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PREFACE 


The  most  notable  fact  as  to  Jowett's  doc 
position  is  that  he  lays  very  little  stress  on  the  CI 
system,  either  the  system  of  worship  or  th 
dogma.  From  this  it  has  been  concluded  th; 
held  lighdy  by  Christianity  itself  and  was  co 
with  a  vague  theism,  in  which  Plato  counted  f 
much  as  Christ  Himself 

The  readers  of  these  Sermons  will  hardly 
that  his  theism  was  vague.  Metaphysically,  the; 
find  that  he  shrank  neither  from  the  assertion  c 
divine  personaUty,  though  conscious  of  the  li 
tions  attendant  upon  the  transfer  of  that  expn 
from  man  to  God,  nor  from  speaking  of  Christ  as 
Saviour,'  and  as  the  expression  of  the  divine  r 
in   a   human   form ;   and   that  God  and  immor 
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sceptical  turn  of  mind.  But  he  combated  t 
dency  in  all  practical  matters.  No  one  Wc 
decided  than  he  in  all  that  concerned  moral  c 
or  educational  discipline ;  and,  though  he  woi 
cize  a  proposal  which  aimed  at  some  good 
yet,  when  convinced,  he  would  support  it  ; 
'  I  think  enthusiasm  so  much  more  valuable  a 
than  criticism,'  he  would  say.  But  there  were 
causes  which  increased  his  natural  tendency  t< 
from  sharp  definitions  on  matters  of  deep  imp 
His  love  of  truth  was  fastidious,  and  an  over-st 
of  the  side  of  a  case  with  which  he  sympathi 
positively  painful  to  him.  He  was  also  ha 
reticent.  His  early  evangelical  associations, 
Tractarian  controversy  in  his  youth  at  Oxfc 
resulted  in  a  strong  sense  of  the  evils  of  mi 
about  religion.  He  regretted  at  the  close  of 
that  religion  should  be  put  aside  in  conversatic 
only  occasionally,  and  with  intimate  friends,  w 
speak  of  it  at  all  freely.  I  remember,  when  I 
pupil,  his  closing  a  discussion  in  which  I  had 
engage  him,  by  saying, '  We  are  tired  in  Oxfon 
about  such  things.'  To  an  undergraduate,  at 
later  time,  who  had  undergone  a  very  sudd 
version,  and  told  him  that  he  had '  found  Jesus,' 
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was  commonly  expressed  were  inadequate,  I 
a  saying  of  his  in  the  beginning-  of  1853,  that, 
could  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  getting  to  under 
the  faith  of  each  countn.-,  our  religious  beliefs  \ 
probably  be  very  different  from  what  they  are. 
not  think  this  implied  any  essential  scepticism 
merely  the  doubt  whether  Christian  freedom  of  th( 
had  as  yet  been  allowed  its  full  scope  :  and  this  f€ 
will  be  found  in  many  of  the  sermons  in  this  voli 
His  attitude  was  well  indicated  in  a  few  y 
which  I  heard  from  him  in  1857,  when  I  was  re 
theology  in  Oxford :  '  The  criticisms  of  the  pi 
day  will  at  first  be  felt  as  a  blow  to  faith,  but 
will  issue  in  its  fuller  establishment ;  all  that  i 
portant  will  survive.'  The  method  of  expo 
followed  in  his  book  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (pub! 
in  1855)  also  throws  light  on  it.  He  was  never 
fied  with  such  an  interpretation  as  would  cc 
the  Apostle  to  an  exact  logical  system,  but  s« 
to  bring  out  the  'streams  of  tendency'  which 
bined  in  each  phrase,  and  to  make  it  point  to  a 
larger  than  any  which  our  theological  systems 
expressed.  The  reception,  however,  which  was 
to  this  work,  the  misrepresentation  of  it  as  an  i 
upon  Christian  truth,  and  the  personal  injusti 
which  he  was  the  object,  made  him  shrink  into  hi 
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substituted  for  a  negative  one :  for  instance 
Essay  on  the  Atonement,  where  the  first 
had  '  not  the  sacrifice,  not  the  satisfaction, 
greatest  moral  act  ever  done  in  the  world,'  the 
edition  explains  how  the  moral  act  is  the  tn 
fice  and  satisfaction.  But  these  explanatio 
not  accepted  by  those  who  had  prejudged  t 
He  published  his  treatise  on  the  Interpret 
Scripture  in  the  'Essays  and  Reviews'  in  il 
had  it  in  contemplation  as  late  as  1870  to  cc 
to  a  second  series  of  essays  on  the  same  lin 
partly,  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
ship,  partly,  the  growing  doubt  whether  the  1 
come  for  the  profitable  discussion  of  such 
in  England,  made  him  feel  it  undesirable  to 
In  his  illness  in  1891,  when  he  thought  of  as 
to  be  co-editor  with  Professor  Campbell  o 
issue  of  his  work  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (a  tas 
he  afterwards  felt  it  better  to  entrust  to  I 
Campbell  alone),  he  said  to  me  :  '  The  chief 
of  the  book  and  the  essays  contained  in  it  is  t 
came  a  little  before  their  time.'  Some  of  hi; 
urged  him,  when  the  termination  of  his  tenu 
Vice- Chancellorship  at  Oxford  in  1886  left  1 
somewhat  more  leisure,  to  undertake  some 
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work,  revived  to  some  extent,  but  not  sufficient!; 
the  effort  required. 

Had  Jowett's  early  work  been  received  with  cane 
instead  of  being  treated  as  an  attack  upon  Christia 
he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  great  reli^ 
teacher.  The  positive  side  of  his  convictions  w 
have  gained  strength  through  sympathy,  and  he  w 
have  put  forward  his  conclusions  as  the  develop] 
and  extension  of  received  truth,  not  as  a  criti 
upon  its  previous  expression  ;  for  he,  no  less 
others,  varied  in  his  tone  about  such  subjects  ace 
ing  to  his  en\dronment.  I  remember  his  saying,  ^ 
I  had  been  appointed  Bampton  Lecturer,  and  he 
wishing  me  to  come  to  BaUiol  as  theological  ti 
'  I  think  we  have  been  too  much  afraid  of  sys 
Some  casual  remarks  may,  no  doubt,  be  foimd  ii 
biography  which  may  seem  to  show  a  distrust  o 
records  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  but,  on  the  other  \ 
all  through  his  later  years  the  work  which  he  : 
longed  to  write,  had  health  and  strength  sufl 
was  a  life  of  Christ,  What  he  opposed  was 
dwelling  upon  each  statement  in  the  record  as 
alike  were  unimpeachable,  upon  each  word  casi 
uttered  as  equal  to  the  most  solemn  statemen 
moral  and  religious  truth.  But  the  character 
soirit    of   Christ,    which    the    record    alone    disci 
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A  few  of  his  sayings  may  perhaps  be  ini 
here  in  corroboration  of  this  general  statemei 
are  not,'  he  is  constantly  saying,  '  to  be  the  : 
words ;  the  reality  beneath  them  is  alone  im 
"  We  cannot  really  understand  religious 
tions  if  we  are  unable  to  re-word  them."  Hi 
of  dogmatic  statements  was  due  to  his  feel 
there  is  something  untruthful  in  closing  over 
plex  subject  by  a  general  and  inadequate  affi 
"  The  nature  of  God  is  inscrutable,  and  can  i 
be  expressed  in  words  and  figures  of  speech 
the  graven  images  of  olden  times."  On  the  oth 
he  constantly  points  to  the  firm  standing-gr( 
religion  which  is  presented  by  nature  and  i 
"  Physical  laws  are  a  revelation  of  God.  By  ] 
and  using  them  we  become  safe  from  the  ar: 
flieth  by  day  and  the  pestilence  which  wa 
darkness."  "  The  curtain  of  the  physical  ' 
closing  in  upon  us.  What  does  this  mean  but 
arms  of  His  intelligence  are  embracing  us  c 
side  }  "  As  regards  moral  truth  he  is  still  n 
phatic.  "  If  a  man  were  to  worship  truth,  jus 
love,  would  he  not  be  really  worshipping  God  ? 
may  say  of  God  that  He  is  infinite,  incc 
and  the  like.     But  to  say  all  this  of  Him  is 
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a  '  disintegrator.'  They  are  really  the  attempt  to 
close  the  unassailable  basis  of  faith.  As  our  Lord 
that  on  love  to  God  and  man  hung  aU  the  law 
the  prophets,  so  he  would  sa.y  :  The  great  moral  i 
implanted  within  our  hearts  are  the  foundation 
that  we  assert  in  theology  must  be  consistent 
these;  on  these  we  faU  back  when  traditional  : 
have  become  untenable.  And,  as  he  further  conti 
these  moral  principles  are  fruitful :  they  enable  i 
harmonize  and  develop  the  new  revelations  of  Hii 
which  God  is  giving  to  this  generation  through  sci 
or  criticism  or  the  knowledgre  of  other  religions,  j 
he  maintains  that  this  teaching  is  as  positive 
authoritative  as  that  which  is  more  commonly  ackj 
ledged,  and  which  only  appears  more  certain  bee 
it  is  accepted  without  inquiry. 

There  are  signs  that  men's  convictions  are  mc 
in  the  direction  towards  which  Jowett  pointed, 
possible  that  he  may  still  be  treated  among  t 
logians  as  Thomas  Young,  the  discoverer  of 
Undulatory  Theory-  of  Light,  was  treated  an 
physicists ;  of  whom  the  great  German,  Helmt 
writes  :  '  He  was  one  of  the  most  profound  minds 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  but  he  had  the  misfor 
to  be  too  much  in  adN-ance  of  his  age,  ,  .  .  His  ] 
imnortant  ideas,  therefore,   lav  buried   and  forcrf 
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recognition  of  Jowett's  services  in  the  grander 
of  theology  may  not  be  thus  delayed. 

This  short  appreciation  of  Jowett's  theo 
position  will,  I  believe,  be  felt  to  be  borne  c 
the  sermons  in  this  volume.  They  will  be 
no  doubt,  to  be  unsystematic  (this  is  inher 
their  form),  and  so  far  incomplete.  But  it  n 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  teachers 
world,  whether  we  take  the  Central  Figure  of 
whether  we  take  Buddha  or  Socrates  in  the  Ea 
West,  left  no  writings  :  their  ideas,  which  have 
the  heart  of  mankind,  must  be  gathered  fro 
reports  of  their  disciples.  What  was  felt  by  Ji 
pupils  and  friends  was  an  influence  of  a  simila: 
not  the  binding  force  of  a  system,  but  great  th 
opening  out  an  apergu  of  things  not  core 
realized,  or  a  special  light  which  coloured  the 
scene.  It  is  not,  therefore,  as  chapters  of  a  w 
which  each  part  has  been  thought  out  and  m 
fit  in  to  the  whole,  that  these  sermons  shoi 
read ;  the  estimate  formed  of  them  will  be  v 
and  those  who  most  appreciate  them  will  value 
one  part,  some  another.  He  himself  had  nc 
high  opinion  of  them,  and,  but  for  the  strong 
of  his  friends  \  would  not  have  desired  their 
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away;  and  men  are  often  more  ready  to  leam  frc 
the  dead^. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  if  an  attem 
be  made,  however  briefly,  to  give  an  outline  of  t 
contents  of  these  sermons.  I  have  placed  first  a  s< 
mon  on  Evolution,  not  only  as  showing  the  write 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  most  remarkable  phi] 
sophical  conception  which  had  appeared  during  1 
lifetime,  or  as  eN-incing  his  perfect  independence 
thought,  but  because  it  meets  directly  the  questi 
raised  by  that  conception  as  to  the  central  truth 
theology,  the  being  of  God.  The  teaching  is  that  t 
chief  source  of  the  knowledge  of  God  is  not  in  t 
region  affected  by  physical  causes,  but  in  the  higl 
nature  of  man.  Next  comes  a  series  of  sermons  whi 
Jowett  appears  to  have  intended  to  place  together 
giving  his  teaching  on  Natural  Religion  ;  but  v 
sermons  to  which  he  alludes,  on  the  ideas  of  God  cc 
veyed  by  the  Oriental  religions  and  the  Greek  phi 
sophers,  are  not  among  those  which  have  come  unc 
my  hand,  and  if  they  were  ever  preached  they  hs 
disappeared.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best  to  ins 
here  two  sermons  which  touch  upon  these  subjects  ii 
more  general  way.  The  sermon  on  the  '  other  she 
not  of  this  fold,'  and  that  on  the  growth  of  the  ti 
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idea  of  the  divine  character,  indicate  Jowett's  met 
treating  non- Christian  faiths.  The  sermons  on  E 
religion  and  on  the  Christian  idea  of  God  embrs 
field  of  what  is  commonly  called  Revealed  Rel 
while  that  on '  the  Subjection  of  the  Son'  (i  Cor. : 
is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  modern  aspects  c 
gion,  in  which  the  biblical  ideas  are  modifie 
enlarged  by  the  experience  and  discoveries  o 
times. 

The  sermon  on  '  Feeling  after  God  '  describ 
universal  elements  of  religion  and  their  influei 
the  life  of  mankind.  The  idea  that  God  can  evi 
appear  from  men's  minds  he  declares  to  be  chim 
The  contemplation  of  the  ideal  of  truth  and 
is  in  itself  a  kind  of  worship  of  God ;  the  pur 
goodness  is  an  incipient  Christianity.  '  In  Him 
the  text  of  another  similar  sermon,  which  it  ha; 
found  impossible  to  include,  '  we  live,  and  mov 
have  our  being.'  We  commune  with  God  th 
nature,  and  worship  Him  by  obeying  its  laws  ;  ; 
history  by  honouring  each  type  of  goodness, 
is  within  us  as  well  as  without  us,  we  are  H 
spring  and  have  afl5nity  with  Him. 

To  these  sermons,  which  Jowett  himself  see 
have  selected  as  typical,  are  added  others  in 
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belong  to  our  higher  life,  and  in  the  communion 
saints ;  that  on  '  God  just,  loving,  true,'  in  which,  1 
means  of  three  parables,  His  justice,  truth  and  lo 
are  indicated  in  contrast  with  certain  systems  of  the 
log}' ;  and  in  which  there  is  a  remarkable  passage  ( 
the  subject  of  eternal  punishment ;  and  that  on  God 
a  Spirit — '  Neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  in  Jerusale 
shall  men  worship  the  Father  ' — ('  one  of  the  revol 
tionarv'  sapngs  of  Christ '),  drawing  out  the  spi 
tuality  of  the  true  religion,  which  is  not  depende 
on  system.  Jowett's  biography  shows  how  earnest 
in  his  later  years  he  dwelt  upon  the  belief  that  t 
main  elements  of  religion  were  not  only  consona 
with,  but  necessar\'  parts  of,  hiunan  nature,  and  tb 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  revealed  or  disclos 
in  the  Scriptures  should  not  result  in  a  dependen 
on  the  letter  of  Scripture,  or  on  systems  drawn  frc 
it,  but  should  stimulate  us  to  find  them  as  they  ha 
been  enshrined,  by  the  purpose  of  God,  in  the  ve 
structure  of  the  universe,  in  the  life  of  humanity,  a 
in  our  own  better  mind.  But  it  would  be  a  mista 
to  suppose  that  this  attitude  implied  any  lack  of  cc 
fidence  in  the  divine  character  of  Christ  and  His  re 
gion.  The  sermons  which  follow,  on  the  onen< 
of  Christ  with  God,  through  complete  community 
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life  flowing-  from  it  as  always  above  the 
the  world,  though  not  necessarily  disjoine 
those  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  on  prayer 
and  that  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  show  ho 
he  responded  to  the  claims  which  the  r 
character  of  our  Lord  make  upon  the  consc 

The  concluding  sermon  is  on  Immortalit 
from  God's  nature  and  His  justice  to  Hi 
from  the  hopes  which  He  has  excited  in  u 
assurance  which  we  feel  that  what  is  be 
enduring,  that  we  shall  live  to  Him  beyond 
and  giving  a  new  and  striking  view  of  the 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  ( 
most  miserable.'  I  have  added,  since  space 
a  sermon  on  Friendship.  It  is  unconnectec 
rest,  but  its  publication  has  been  asked  for 
of  those  who  heard  it,  and  who  lamented  it? 
from  a  former  volume. 

It  will  be  felt,  no  doubt,  by  many  who 
complete  theological  system,  that  these  serm 
fragmentary,  and,  so  far,  unsatisfying.  Bui 
be  remembered  that  the  teachings  of  so 
greatest  of  men  have  not  been  given  in  det; 
ments,  but  rather,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Matthe\ 
'  as  language  thrown  out  at  an  object  of  coi 
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Richard  Baxter,  whom  Jowett  greatly  admired,  say 
that  a  single  expression  from  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  th( 
Decalogue  gave  him  more  spiritual  sustenance  thai 
all  the  intricate  theories  for  which  he  had  ono 
contended.  We  may  admit  that  Jowett's  mind  wa 
strongly  influenced  by  Plato,  and  that  the  '  contem 
plation  of  the  idea  of  good  '  was  the  medium  througl 
which  religion  most  powerfully  influenced  him.  Bu 
the  '  idea  of  good  '  was  what  theologians  have  alway 
dwelt  on  as  '  the  image  of  Christ,'  not  as  a  mode 
or  literal  exemplar,  but  as  a  spirit  capable  of  renew 
ing  the  world. 

His  presentation  of  this  may  not  embrace  the  whol 
of  religion  ;  it  certainly  will  not  answer  all  the  ques 
tions  which  men  may  ask.  If  it  is  felt  by  some  c 
us  that  Jowett's  philosophic  mind  was  too  readil 
satisfied  with  the  idea,  and  gave  too  little  weight  t( 
the  outward  form,  whether  of  the  Incarnation  or  c 
the  Church  ;  j'et  we  may  recall  to  mind  that  St.  Johr 
who  applies  to  the  teachers  of  his  day  this  test, '  Ever 
spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  th 
flesh,  is  of  God,'  also  records  the  words  in  whic 
Christ  bids  His  followers  rejoice  that  this  outwar 
form  should  pass  from  their  view,  and  the  Spirit,  th 
Comforter,  should  come.     To  many  minds  this  is  th 
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solation.      They  will  find  in  it  a  constant  efi 
restore  the  moral  and  spiritual  basis  of  religic 
conflicting   with    the    ancient   standards,   but 
tending-  to  interpret  them  and  make  them  m 
more  fully  to  the  needs  of  our  day. 
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SERMONS 
ON  FAITH  AND    DOCTRINE 


I 


DARWINISM,  AND  FAITH   IN  GOD^ 

WHEN  I  CONSIDER    THY  HEAVENS,    THE    WORK   C 

THY  FINGERS,   THE  MOON  AND    THE  STARS,    WHIG 

THOU  HAST  ORDAINED;    WHAT  IS  MAN,  THAT  THO 

ART  MINDFUL  OF  HIM?  AND  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  THA 

THOU   VISITEST  HIM?    FOR    THOU  HAST  MADE  HI. 

A    LITTLE   LOWER    THAN    THE   ANGELS,    AND   HAS 

CROWNED  HIM    WITH   GLORY  AND   HONOUR.      THO 

MADEST  HIM  TO  HAVE  DOMINION  OVER  THE  WORK 

OF  THY  HANDS ;    THOU  HAST  PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDE 

HIS   FEET:    ALL   SHEEP  AND    OXEN,    YEA,  AND    TH 

BEASTS  OF  THE  FIELD;    THE  FOWL  OF  THE  AIR,  AN 

THE  FISH  OF  THE  SEA,  AND    WHATSOEVER  PASSET. 

THROUGH    THE  PATHS   OF  THE  SEAS.     O  LORD  OU 

LORD,  HOW  EXCELLENT  IS    THY  NAME  IN  ALL    TH 

EARTH! 

Psalm  viiL  3-9. 

The   sight   of  nature    affects   men    differently  i 
different  aofes  and  countries.     We  ourselves  receiv 
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in  mist  and  storm  ;  and  our  perceptions  of  t 
vary  with  the  varying  moods  of  our  own  mi 
the  dark  December  mornings  we  can  hardly 
ber  the  delighted  feeling  with  which  we  w 
the  dawn  in  spring  amid  the  singing  of  inni 
birds.  In  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  psalmists 
may  be  traced  a  double  feeling  about  the 
world ;  there  is  the  consciousness  of  active  ] 
nature,  and  also  of  repose,  the  sense  of  rest 
as  of  motion.  It  is  the  '  glorious  God  who  m 
thunder,'  and  at  whose  presence  the  animal 
and  tremble,  who  '  bows  the  heavens  and  com( 
and  there  is  darkness  under  His  feet ' ;  and  th 
appears  In  brightness  and  light,  as  in  the  ei< 
and  twenty-ninth  Psalms.  Yet  there  is  also 
tone  heard  in  the  lanofuag-e  of  the  Psalmist :  ' ' 
stand  about  Jerusalem ;  even  so  standeth  tl 
round  about  His  people ' ;  or  '  He  hath  set  t\ 
world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved.'  \ 
over  the  earth  and  among  all  nations  '  the 
declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament 
His  handy  work.' 

If  we  turn  from  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  tt 
mythology  we  seem  to  find  indications  of  a 
fore  history,  before  poetry,  of  which  the  an 
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I.]  NATURE  AMONG  HEBREWS  AND  GREEKS 

or  the  ages  which  we  know,  the  traces  of  sue 
a  connexion  between  the  gods  and  heroes  and  th 
Sun  or  the  dawn  or  the  air  have  disappeared,  an 
the  divinities  are  only  magnified  men  and  women,  c 
in  a  few  cases  the  native  gods  of  the  elements.  An 
the  Greek  or  Roman  poets,  although  not  wholl 
wanting  in  feeling  for  the  beauty  of  scenery,  hav 
much  less  consciousness  of  nature  than  is  to  b 
observed  in  the  poetry  of  most  modern  Europea 
nations.  Or  perhaps  they  may  have  felt  as  mud 
but  they  spoke  less  ;  their  souls  may  have  drunk  i 
the  impressions  derived  from  the  deep  blue  sea,  th 
clear  ether,  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  landscap( 
and  been  moulded  by  them  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  t 
have  connected  them,  as  we  do,  with  the  thought 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  or  to  have  foun 
in  them  the  symbols  of  a  world  beyond. 

In  our  own  century,  which  seems  likewise  mor 
than  any  other  to  have  the  power  of  recalling  th 
past,  the  sentiment  of  nature  again  revives ;  recoUec 
tions  of  childhood  are  still  lingering  about  the  maturit 
or  old  age  of  the  world,  as  we  may  say,  speakini 
in  a  figure.  The  poets  of  our  own  age  have  hear 
voices  in  nature  which  were  silent  or  uninterpreted  ii 
the  days  before  them.     Scientific  discoveries,  too,  ti 
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in  the  pleasant  woodland  scene,  in  the  wide  j 
in  the  illimitable  ocean.  In  nature  we  f 
which  we  all  desire — repose :  there  one  of 
and  purest  pleasures  of  life  comes  to  us,  ' 
than  the  love  of  art,  which  sometimes  degener 
sentimentalism,  a  pleasure  of  which  we  ca 
have  too  much,  and  which  seems  as  we  gn 
to  have  a  more  soothing  power  over  us ;  t 
heart  that  cannot  speak  may  find  the  allev 
a  calamity  too  deep  for  tears,  for  into  that  unc 
region  no  trouble  or  sorrow  intrudes  :  there  i 
calm,  and  the  peace  and  order  which  reign  a 
majj-  be  transferred  to  our  own  erring  mine 
through  the  influence  of  nature  we  may  rise 
of  the  God  of  nature  and  to  rest  in  Him. 

Still,  there  are  thoughts  about  nature  v 
from  time  to  time  arouse  disquietude  in  ou 
The  Universe  is  so  vast  and  we  are  so  small, 
the  language  of  hyperbole  but  of  fact  when  > 
of  innumerable  stars  which  exist  everywhei 
infinity  of  space,  compared  with  which  the  li: 
individual  man  is  only  like  a  grain  of  sand, 
the  forest,  a  drop  of  water  spilt  upon  the  ear 
is  the  overpowering  thought  at  all  lessened 
wonder  increased,  when  some  one  tells  us 
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mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  visite; 
him  ? '  When,  again,  we  consider  the  immeasurab' 
periods  of  time  during  which  the  earth  was  a  dese 
chaos  torn  by  natural  convulsions,  or  the  later  stag( 
of  the  world's  history,  in  which  the  animals  wei 
struggling  for  existence,  and  huge  behemoths  an 
leviathans  moved  upon  land  and  water :  or,  lat( 
still,  when  the  first  traces  of  man  appear  in  holes  < 
the  rocks  or  lacustrine  dwellings — do  we  not  fe 
a  sort  of  discouragement  ?  and  the  consciousness  ( 
law  in  all  things  which  had  once  comforted  us  begii 
to  terrify  us.  W'e  are  aware  that  nature,  like  ai 
though  more  beautiful  and  glorious  far,  is  not  tl 
true  image  of  God,  and  that '  not  there,  not  there,'  ai 
the  foundations  of  human  life  to  be  sought. 

And  now  we  meet  with  another  downfall  an 
discouragement.  For  we  are  told  in  books  which  a: 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  that  man  is  descended  fro: 
the  lower  animals.  The  whole  vegetable  and  anim 
kingdoms  are  affirmed  to  have  originated  in  son 
primaeval  form,  and  the  different  species  of  plants  ar 
animals  to  have  become  diversified  in  infinite  ag 
by  the  '  survival  of  the  fittest.'  To  understand  th 
theor}',  I  suppose  that  vre  must  go  back  in  imaginatic 
to   a   time  when  there  was  no  distinction  of  bird 
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slowly  and  ever  more  slowly  (for  there  is  no 
hurry  when  you  have  no  limit  of  time),  sor 
away  and  disappeared,  and  others  persisted 
vailed,  at  first  abnormal  in  some  of  their  parts 
succession  of  generations  growing  into  harm( 
themselves.  Last  of  all,  in  countless  millions 
passing  through  many  stages  of  half  hun 
animal  existence,  man  was  perfected ;  his  cos 
fell  off,  and  his  brain  increased  in  size ;  his 
became  nobler  and  more  expressive,  and  he 
upright  upon  the  earth. 

I  think  we  must  acknowledge  that  this 
whether  true  or  false,  makes  a  painful  impre 
the  minds  of  many  of  us.  It  deprives  us  of  ou 
age  to  which  we  as  well  as  the  Greeks  look 
it  seems  to  take  not  only  individual  men, 
whole  race  of  mankind,  out  of  the  providence 
and  it  touches  our  pride  as  well  as  our  highei 
to  be  told  that  we,  who  in  the  language 
Psalmist  seem  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the  an 
really  the  descendants  of  the  animals.  May  i 
if  he  too  is  only  one  of  the  animals,  determir 
and  die  like  the  animals  ?  Or  at  least  may 
self-respect  be  impaired  and  partially  lost,  as 
imaofine  to  be  the  case  with  some  scion  of 
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being-  made  to  him,  become  inspired  with  a  desire 
wan  that  honour  to  which  he  was  no  longer  bo; 
There  would  be  a  considerable  risk  that  he  might  li 
indulging  his  pleasures,  as  well  as  hope  that  he  coi 
choose  the  better  part.  And  this  risk  besets  us 
the  present  moment :  while  we  are  discussing  t 
descent  of  man  from  the  animals,  and  compari 
their  bodily  structure  with  our  own,  may  we  r 
insensibly  be  losing  that  which  distinguishes  us  frc 
them  ?  That  which  we  see  or  seem  to  see,  or  c 
represent  to  ourselves  under  any  form  of  knowled 
or  figure  of  speech,  too  easily  takes  the  place  of  tl 
which  we  do  not  see  and  which  cannot  be  similai 
represented.  All  knowledge  is  good,  and  all  seric 
inquiry-  and  discussion  is  good,  if  we  are  able  to  folk 
them.  But  there  may  be  a  temporary"  disproportion 
the  parts  of  knowledge  which  has  an  injurious  effect 
the  characters  of  individuals  and  on  states  of  society 
There  are  different  ways  in  which  theories  such 
I  have  been  describing  may  be  met  by  those  w 
oppose  them.  First  they  may  be  treated  with  ri< 
cule  ;  but  this,  although  a  natural,  is  not  a  good  w 
of  meeting  them,  '  Fair  creature,  do  you  really  su 
pose,  or  can  I  suppose,  that  you  are  descended  frc 
an  ape  ? '     '  And  you  man,  created  in  the  image 
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the  spirit  in  which  a  serious  man  likes  to  n 
observations  of  scientific  inquirers  ;  he  will  r 
the  flood  of  religious  prejudices  upon  them, 
to  consider  their  arguments  upon  their  own 
Ridicule  is  the  test  of  weakness  or  of  affectat 
not  of  truth.  And  when  we  remember  th 
years  ago  the  same  vindications  would  ha^ 
directed  against  those  who  maintained  the  e 
of  the  earth  during-  untold  millions  of  years,  ; 
less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  same  inci 
laugh  would  have  been  raised  at  those  who 
that  man  had  dwelt  upon  the  earth  for  a  '. 
thousand  or  for  many  hundred  thousands  o 
although  these  two  facts  are  now  universally  c 
by  almost  all  educated  men,  experience  tea 
caution,  and  we  see  that  we  must  treat  seriou 
seriously,  or  the  laugh  may  be  turned  against  o 
Especially  when  we  argue  from  the  pulpit  w 
to  be  careful  not  to  supply  the  chasm  in  our 
ing-  by  rhetoric,  believing  that  no  one  do 
harm  to  religion  or  tends  more  to  underr 
ChrivStian  faith  than  he  who  appeals  eloquent] 
religious  feelings  on  behalf  of  a  scientific  un 
a  conclusion  not  warranted  by  facts. 

I  am  not  going  to  ridicule  or  misrepresent 
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in  me  to  praise  him  as  to  attempt  to  criticize  h 
in  his  own  field.  I  only  say  these  few  words  1 
I  should  seem  to  be  wanting-  in  respect  to  one  of  i 
greatest  living  Englishmen.  But  I  think  that  we  w 
are  not  naturalists  may  be  allowed  to  view  this  fam( 
theor\'  in  the  light  of  general  considerations.  ^ 
hear  it  spoken  of  everj'where  ;  it  seems  to  touch  ( 
own  lives ;  we  cannot  easily  shake  off  the  impressi( 
which  it  makes  upon  our  minds.  A  discoverer  is  i 
always  the  best  judge  of  his  own  discoveries ;  he 
apt  to  become  enamoured  of  them,  and  is  unable 
assign  them  their  due  proportions.  The  very  int< 
sity  of  mind  which  inspired  him  with  the  thought 
them  prevents  his  placing  himself  outside  them  a 
calmly  reviewing  them.  He  is  lost  in  the  light 
them ;  he  sees  them  everywhere,  and  cannot  all 
himself  to  anticipate  the  judgement  which  poster 
may  pass  upon  him.  The  absorbing  influence  of  c 
idea  is  apt  to  make  us  regardless  or  unobser\'ant 
facts  which  lead  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  thee 
has  served  to  draw  into  light  one  class  of  phenomer 
the  discover}'  of  some  other  general  law,  of  which  1 
nature  cannot  yet  be  foreseen,  may  ser\'e  to  coll 
facts  of  another  kind.  Therefore  no  true  friend 
science  will  be  jealous  of  our  hesitating,  or  perhj 
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swallow  up  all  science.  We  shall  do  well  to  c 
what  it  does  not  explain,  as  well  as  what 
Add  to  this  that  general  Ideas  exercise  a  greai 
over  us ;  they  are  very  fascinating  and  att 
the  simplest  account  always  seems  to  be  the  i 
one  idea  is  better  than  two — although  there  ma 
be  in  the  working  of  nature  and  in  the  ca 
historical  events  a  subtlety  and  complexity 
yond  human  thoughts  to  reach.  The  attra 
irresistible  when  the  animal  or  vegetable  k 
is  capable  or  supposed  to  be  capable  of  be 
plained  in  two  words.  We  are  very  much  : 
to  believe  what  we  so  easily  apprehend.  The 
our  teacher  may  be  an  observer  of  nature,  ; 
general  ideas  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
supported  by  innumerable  minute  and  curioi 
and  thus  acquire  the  name  and  authority  of 
tive  science.  But  we  must  not  therefore  in 
the  minute  facts  are  adequate  or  sufficient  to  pi 
principle  assumed.  A  theory  which  is  true  j 
will  easily  claim  to  be  universal — the  '  may '  soo 
into  a  'must.'  In  the  void  of  human  knc 
any  account  is  better  than  none.  And  I  neec 
observe  that  mere  calmness  of  style,  though  an 
able  quality,  is  no  proof  of  the  soundness  of  a 
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offer  some  remarks  on  the  famous  theory  to  wh 
I  have  been  referring,  and  which  I  will  consider,  f 
of  all,  from  the  intellectual  side.  There  are  so 
reasons  why  we  should  suspend  our  judgement,  : 
not  hastily  decide  that  natural  selection  or  the  s 
vival  of  the  fittest  is  the  sole  or  chief  cause  of 
diversities  of  animal  life.  Secondly,  without  del 
mining  whether  this  theory'  is  true  or  untrue,  or 
what  degree  true,  of  which  we  can  only  judge 
a  ver>'  general  manner,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  bef 
you  some  considerations  of  another  kind,  which  n 
be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale,  tending  to  show  tl 
whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  man,  when  we  reg 
him  as  a  moral  and  religious  being  we  are  concerr 
not  with  what  he  has  been,  but  with  what  he 
WTiether  his  history  is  a  progress  or  a  decline,  whet 
he  has  risen  from  the  animals  or  fallen  from  sc 
other  sphere,  he  remains  what  he  was  before, 
dowed  with  reason  and  conscience,  capable  of  knc 
ing  God  and  of  contemplating  His  works.  When 
shock  of  novelty  is  over,  he  resumes  the  even  patl 
a  Christian  life, 

I.  Must  we  not  begin  by  asking  the  questi< 
WTiether  this  theory  is  the  whole  explanation  of 
origin  of  man  and  animals,  or  a  part  only  ?     Anc 
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a  true  cause  of  change  in  the  forms  of  animal  lij 
question  to  which  we  have  as  yet  no  distinct  ; 
is — How  far  has  the  operation  of  this  cause  ext( 
Or,  if  we  are  answered  that  this  is  the  only  oi 
that  there  is  no  other,  because  in  infinite  a^ 
least  cause,  like  the  trickling-  of  a  stream,  ma 
duce  the  greatest  effects — and  with  due  regard 
economy  of  the  world  we  ought  not  to  assun 
causes  when  one  is  sufficient — we  wonder  ho\ 
can  be  any  knowledge  of  this  exhaustive 
May  there  not  have  been  an  adaptation  of  anii 
their  circumstances,  such  as  is  supposed  in  a 
famous  theory,  which  in  the  course  of  infinite 
that  unknown  quantity  has  always  to  be  added 
have  also  modified  them  ?  May  there  not  hav 
latent  in  the  bosom  of  nature  other  causes  wt 
are  unable  to  calculate — changes  of  atmosphei 
demies,  diseases,  currents  of  air  or  water,  rapic 
nations  of  heat  and  cold,  different  proportions 
elements,  or  perhaps  causes  the  very  nature  of 
is  unknown  to  us,  as  much  as  electricity  was 
ancients  or  to  the  scientific  inquirer  of  two  ce 
ago  ?  These  are  the  reflections  which  strike  e 
unlearned  person.  The  mystery  of  reproduc 
the  greatest  of  all  the  mysteries  of  animal  li 
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some  of  the  more  wonderful  phenomena  of  animal  L 
of  the  polities  of  ants  and  bees,  and  of  the  intelliger 
of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  we  can  hardly  tell  h( 
far  nature  may  have  developed  instincts  of  cone 
and  self-defence,  which  would  prevent  them  fn 
being  passive  victims  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Again,  the  terms  which  are  used  in  these  specu 
tlons  are  to  a  great  extent  ambiguous.  \A'hen 
speak  of  '  evolution,'  or  '  development,'  or  even  of  1 
more  familiar  terms,  force,  cause,  law,  we  are  insensit 
generalizing  in  a  single  word  processes  which  m 
be  infinitely  various  and  belong  to  different  sphei 
of  knowledge.  The  laws  of  mind  are  not  the  same 
the  laws  of  external  nature ;  nor  the  history  of  t 
human  mind  the  same  as  the  history  of  exteri 
nature.  The  evolution  of  thought  is  altogetl 
different  from  the  evolution  of  the  animal  creati( 
Are  we  not  transferring  the  language  of  physics 
metaphysics  ?  Nor  is  the  expression  '  survival  of  t 
fittest '  free  from  ambiguity.  For  who  are  the  anim: 
fittest  to  survive  ?  Not  necessarily  those  who  2 
externally  most  in  harmony  with  their  circumstanc 
or  framed  on  the  most  symmetrical  model.  In  anims 
as  in  men,  there  may  have  been  some  hidden  foi 
which  would  more  than  compensate  for  adverse  e 
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ages  can  any  one  say  what  forces  may  have  ac 
the  regular  course  of  nature  ? 

Passing  on  to  the  condition  of  man,  we  are 
to  acknowledge  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  dep 
like  other  animals  in  his  bodily  structure  on  f 
logical  laws.  We  seem  to  trace  also  in  anim; 
rudiments  of  many  human  qualities  good  an^ 
There  is  jealousy  and  strife  and  a  natural  state  ( 
fare  among  many  of  them ;  there  is  vanity  amo 
birds  of  the  air,  Hke  the  vanity  of  dress  or  of  pe 
attractions  among  human  beings ;  there  is  si 
and  craft,  which  enables  them  to  get  an  enem 
their  power  or  to  defend  themselves  against 
there  are  also  vestiges  of  the  higher  qualities  ol 
tude,  of  family  attachment,  of  devotion  to  a  n 
and  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  a  sense  of  hon 
duty,  and  of  distinguishing  between  hurt  and 
Their  likeness  to  us  doubtless  gives  them  an 
tional  claim  on  our  sympathy  :  as  has  been  we 
'  Humanity  towards  the  lower  animals  is  one 
best  tests  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation.'  Nor  ( 
deny  to  them  a  certain  amount  of  progress,  an] 
than  we  can  afl&rm  that  man  is  always  progr 
They  too  have  their  polities  and  a  sort  of  s< 
they  imitate  one  another  and  learn  of  one  an 
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But  after  making-  all  these  allowances,  the  distac 
is  not  sensibly  diminished  between  man  and  the  low 
animals.  Even  in  his  external  characteristics  the  d 
fere  nee  is  enormous.  How  in  any  struggle  for  exi; 
ence  could  the  brain  of  man  have  been  develops 
which  is  said  to  be  three  times  as  great  in  proporti 
to  his  size  as  that  of  any  known  animal  ?  How  c 
he  acquire  his  upright  w^lk,  or  the  divisions  of  1 
fingers,  or  the  smoothness  of  his  skin,  all  which  mig 
be  useful  or  suitable  to  him  in  his  human  conditio 
but  could  not  have  tended  to  preserve  him  in  t 
previous  struggle  ?  How  did  he  learn  to  make  or  u 
tools,  and  especially  the  greatest  of  all  of  them,  tt 
is,  fire  ?  WTio  taught  him  language,  or  gave  him  t 
power  of  reflecting  on  himself,  or  imparted  to  him  t 
reverence  for  a  superior  being,  of  which  there  se€ 
to  be  no  traces  among  the  animals  ?  We  look 
pictures  in  which  the  bones  of  men,  or,  perhaps  t! 
early  forms  of  existence  before  birth,  are  shown  to  1 
more  alike  than  we  in  our  ignorance  had  suppose 
But  we  always  knew  that  there  were  real  resemblanc 
between  men  and  the  animals,  and  a  few  desrees  mo 
or  less  make  no  differences  worth  speaking  of  Fi 
we  observe  that  the  approximation,  though  striking 
the  eye,  is  not  in  what  is  characteristic  of  man,  but 
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between  the  instinct  or  imitative  powers  of  ; 
and  the  reason  of  man. 

And  when  we  complain  that  the  links  are  i 
which  are  required  to  prove  the  continuity  of 
and  animal  life,  we  are  told  in  reply  that  the 
is  fragmentary ;  that  a  few  pages  out  of  the 
book,  a  few  lines  out  of  each  page  are  alone  pr 
to  us.  Are  we  not  then  being  asked  to  dec 
question  having  a  very  small  part  of  the  e 
before  us  1  If  the  disproof  is  taken  away,  is 
proof  also  taken  away  .''  A  writing  which  is  ( 
which  is  inverted,  which  is  disguised,  may 
always  be  deciphered  ;  but  that  of  which  the 
part  is  lost  cannot  be  deciphered  with  ce 
because  the  part  which  is  lost  may  probabb 
the  meaning  of  that  which  has  been  preserv 
we  had  the  whole  record  before  us  do  we  s 
that  our  conclusions  would  remain  unaltered 
naturalist  has  as  yet  been  able  to  give  c 
factory  account  of  the  different  species  of  i 
which  the  differences  seem  to  be  least:  ( 
entirely  trust  them  when  they  speak  to  us 
origin  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  wait  and  see  -w 
in  a  few  years,  when  we  are  no  longer  unc 
dominion  of  a  new  idea,  this  famous  theory. 
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not  a  danger  of  the  exact  sciences  becoming  inexai 
if  they  are  allowed  to  entertain  conjectures  so  far  i 
advance  of  facts  ? 

2.  Physical  science  seems  to  be  making  great  pn 
gress  amongst  us,  and  is  likely  to  have  considerab 
effects  upon  morality  and  religion.  We  may  welcon 
this  new  knowledge,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  th; 
many  improvements  in  the  physical,  and  indirectly  i 
the  moral,  state  of  mankind  are  derived  from  it.  Bi 
we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  risk  of  one  pa 
of  knowledge  becoming  disproportioned  to  the  res 
If,  as  some  dream,  we  were  to  attempt  to  place  li 
on  a  merely  physical  basis,  the  noblest  things  in  tl 
world,  the  greatest  examples  of  men  and  the  highe 
fruits  of  mind,  would  disappear ;  for  these  would  b 
substituted  mere  physical  improvement,  and  possibl 
actions  which  are  now  regarded  as  crimes  migl 
become  \^rtues.  Health  and  comfort  and  happine; 
are  good,  but  there  are  higher  goods,  virtue  an 
truth  and  the  ser\'ice  of  God  ;  and  as  rational  bein^ 
we  cannot  pursue  after  the  one  without  seeking  fc 
the  other. 

Turning  now  to  this  other  aspect  of  the  subjec 
I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  your  minds  some  cor 
siderations  tending  to  counteract  these  materializin 
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resolute  struggle  against  evil  (whether  the 
struggle  against  the  evil  of  our  own  hearts, 
greater  struggle  in  some  public  arena),  the  li 
perhaps  dying  for  others,  the  priceless  v 
innocence,  the  disinterested  heroism  of  affect 
thoughts  of  great  men  in  other  ages,  the  battle 
have  been  fought  on  behalf  of  the  truth,  the  t 
and  teaching  of  our  Saviour,  still  remain  wt 
were,  though  for  a  time  our  thoughts  m; 
been  turned  in  another  direction.  There  is 
stinct  of  a  future  which  is  higher  than  the 
which  we  live,  not  that  kind  of  instinct  which  ^ 
in  common  with  the  brutes,  but  an  instinct  of 
sort,  which  seems  to  grow  stronger  in  us  as 
come  better.  There  is  a  faith  that  when  we 
longer  the  servants  of  our  own  or  other  me 
judices  or  passions,  but  are  seeking  to  live  ii 
and  truth,  God  is  revealing  Himself  to  us. 
is  a  voice  within  us  which  is  always  repea 
fainter  or  in  louder  accents,  that  we  must  aA 
evil  and  choose  the  good  ;  that  we  were  plac 
not  to  do  our  own  will,  but  to  follow  Christ ; 
are  not  to  pass  our  lives  in  indolence,  but  t 
and  doing  In  the  service  of  God,  and  not  desi] 
own  honour,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  work  po 
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supposed,  or  because  the  action  of  the  mind  is  prove 
to  be  connected  with  the  nen^es  of  the  brain,  « 
because  the  Gospel  narrative  is  sometimes  viewed  I 
the  light  of  a  microscopic  criticism.  I  know  that 
the  present  day  we  cannot  avoid  reading-  books  whi( 
come  into  conflict  with  popular  views  of  religion,  c 
perhaps,  with  the  simple  teaching  of  a  Christian  hom 
and  for  a  time  they  make  a  great  impression  upon  i 
But  we  soon  recover  the  balance  of  our  minds ;  v 
see  that  there  are  some  thino-s  true  and  some  thim 
false  in  these  books  ;  and  that  none  of  them  ha" 
overturned  the  Christian  religion,  though  many 
them  have  considerably  affected  the  opinions 
Christians.  For  the  truth  that  is  in  them  we  a 
thankful :  if  they  have  freed  us  from  error  and  supe 
stition  they  have  done  us  a  service ;  though  they  m; 
not  have  guided  us  into  any  higher  truth  they  m: 
have  diminished  the  differences  which  separate  us  fro 
other  men  and  from  other  religions  ;  or  they  may  ha- 
taught  us  not  to  confound  the  accidents  with  the  su! 
stance  of  religion.  Still,  we  may  say  with  St.  Pau 
'  WTio  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ,'  ( 
of  our  brethren  ?  If  we  ever  had  an}-,  that  remain 
the  more  real  our  religion  is  the  less  we  are  liable 
be  shaken  by  intellectual  con\'ulsions.    If  a  man  fanci 
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ignorance  of  man,  or  the  consciousness  that  t 
of  the  world,  or  seeking  the  things  of  the  wor 
as  Christ  was  not  of  the  world.  He  must  be  ( 
to  live,  even  in  the  truth  which  he  knows  n 
may  be  asking  himself  what  more  he  can 
others  ;  what  more  for  his  own  good.  He  m? 
the  same  thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  CI 
in  general,  and  yet  hardly  venture  to  use  any 
expressions.  He  must  consider  how  he  can 
in  this  floating  world  some  strength  or  fixec 
character ;  not  merely  receiving-  impressior 
books,  or  passing  from  Christianity  to  the  ii 
of  art  and  back  again,  but  having  some  sb 
simple  principles  like  those  of  the  Hebrew  p 
ingrained  in  him — '  to  do  justice,  to  love  truth 
walk  humbly  with  God.' 

There  is  nothing  really  opposed  in  relig-i 
science,  though  there  are  many  false  opposi 
well  as  false  reconcilements  of  them.  But  v 
be  content  to  see  in  times  of  transition  thei 
diverge  when  the  one  goes  forward  and  thi 
remains  behind,  or  when  the  vigour  of  youth 
one  comes  into  conflict  with  the  traditions  of  ai 
in  the  other.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  be  too  m 
servants  of  the  hour,  falling  under  the  domi 
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of  material  well-being.  Still,  we  know  that  tl 
advancinof  tide  of  natural  science  cannot  be  drive 
back ;  nor  is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  th 
the  sentiment  of  religion  will  ever  be  banished  fro 
the  human  heart ;  and  this  consideration  may  lej 
us  to  expect  a  time  when  they  may  be  reconcile 
if  not  perfectly,  yet  more  than  at  present;  wh< 
religion  may  be  enlightened,  extended,  purifie 
and  philosophy  or  science  inspired  and  elevate 
and  both  allied  together  in  the  ser\^ce  of  God  ai 
man. 

And  even  now  we  can  imagine  individuals  in  who 
no  such  opposition  is  found  to  exist,  whose  min 
shrink  from  no  investigation,  and  are  not  startled  1 
any  real  conclusions  from  facts  ;  who  have  a  sense 
the  perfect  innocence  of  critical  inquiries  into  Scri 
ture  and  speculations  about  the  origin  of  man,  ai 
yet  live  in  faith  and  in  communion  %\'ith  God,  ai 
are  impartial,  not  because  they  have  no  religion,  b 
because  they  leave  the  result  with  Him.  They  a 
sensible  that  God  has  assigned  them  a  work  which 
as  much  His  work  as  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  1 
ministers  of  religion.  Regarding  all  truth  as  a  revel 
tion  of  God,  they  have  no  egotism  which  leads  the 
to  maintain  their  own  ideas  or  discoveries  in  prefe 
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them.    Already  they  seem  to  themselves  like 
playing  upon  the  sands  of  the  ocean.     Anc 
hour  of  death,  when  their  eyes  close  upon 
nature,  they  know  that  He  is  mindful  of  th 
that  to  Him  they  will  return. 
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AND  OTHER  SHEEP  I  HAVE,  WHICH  ARE  NOT 
THIS  FOLD :  THEM  ALSO  I  MUST  BRING,  AND  Th 
SHALL  HEAR  MY  VOICE;  AND  THERE  SHALL  BE  C 
FOLD,  AND  ONE  SHEPHERD.  ^^^^  x.  n 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  was  originally  desigi 
for  His  own  people.     It  was  not  a  philosophy, 
a  life — the  life  of  a  private  man  standing  in  no  relat 
to  the  political  differences   or  to  the  religious  c 
troversies  of  his  age.     He  was  not  a  formal  teac 
who  laid  down  abstract  principles,  but  He  'went  ab 
doing  good,'  and  gracious  words  dropped  from  . 
hps  which  drew  men's  hearts  towards  Him.  The  les 
was  relative  to  the  occasion,  called  out  by  some  wor( 
His  disciples,  by  some  want  of  the  multitude — '  hav 
nothing  to  eat' — by  some  incident  happening  in 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  changing  aspect  of 
own  Hfe  as  the  Jewish  nation  accepted  or  rejec 
His  message,  by  the  doom  which  He  saw  was  impe 
inp-  over  them.     He  went  un  once  or  oftener  to 
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lived  habitually  among  the  common  people, 
men  gathered  to  Him,  He  spoke  to  them— 
a  boat,  in  a  synagogue,  on  a  mountain,  in  the 
of  the  temple ;  and  His  words  were  instinct  with ; 
love  and  power ;  when  the  eye  saw  Him  it 
Him,  when  the  ear  heard  Him  it  gave  witness  t 
He  sought  to  create  in  men  the  feeling  which  al 
His  own  being,  that '  they  were  the  sons  of  Go' 
simple  and  natural  is  the  life  of  Christ,  like  tb 
any  other  man,  only  greater  and  better;  a 
through  this  simple  and  natural  life  a  light  : 
which  reaches  the  controversies  of  after  ages  ; 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  to  s 
that  our  Lord  had  ever  passed  beyond  the  boi 
Israel  or  entered  into  any  Gentile  city.  Hej 
did  not  come  across  that  great  controversy 
agitated  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  Chui 
relation  of  the  Jewish  to  the  Gentile  convert 
had  no  occasion  to  lay  down  in  so  many  wo 
general  principle  which  thirty  years  afterwar 
affirmed  by  St.  Paul,  that  God  was  not  the  ' 
the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles ;  ye 
sort  of  anticipation  or  inspiration,  under  a  fig 
parable.  He  implies  the  same  when  He  says : 
sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;   the 
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God  and  man :  '  Be  ye  therefore  the  children  of  yo 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  for  He  maketh  His  sun 
shine  upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and  sende 
His  rain  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust.' 

Thus  we  may  think  of  Christ  not  only  as  t 
founder  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  as  the  uniter 
reconciler  of  many  churches  to  Himself  and  to  o 
another.  We  may  think  of  Him  also  as  restoring 
men  everj^w'here,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  just  ai 
the  unjust,  to  the  fatherhood  of  God.  The  divisio 
of  Christians  have  passed  into  a  byword.  T 
hatreds  of  those  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Chr 
are  deeper  and  more  lasting  than  any  others,  hand 
down  from  generation  to  generation  Hke  blood- feu 
among  barbarous  tribes.  The  same  spirit  of  alien 
tion  is  obser\''able  among  nations,  and  among  d 
ferent  classes  in  the  same  nation,  even  in  our  o\ 
humane  and  civilized  age.  There  are  not  many  pt 
sons  who  habitually  regard  all  other  men  of  all  rani 
religions,  races,  as  equally  with  themselves  Go< 
creatures.  Yet  there  is  also  an  uneasy  feeling  amoi 
us  that  all  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  best  m' 
seem  to  be  free  from  such  enmities  and  narrownesse 
in  the  hour  of  death  there  are  few  who  retain  the: 
and  we  sometimes  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  ho 
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prayers  and  aspirations  cannot  in  a  day  cha 
customs  of  society ;  that  the  deep  lines  which  s 
ancient  forms  of  religion  will  outlast  our 
Nor  can  we  say  how  far  political  or  ecck 
measures  may  be  able  to  effect  the  union  of  ( 
religious  communions.  But  one  thing  is  cleai 
such  hopes  are  to  be  realized  at  all,  a  Chri 
Catholic  spirit  must  have  prepared  the  way  i 
fulfilment ;  then  the  walls  of  Jericho  may  fall  < 
themselves.  And  although  the  prospects  of  ui 
peace  in  the  Church  and  the  world  may  be 
yet  every  one  may  cherish  them  in  his  owr 
and  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  our  feelii 
actions  whether  we  think  of  a  Church  one  ai 
visible,  embracing  all  ages  and  all  races  and  d 
mankind,  or  whether  our  idea  of  the  Christian 
is  confined  to  that  visible  portion  of  it  in  w 
worship,  and  vainly  seek  amid  all  varieties  of 
stances  to  force  upon  a  reluctant  world. 

I  purpose  in  this  sermon  to  speak  to  you 
spirit  of  unity,  which  I  shall  consider  in  tw 
First,  as  it  affects  our  feelings  or  attitude  towar 
Christian  races  and  religions,  whether  towa 
classical  nations  of  antiquity  or  to  the  great  r 
of  the  East.     Both  these  are  in  fact  very  nea 
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I  will  consider,  but  on  another  occasion,  the  sa 
principle  as  it  touches  our  relations  with  other  Chj 
tian  Churches  or  sects  who,  equally  with  ourseh 
acknowledge  the  Christian  rule  of  faith  and  du 
These  are  nearer  home  ;  their  members  liv^e  amo 
us,  often  in  the  same  street  or  house  ;  and  the  pe; 
and  political  well-being  of  the  communit}'  depei 
greatly  on  the  feelings  which  we  entertain  towa 
them,  and  they  towards  us.  But,  lest  I  should  we; 
you  by  crowding  too  many  important  topics  into 
space  of  a  brief  half  hour,  I  will  defer  the  secc 
division  of  the  subject  to  another  day. 

In  former  ages  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
antagonist  of  every  other.  Its  attitude  was  nee 
sarily  one  of  hostihty  to  the  Gentile  world.  It  wa| 
an  interminable  war,  not  only  against  the  vices  of 
heathen,  but  against  their  literature  and  philosop 
To  the  first  Christians  they  were  '  knowledge  falsel} 
called,'  and  it  was  even  debated  among  them  whet 
any  of  the  great  teachers  of  antiquity  had  been  sav 
Soon  the  Church  began  to  fight  against  the  woi 
not  with  spiritual  weapons,  but  empire  against  emp 
the  Pagan  empire  against  the  Christian,  the  Athanas 
against  the  Arian.  The  struggle  was  renewed 
what  is  called  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians.     Oi 
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one  another,  and  for  six  centuries  and  more, 
Albigensian  crusade,  at  the  time  of  the  Refon 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  history  of 
tianity  has  been  an  almost  continuous  tale  o 
and  bloodshed.  And,  inherited  from  these  c( 
which  are  not  yet  ended,  there  has  been  a  sei 
or  feeling  of  antipathy  to  those  of  a  differer 
which  has  sunk  deep  into  human  nature.  M« 
divided  the  world  into  heathen  and  Christian,  ^ 
considering  how  much  good  may  have  been 
in  the  one,  or  how  much  of  evil  may  have  r 
with  the  other.  They  have  compared  the  be 
of  themselves  with  the  worst  of  their  neighbo 
ideal  of  Christianity  with  the  corruptions  of 
or  the  East.  They  have  not  aimed  at  impa 
but  have  been  contented  to  accumulate  all  tha 
be  said  in  praise  of  their  own,  and  in  dispraise  c 
forms  of  religion.  At  every  turn  such  pre 
meet  us,  and  often  in  this,  as  well  as  in  formt 
have  had  a  certain  influence  in  our  conduct  t 
half  civilized  or  barbarous  races.  To  mak( 
Christians  might  be  an  object  worthy  of  us,  b 
they  become  Christians  we  seem  to  have  no 
towards  them.  The  same  narrow  spirit  h; 
verted  our  notions  of  education.     Persons  w 
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that  It  teaches  us  by  contrast  the  superiority 
Christianity.  Even  the  word  heathen,  instead  of  bei: 
regarded  according  to  its  etymology  as  the  equivale 
of  Gentiles  or  nations,  has  received  what  logicia 
would  call  a  bad  connotation.  Yet  how  unnatural 
all  this,  and  how  unlike  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gosp 
Christ  Himself  is  the  first  teacher  of  toleration  wh 
He  says  of  the  prophet  who  was  not  numbered  amo 
His  followers,  'Forbid  him  not';  or  again,  looking  fc 
ward  to  the  future  ministry  of  His  disciples,  '  Pray  i 
them  that  persecute  you.'  In  a  similar  spirit  St.  Pj 
says  :  '  Bless  them  that  persecute  you,  bless  and  cui 
not ' ;  and,  instead  of  confining  the  grace  of  God  to  t 
elect  or  to  the  Jewish  people,  he  lays  down  the  bro 
principle  that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  wi 
God,  but  that,  as  is  elsewhere  added,  '  in  every  nati^ 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  doeth  righteously  is  accept 
of  Him.'  In  the  Church,  too,  of  after  ages  there 
a  better  voice  heard  at  intersals ;  the  corruptions 
Christians  are  condemned  by  the  virtues  of  heathei 
When  the  truth  was  forced  upon  the  early  Christia 
that  among  the  Gentiles  also  there  was  a  faith 
a  di\'ine  mind,  and  a  hope  of  immortality,  and 
desire  to  live  above  the  world,  then  they  began 
recognize  that  here,  too,  there  had  been  the  spirit 
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a  living-  antag-onism  between  Christianity  a 
extinct  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  tw 
ever  been  silently  intermingling  and  marrying, 
we  can  no  longer  separate  them,  the  old  phil 
supplying  some  instrument  of  thought  or  soi 
ment  of  politics  or  ethics  to  the  Catholic  systei 
in  a  Christian  country  we  can  scarcely  dist 
which  portion  of  the  truth  has  been  received 
from  a  Gentile,  which  from  a  Jewish  or  CI 
source. 

And  so  with  ourselves,  when  we  travel  or  r 
accounts  of  travellers  in  any  eastern  country ;  c 
impression  is  something  like  that  of  St.  Pau 
he  stood  upon  the  Areopagus,  that  the  peoj 
wholly  given  to  idolatry.  We  see  or  read  of  t 
full  of  idols,  of  cruel  and  barbarous  rites  still  pr; 
of  licentiousness  in  the  garb  of  religion,  of  a  sh 
and  degrading  asceticism.  But  when  we  look 
below  the  surface  we  find,  at  any  rate  in  all  th 
religions  of  the  world,  a  higher  witness  still  j 
with  them.  The  conscience  of  men  is  not  dead 
are  feeling  after  God  if  haply  they  may  fine 
Just  as  we  often  remark  about  individuals  from 
distance  or  prejudice  has  estranged  us,  that  tl 
much  better  and  more  like  ourselves  than  we 
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11.]         CONTRASTS  AND  PARALLELISMS  '■ 

disputes  about  doctrine  which  we  fancied  to  I 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  reappear  in  them.  The  di 
tinctions  of  clergy-  and  laity,  the  institution  of  mona 
ticism,  exist  in  several  of  them ;  the  opposition 
faith  and  works,  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  for  tl 
sins  of  men,  are  not  wanting-  in  them.  They  too  ha'' 
their  difficulties  about  necessity  and  free  will,  the 
reconciliation  of  philosophy  and  fciith,  their  attemp 
to  harmonize  new  thoughts  with  old  writings  hand( 
down  by  tradition,  their  differences  about  inspiratioi 
hke  the  East  in  general,  a  little  caricaturing  our  mo 
sober  Western  thoughts  ;  and  the  art  of  interpretati( 
has  been  carried  further  by  them  than  any  of  O' 
Western  commentators.  At  everj^  turn  the  student 
Brahmanism  or  Buddhism  or  Mahometism,  or  of  tl 
ancient  records  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  with  a  thr 
of  interest  comes  across  some  striking  parallelis 
with  the  language  or  thoughts  of  the  Old  and  Xe 
Testament,  or  the  practices  of  the  Christian  Churcl 
and  far  more  interesting  than  these  parallelisms 
literary  style  or  ceremonial  is  the  fact  that  in  eve 
great  rehgion  there  have  been  a  few  who  have  soug 
to  pierce  through  the  outward  forms  of  religion 
its  true  nature,  who,  like  the  prophets  in  the  O 
Testament,  have  seen  the  truth  of  Christ  under  oth 
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science,  nor  the  power  of  great  political  mov 
which  will  so  greatly  affect  the  future  his 
Christianity  as  our  increased  acquaintance  wil 
religions.  Mankind  have  lived  in  comparati^ 
tion  hitherto ;  now  knowledge  coming  from  t] 
of  the  earth,  and  from  the  most  remote  ages,  j 
upon  us  like  a  flood,  obscuring  some  of  our 
landmarks,  but  also  creating  in  us  a  sense  sue 
never  had  before,  that  we  are  one  family,  tc 
God  has  spoken  at  sundry  times  and  in  divei 
ners,  of  whom  no  one  member  has  been  alt< 
banished  or  expelled  from  Him,  The  mere  fe 
this  leads  us  to  regard  the  world  under  a  d 
aspect,  no  longer  as  lying-  under  the  shadow 
wrath,  but  as  pitied  and  accepted  of  Him  ;  no 
as  dwelling  in  darkness,  but  with  a  partial  ligh 
basis  on  which  we  rest  seems  to  be  firmer  an( 
than  formerly:  there  are  many  more  witness^ 
we  supposed  to  the  first  principles  of  religion 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  knowledge  ( 
creeds  enlightens  us  about  our  own.  Who  t 
his  mind  fixed  on  the  great  forms  of  religior 
have  endured  for  ages  in  the  East  can  think  r 
the  petty  disputes  which  sometimes  agitate  the 
of  Christians  in  our  own  day,  and  are  carried  ( 
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II.]  JUDGEMENT  BY  MORAL  STANDARDS      ; 

race  during  so  many  ages,  and  remembers  that  t] 
same  trivialities  which  agitate  ourselves  have  be( 
rife  in  other  times  and  countries  ?  For  the  comiptio 
of  rehgion,  the  illusions  of  religion,  the  external  for 
of  religion,  seem  in  different  degrees  to  be  common 
all  of  them  ;  the  true  light  which  lighteth  ever}-  m; 
coming  into  the  world  shines  only  sparingly  and 
inter\'als. 

The  greatest  lesson  which  the  religious  histoi 
of  mankind  teaches  us  is  that,  laying  aside  the  cer 
monial  and  external,  we  should  cling  to  the  moi 
and  spiritual.  For  this  is  the  high  and  permane 
element  of  religion ;  it  is  also  the  element  to  the  reco 
nition  of  which  in  its  fulness  ver\'  few  attain,  and  fro 
these  few  a  noble  rule  of  life  has  been  imparted 
mankind,  and  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  have  bei 
reflected  in  them.  Such  a  view  of  religion,  instead 
dividing  the  world  more  and  more,  is  a  peacemak 
between  nations  and  races  ;  men  more  easily  approai 
those  with  whose  creed  they  have  some  degree 
sympathy;  they  are  more  readily  received  by  the 
when  they  can  present  them  with  a  truth,  not  ant 
gonistic  to  their  own  better  thoughts,  but  in  harmoi 
with  them.  It  is  hard  to  transplant  our  sects  ai 
forms  of  worship  to  some  Eastern  land,  to  carry  thith 
customs  and  usaees  which  are  familiar  to  us  but  ha 
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least  the  difficulty  is  of  another  kind,  to  appe 
the  worse  to  the  better  nature  of  men,  to  ( 
the  higher  thought  which  lies  buried  in  them, 
them  onward  through  their  own  feelings  of  rei 
not  in  spite  of  them.  This  is  missionary  v 
which  every  one  may  engage,  and  not  the  o 
minister  only,  which  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
person,  giving  offence  to  no  one,  elevatii 
purifying  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  And 
one  says  that  the  distinctive  character  of  Chr 
is  thus  likely  to  be  lost,  and  that  we  are  appr( 
too  near  to  the  condemned  doctrine  '  that  ev 
shall  be  saved  by  the  sect  which  he  professe 
vided  he  be  diligent  to  form  his  life  accordinj 
may  answer  that  such  was  in  fact  the  way  ir 
Jews  and  Gentiles  both  alike  received  the  Gos 
as  a  truth  wholly  new  or  antagonistic  to  them 
confirmed  by  their  own  religion  or  philosoph) 
law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  bring  men  to  Chri 
to  Him  bore  all  the  prophets  witness,  and  t 
commandment  was  an  old  one.  So  in  other 
there  were  antecedents  of  the  Christian  fa 
growing  consciousness  of  the  brotherhood  c 
kind,  the  increasing  sense  of  the  unity  of  Go< 
ideas  must  be  given  through  something ;  men 
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II.]  PRAEPARATIO  EVANGELIC  A  : 

wider  conception  of  revelation  is  forced  upon  us  h 
a  wider  experience  such  as  neither  the  first  ages  n< 
any  other  have  possessed  hitherto.  Thirdly,  in  wh 
I  have  said  nothing-  is  implied  of  which  the  germ 
not  already  contained  in  many  passages  of  Scriptur 
such  as  the  words,  '  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  1 
that  feareth  God  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepts 
of  Him.' 

Yet  higher  and  more  ideal  than  any  outward  i 
visible  Church  is  the  invisible,  of  which  our  concepti( 
is  more  abstract  and  distant,  and  therefore  mo 
vacant  and  shadowy.  It  is  described  in  the  words 
the  Bidding  Prayer  as  '  the  congregation  of  faithi 
men  dispersed  throughout  the  world.'  But  who  th( 
are  no  eye  of  man  can  discern !  For  the  wheat  ai 
the  tares  grow  together  in  this  world,  and  many  a 
called  but  few  are  chosen,  and  many  are  hearers  b 
not  doers  of  the  word,  and  the  first  shall  be  last  ai 
the  last  first ;  and  there  are  other  sheep  not  of  tl 
fold,  and  there  are  those  who  have  not  seen  and  y 
have  believed.  There  are  nominal  Christians  wl 
are  in  no  sense  real  Christians ;  and,  on  the  other  har 
in  distant  lands  there  are  those  to  whom  Christ 
His  individual  person  was  never  known,  who,  nev€ 
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selves,  for  the  truth  and  not  for  the  opinion 
only,  above  the  w^orld  and  not  merely  in  it. 
communion  of  souls  and  of  good  men  evei 
and  in  all  ages,  who,  if  they  could  have  kno 
another  and  the  Lord,  would  have  acknowled^ 
they  were  animated  with  a  common  spirit,  ani 
have  loved  and  delighted  in  one  another.     I 
too,  feel  that  in  the  thought  of  this  there  is 
and  strength ;   we  rejoice  in  the  consciousn 
here  in   this    congregation,  and   everywhere 
furthest  limits  of  the  world,  there  are  those  wl 
in  the  same  relation  towards  God  which,  as  v^ 
it  may  be  granted  to  us  to  attain  ;  and  that,  c 
have  gone  before,  many  are  coming  after  to  v^ 
His  will  in  this  life  and  in  another. 

But  sometimes  there  has  been  a  confusioi 
minds  of  men,  and  they  have  sought  to  cl( 
visible  Church  in  the  attributes  of  the  invi: 
to  narrow  the  invisible  Church  to  the  visib] 
kingdom  of  God,  which  is  without,  has  been 
up  with  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  kingc 
Church  of  history  has  been  transformed 
Church  of  prophecy.  For  mankind  easily 
that  the  true  ornaments  of  a  church  are  not  ^ 
silver  or  any  such  thing,  but  the  lives  of  b 
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of  the  state  regulated  by  law  and  custom  with  th 
ideal  of  the  perfect  state  which  existed  in  a  drea 
only,  or  in  the  heart  of  man.  So  Plato  in  a  we 
known  passage  of  the  Republic  ^,  which  reminds  us 
the  transitions  of  the  Gospels,  may  be  said  to  pj 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  without  to  t 
kinofdom  of  God  which  is  ^^^thin  us.  At  the  end 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Republic  he  says :  '  Then 
that  be  his  motive  he  will  not  be  a  statesman  ? '  ' 
the  dog  of  Egypt  (the  strange  oath  of  Socrates), 
the  dog  of  Eg}^pt  he  will !  in  the  city  which  is 
own  he  certainly  will,  though  in  the  land  of  his  bir 
perhaps  not,  unless  he  have  a  divine  call.'  '  I  und 
stand,'  is  the  reply,  '  you  mean  that  he  wall  be  ru 
in  that  city  of  which  we  are  the  founders,  and  wh 
exists  in  idea  only,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
such  an  one  anywhere  on  earth.'  '  In  heaven,'  rep] 
Socrates,  '  there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  it,  methin 
which  he  who  desires  may  behold,  and,  beholding,  n 
set  his  house  in  order,' 

^  Plato,  Jowett's  Translation,  iii.  306. 
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GOD  FORBID :  FOR  THEN  HOW  SHALL  GOD  . 
THE  WORLD? 

ROMAI 

The  simplest  truths  of  religion  are  also  the 
and  most  inexhaustible.  They  are  everywhere 
us,  like  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  yet 
hardly  conscious  of  their  presence.  They  ; 
grow  up  in  us  naturally  by  the  light  of  rea 
conscience ;  they  are  the  established  beliefs 
age  or  country  in  which  we  live.  All  men  are 
in  holding  them,  and  there  is  nothing  new  to 
about  them. 

They  may  be  summed  up  in  two  or  three  j 
tions  which  nobody  would  deny,  as  for  es 
God  is  just ;  God  is  true  ;  He  governs  the  w 
fixed  rule  ;  He  is  the  Author  of  our  being  ;  H( 
and  sees  all  things.     And  yet  these  simple  j 
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III.]  SIMPLE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD 

The  most  trifling  controversy  of  the  day  has  a  deej 
intere-t  for  us  than  the  great  question  of  all  reh'gi( 
the  nature  and  character  of  God.  Few  persons  hi 
ever  seriously  inquired  into  the  e\'idence  supplied 
their  own  nature,  and  by  the  course  of  the  world, 
the  manner  of  God's  dealings  with  them.  And  wh 
holding  the  beliefs  of  the  divine  perfection  in  a  la 
unmeaning-  way,  they  have  allowed  all  sorts  of  otl 
beliefs  to  spring  up  in  their  minds  which  are  practica 
inconsistent  with  this.  They  have  not  said :  '  1 
that  is  impossible,  because  it  contradicts  the  div 
justice  or  the  divine  goodness ' ;  '  That  is  impossil 
because  it  contradicts  the  divine  truth ' ;  or,  in  1 
impetuous  language  of  the  Apostle,  '  Yea,  let  G 
be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar ' ;  or,  '  Shall  not  1 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  These  are  the  te 
to  which  all  systems  of  theology  must  at  last 
brought,  the  human,  or  rather  the  divine,  ideas 
truth  and  right  and  goodness  and  love. 

I  purpose  to  speak  in  this  sermon  of  our  simpl 
conceptions  of  the  divine  nature.  And  first  I  sh 
consider  what  these  are,  and  how  far  they  can 
said  to  accord  with  our  experience  of  the  worl 
and  secondly  I  shall  show  how  the  primary  conce 
tions   of  God   have   been  violated,  not  only  in   t 
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knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  that  they 
fixed  principles  or  anchors  of  the  soul  which 
fast  amid  the  waves  of  time  in  life  and  death. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  there  woulc 
great  difference  about  the  language  in  which  w 
describe  the  Divine  Being,  We  should  usi 
derived  from  human  goodness,  because  we 
other.  But  while  we  should  admit  that  t 
applied  to  God  in  a  transcendent  sense,  tra 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  we  should  in 
they  have  essentially  the  same  meaning  in  b( 
of  them.  For  example,  when  we  say  that 
just,  we  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  Him  a 
which  is  the  reverse  of  human  justice,  but  on 
perfect,  such  as  is  proper  to  One  who  know: 
circumstances  of  every  case,  and  has  therefo 
of  infinite  equity  in  dealing  with  them.  "V\ 
ascribe  any  of  these  epithets  to  God,  we  i 
affirm  that  at  any  rate  He  does  not  fall  shoi 
quality  denoted  by  them  in  the  ordinary  human 
the  words.  There  is  no  standard  to  which  we  ( 
the  nature  of  God  but  our  own  moral  ideas,  a 
cast  a  doubt  upon  these  then  we  are  altogethe 

Under  the  name  of  the  Father  of  our  Lo 
Christ  we  are  worshipping  an  unknown  God,  ( 
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III.]        POWER,  JUSTICE,  AND  GOODNESS 

They  meant  to  ask  whether  all  the  different  virtij 
were  derived  from  a  single  principle.  So  we  mig 
ask  whether  there  is  one  attribute  of  God  or  mar 
and  we  might  sum  up  all  in  one  word — divine  perfc 
tion.  If  we  were  further  to  analyse  this  we  shot 
attribute  to  Him,  first,  knowledge  and  power,  whi 
seem  to  be  different  aspects  of  the  same  quality,  for 
know  all  things  is  to  be  able  to  do  them  ;  secondly,  y 
should  attribute  to  Him  truth  and  justice,  which  a 
similarly  connected,  for  truth  is  the  foundation 
justice  ;  thirdly,  we  should  attribute  to  Him  goodn€ 
— not  that  easy-going  temper  or  character  whi 
sometimes  passes  under  this  name  among  men,  but  t 
everlasting  purpose  that  all  His  creatures  should 
good  even  as  He  is  good.  Though  He  might  jud 
them  and  punish  them  in  this  life  or  another  (ai 
this  might  be  the  effect  of  the  fixed  laws  by  whi 
He  governs  the  world),  yet  we  should  feel  confide 
of  His  having  provided  that  His  banished  ones  1 
not  expelled  from  Him.  We  should  not  doubt  th 
He  who  had  the  power  would  also  have  the  will 
restore  men  to  Himself ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  says :  '  J 
then  God  concluded  all  men  under  sin  that  He  mig 
have  mercy  upon  all.' 

The  mediaeval  saints  would  have  Sf>oken  of  wh 
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they  feel  any  desire  to  cast  aside  the  burden  of 
become  conscious  of  One  who  wills  that  they 
saved.  The  thought  of  this  perfection  migh 
raptures  in  our  minds  such  as  find  utteranc€ 
hymns  of  the  Psalmist :  '  I  will  love  Thee,  O  I 
strength  ;  I  will  praise  Thee  with  my  whole  he 
might  create  in  us  such  a  sense  of  confide 
truth  as  is  expressed  in  the  words :  '  The  Loi 
light  and  my  salvation ' ;  or  in  that  yet  deep( 
which  is  heard  in  Psalm  xc :  '  Lord,  Thou  h; 
our  refuge  from  generation  to  generation ; 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  tl 
and  the  world  were  formed,  Thou  art  God  fro 
lasting  to  everlasting ' ;  or  might  give  us  such 
of  peace  as  is  expressed  in  those  pathetic  v 
Psalm  xxiii :  '  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  th 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  f( 
art  with  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comf 
This  is  the  language  which  the  Psalmist  uses  ii 
circumstances  of  his  life ;  he  feels  that  God 
present  with  him ;  and  in  all  the  higher  anc 
thoughts  which  pass  his  mind  he  recognizes 
inspiration.  But  this  is  not  the  language 
hearts ;  we  have  not  this  same  joyous  confic 
God ;  at  least  there  are  few  persons  who  w 
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revealed  to  us.  With  how  much  wider  knowledg 
with  how  much  deeper  feeling-,  can  the  modern  astn 
nomer  look  up  at  the  stars  and  say,  '  When  I  considi 
the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  ar 
the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man  th 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? '  We  have  given  up  tl 
notion  of  the  human  personality  of  God,  and  we  ha^ 
not  yet  mastered  this  other  conception  of  a  personalii 
clothed  in  laws. 

But  there  is  another  reason  which  lies  deeper  sti 
For  the  truth  is  that  our  minds  are  partly  cloudt 
by  a  doubt — the  same  doubt  which  pressed  upon  tl 
author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes — the  existence  ( 
evil  in  the  world.  How  is  this  divine  perfectic 
reconcilable  with  the  misery  of  our  poor,  with  tl 
vice  of  our  criminals,  with  the  disease  and  death  whic 
we  see  everywhere  around  us,  with  the  crushing  mi 
fortunes  which  sometimes  oppress  the  good,  with  tl 
tendencies  to  evil  or  with  the  actual  evil  which  we  fir 
in  our  hearts  .^  That  is  the  difficulty  which  is  presse 
upon  us,  and  which  some  persons  use  as  an  argumei 
to  make  us  believe  ever}-thing ;  which  others  addu( 
as  a  reason  why  we  should  believe  nothing.  Men  wi 
often  advance  the  most  monstrous  doctrines  respectir 
the  character  and  actions  of  God.     And,  when  reasc 
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whether  a  man  thinks  or  feels,  there  is  a  deac 
hanging  about  his  neck,  darkening  his  life 
needs  to  be  removed.  Is  our  conception  of 
be  formed  according  to  that  image  which  exist 
us,  or  to  be  derived  from  our  experience  of  ev 
world  ?  That  is  the  question.  My  brethrer 
an  old  difficulty  which  is  not  now  broached 
first  time,  and  to  which  we  cannot  expect 
a  full  answer  in  this  life,  because  the  purf 
God  towards  us  are  only  revealed  in  par 
though  unable  to  wholly  remove  the  difiiculty 
that  we  may  see  the  direction  in  which  the  a 
to  be  sought.  For,  first  of  all,  we  have  no 
to  say  that  God  either  causes  or  permits  evil,  \ 
that  He  governs  the  world  by  fixed  laws,  w: 
limits  of  which  good  and  evil  display  the 
He  has  made  the  world  to  be  a  sort  of  th 
which  men  act  their  parts.  If  you  say  that  inc 
are  sacrificed  to  the  working  of  these  laws, 
not  thinking  too  much  of  this  life  only, 
conscious  that  there  may  be  other  states  of  1 
which  the  meanest  creatures  here — the  crij 
pauper,  the  criminal — may  have  another  chan 
them,  and  strike  for  another  goal,  and  the  last 
first  and  the  first  perhaps  last. 
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than  appears  ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  othe 
reasons,  we  look  forward  to  a  future  life.  Bu 
secondly,  we  feel  that  good  is  inseparable  from  evi 
and  that  we  can  form  no  distinct  conception  of  th 
one  apart  from  the  other.  Both  seem  to  flow  equall 
from  the  free  agency  of  man,  and  if  we  were  to  den 
the  existence  of  evil  we  should  be  compelled  to  den 
the  existence  of  good.  This  shows  us  that  we  mu; 
not  be  too  certain  of  our  own  ideas  on  this  subjec 
and  that  some  part  of  the  difficulty  is  due  to  the  us 
of  a  word.  For  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  exisi 
ence  of  evil  in  the  world,  we  spoke  rather  of  degree 
of  perfection  or  of  degrees  of  imperfection  (and  whi 
do  we  mean  by  evil  more  than  this?),  that  part  ( 
terror  which  is  due  to  the  influence  of  language  woul 
be  removed.  Logic  would  no  longer  be  able  to  stan 
over  us  like  a  hard  taskmaster  asserting  the  omn 
potence  of  God,  and  the  existence  of  evil,  and  requirin 
us  to  draw  the  conclusion. 

But  still,  I  admit  that  evil  under  whatever  name 
a  reality  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  any  new  us 
of  language.  And,  though  I  am  afraid  of  seeming  t 
carr>'  you  too  far  away  from  home,  there  is  anothc 
consideration  to  which  I  should  wish  to  draw  yoi 
attention.     It  is  not  the  mere  existence  of  e\i\,  h\ 
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regards  another  life,  but  also  as  regards  this 
could  imagine  that  the  evil  and  disorder  whicl 
around  us  is  but  a  step  or  stage  in  the  f 
towards  order  and  perfection,  then  our  conce 
evil  would  be  greatly  changed.  Geology  tel 
remote  ages  in  which  animals  wandered  o 
earth  when  as  yet  man  '  was  not,'  and  of  ages 
and  more  distant  still  in  which  there  was  no  b: 
movement  of  living  creature  on  land  or  se 
slowly,  and  by  so  many  steps,  did  the  eartl 
we  inhabit  attain  to  the  fulness  of  life  which 
around  us.  And  I  might  go  on  to  speak 
world  as  a  pebble  in  the  ocean  of  space,  as  r 
in  relation  to  the  universe  than  the  least  thi 
to  the  greatest,  or  to  the  whole  earth.  But, 
may  not  become  dizzy  in  thinking  about  thi: 
ask  you  to  consider  the  bearing  of  such  refl 
which  are  simple  matters  of  fact,  on  our  pres( 
ject.  They  tend  to  show  us  how  small  a  part,  r 
of  the  physical,  but  also  of  the  moral  world,  i 
known  to  us.  They  suggest  to  us  that  the  € 
suffering  which  we  see  around  us  may  be  o 
beginning  of  another  and  higher  state  of  be 
be  realized  during  countless  ages  in  the  his 
man.     That  progress   of  which  we  think  so 
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should  no  more  think  seriously  of  the  miser}-  throug 
which  many  have  attained  to  that  higher  state  c 
being  than  we  should  think  of  some  bad  dream,  o 
dwell  on  some  aberration  or  perversity  of  childhoo 
when  the  character  had  been  formed  and  had  grow 
up  to  the  stature  of  the  perfect  man. 

Well,  but  some  one  will  say,  I  would  rather  not  b 
deluded  with  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite  future,  ter 
or  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  years  hence,  when  I  se 
and  feel  wretchedness  at  my  very  door,  and  in  m 
own  home,  when  at  this  hour  during  which  we  ar 
here  assembled  there  are  thousands  of  suffering,  hope 
less  beings  to  whom  life  is  a  burden.  How  will  th 
millennium  of  which  you  speak  profit  them  ?  I  wi 
not  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  that  this  worl 
would  be  the  most  unjust  of  worlds  if  there  were  n 
other;  but  there  is  another  reflection  which  is  neare 
than  that.  The  evil,  the  misery',  the  moral  and  phy 
sical  degradation  you,  who  are  so  much  moved  at  th 
spectacle,  have  the  power  of  mitigating,  of  relieving 
of  preventing.  This  millennium,  which  is  so  far  of 
may  be  brought  by  you  into  your  own  neighbour 
hood  ;  there  may  be  a  kingdom  of  heaven  in  a  paris 
at  the  present  hour,  as  well  as  in  some  remote  age  0 
another.     From  you  may  flow  an  inspiration  of  good 
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evil,  and  of  removing-  the  circumstances  out  c 
evil  grows.  And  do  not  let  us  say,  How  car 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  existence  of  the  ev 
How  can  we  get  rid  of  evil  ?  How  can  we  fi 
purpose  with  a  view  to  which  God  has  allo\ 
to  exist  ?  This  is  the  best  speculative  answei 
difficulty,  namely,  that  we  can  remove  evil ; 
best  practical  answer — for,  when  we  are  most 
engaged  in  doing  good  to  others,  then  v 
strongly  feel  that  the  sad  experience  of  evi' 
world  is  really  reconcilable  with  that  other  ii 
the  divine  nature  which  is  presented  to  us  b; 
and  conscience. 

It  seems  to  be  a  harder  task  to  think  of  C 
than  formerly,  because  we  can  no  longer  t 
Him  as  the  God  of  our  Church  or  nation,  bu 
whole  earth,  nor  of  the  earth  merely,  but  of 
of  worlds.  Yet  in  all  ages,  the  ages  of  crec 
faith  as  well  as  those  of  reason  and  inqu 
minds  of  men  have  been  struggling  after  God 
they  might  find  Him.  The  ancient  Greek 
that  he  saw  God,  first  in  the  likeness  of  n 
better  but  greater  than  himself;  then  as  fate, 
mind  ;  whose  providential  interference  was  int 
to  meet  a  difficulty,  and  who  was  not  so  m 
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deceive.  Yet  even  he  had  no  conception  of  a  Goi 
who  was  the  God  of  all  nations  of  the  earth,  Slowl 
and  partially  in  the  decline  of  Roman  and  Greek  lift 
when  the  different  streams  of  human  thought  wer 
beginning  to  meet  and  mingle,  the  wiser  part  of  th 
Gentile  world  became  dimly  conscious  that  God  ws 
not  the  God  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  of  a 
mankind. 

Even  in  the  Scriptures  too,  if  we  read  them  atter 
tively,  we  shall  find  a  similar  progressive  revelation  ( 
the  divine  nature.  In  the  childhood  of  the  worl 
God  walked  in  the  garden  and  talked  with  Adan 
But  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  plainly  told  that  r 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  In  the  Book  < 
Exodus  we  read  that  God  hardened  Pharaoh  s  hear 
and  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  He  tempted  Abrahan 
but  again  in  the  New  Testament  that  He  tempteth  c 
man.  And  once  more  in  the  Old  Testament  itse 
we  find  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  notion.  Fir 
He  visited  the  sins  of  the  fethers  up>on  the  childrer 
secondly,  in  the  prophets  there  occurs  the  twice  n 
peated  contradiction  of  this.  Henceforth  there  shod 
be  no  more  this  proverb  in  the  house  of  Israel,  '  tl 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children 
teeth  are  set  on  edge  ' ;  but  every  soul  should  bear  h 
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fell  were  sinners  above  all  the  dwellers  i 
salem  ? '  and  again,  in  the  case  of  the  m; 
blind,  when  the  question  is  asked  Him,  '  Maste 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents  ? ' 

Slowly  and  gradually,  whether  with  or 
Jewish  or  Christian  revelation,  have  men  att 
that  degree  of  clearness  of  insight  into  the 
God  of  which  the  human  mind  seems  capabl* 
again  and  again  they  have  held  the  truth  ir 
sistency,  and  in  the  name  of  Christianity  relap 
Jewish  and  Gentile  error.  They  have  not 
before  themselves  the  attributes  of  God  as  t 
ditions  under  which  they  must  think  of  His  < 
with  man.  How,  for  example,  when  we  s 
God  as  true,  can  we  imagine  that  He  will  see 
than  we  truly  are,  or  interpose  a  fiction  betwet 
self  and  us  ?  Or  how  can  we  suppose  that  H( 
a  Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
truth,  will  make  our  eternal  salvation  depen 
some  accident  of  place  or  time,  or  the  perforn 
some  external  act }  Or  how  can  a  just  God  pi 
for  what  we  never  did,  for  what  another  did, 
mere  tendency  to  evil  which  is  inherent  in  th( 
which  He  has  given  us  ?  How  can  the  most  sc 
spectacle  that  ever  was  seen  upon  earth,  at  v\ 
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of  His  creatures  ?  The  good  of  society,  the  improve 
ment  of  the  offender,  are  the  purposes  of  huma 
punishment.  Shall  we  attribute  to  the  Most  Mercifi 
a  darker  purpose,  of  which  we  hardly  venture  t 
think  or  speak?  Or  shall  we  not  rather  thankfull 
acknowledge  that  His  plans  for  the  improvement  c 
mankind  are  more  perfect,  more  continuous,  than  ou 
human  schemes  of  discipline  ? 

The  changes  which  have  already  taken  place  in  th 
religious  belief  of  Christians  incline  us  to  argue  thj 
there  will  be  other  changes  by  which  religion  an 
morality  may  be  more  perfectly  reconciled.  Man 
dark  clouds  of  error  and  superstition  hang  about  th 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  some  of  these  are  han^ 
ing  about  us  still ;  many  opinions  were  held  by  th 
best  of  men  in  the  Nicene  Church  from  which  th 
human  mind  now  shrinks  with  horror  and  amaze 
ment.  Who  can  believe  that  the  unbaptized  infant  i 
consigned  to  everlasting  torments  ?  Yet  this  was  one 
the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Christian  world.  \\Tio  ca 
hear  without  trembling  that  one  mortal  sin  consciousl 
committed  after  baptism,  almost,  if  not  altogethe: 
excluded  the  sinner  from  the  hope  of  salvation  }  N 
wonder  that  men  put  off  baptism  until  the  hour  c 
death.     But  what  a  conception  both  of  the  nature  c 
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and   not  to  God  ?     And,   strangest   of  all, 
the  least  error  in  the  use  of  a  word  seems 
been    thought    more   displeasing  to   God   t 
greatest  perfidy  or  cruelty  of  emperors,  or 
ruption  of  cities  and  churches. 

In  the  ancient  Abyssinian  Church,  which 
has  been  thought  to  have  retained  the  primit 
more  than  any  other,  there  was  a  solemn 
words  repeated  on  certain  days  of  the  yea: 
origin  of  the  custom  and  the  name  of  the  ai 
the  words  were  unknown ;  they  were  supp 
some  to  have  been  translated  out  of  another  la 
The  meaning  of  several  of  the  terms  empl 
this  ancient  document  was  uncertain  ;  and  te: 
quoted  from  the  Abyssinian  Scriptures  in  su] 
them  which  were  not  found  in  older  and  bettei 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  this  form  of  words,  e 
to  be  of  such  uncertain  interpretation  and  ai 
was  guarded  by  the  most  tremendous  an^ 
which  were  uttered  by  the  whole  people  ;  and 
did  not  believe  what  they  could  not  wholly  un( 
were  devoted  by  them  to  eternal  damnation 
sometimes  the  anathemas  were  rolled  forth  ii 
of  triumph  to  the  pealing  sound  of  the  org 
sometimes   the   innocent  voice  of  a  child  m 
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ecclesiastical  customs  are  very  tenacious,  and  are  ap 
to  continue  long  after  they  are  disapproved  by  reaso 
and  conscience. 

My  brethren,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that,  if  w 
insist  on  retaining  all  that  we  have  received  froi 
antiquity,  we  must  insensibly  impair  the  divine  imag 
in  the  soul.  Religion  and  morality  will  part  compan 
more  and  more ;  and  we  shall  either  cease  to  behev 
in  God  and  a  future  life  at  all,  or  we  shall  become  ti 
victims  of  ever)-  superstition  ;  we  cannot  draw  near  t 
Him  if  we  think  of  Him  only  as  a  being  v.-ho  watchc 
over  us  in  this  world,  but  leaves  us  to  our  fate  i 
another. 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons  may  be  displease 
with  me  for  saj-ing  this.  But  they  would  be  equal! 
displeased  if  I  were  to  describe  to  them  the  terrors  ( 
hell  in  the  language  of  Tertullian  or  some  other  anciei 
father,  or  as  they  are  depicted  in  the  ^v^itings  of  th; 
Spanish  friar  which  some  of  us  may  have  read  tran: 
lated  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  An 
still  more,  and  more  justly,  would  they  be  displease 
if  I  was  to  apply  their  own  doctrine  to  some  one  ne; 
and  dear  to  them  who  had  led  a  careless  life  and  die 
making  no  sign  of  repentance.  Yet  surely  it 
a  dangerous  thing  to  hold  religious  truth  at  a  distani 
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then,  as  if  such  doctrines  were  too  dreadfi 
entertained,  seriously  to  lay  them  aside  wh 
begin  to  be  applied  to  practice. 

For  indeed  the  thought  of  God  is  awful 
to  us  without  adding  terrific  and  unmeaning 
quences.  We  do  not  suppose  that  God  is  lil 
foolish  father  who  lets  off  his  children  fr 
punishment  which  is  for  their  improveme 
rather  that  'whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  cha 
We  know  that  the  will  and  purpose  of  God 
we  should  become  like  Him ;  that  we  should 
the  garment  of  self  and  put  on  the  Lord  Jesu 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Nor 
imagine  or  believe  that  this  is  to  be  accon 
except  by  the  exertions  of  our  own  wills  co- 
ing  with  His  will.  And,  when  we  think 
own  selfishness,  of  our  absorption  in  the  th 
this  world  and  our  averseness  to  another,  we  i 
this  is  a  great  and  protracted  work  which 
be  accomplished  without  many  a  struggle  am 
sharp  pangs,  which  might  be  described  in  S( 
language  as  dividing  the  body  from  the  spirit,  i 
ourselves.  For,  whether  w^e  speak  of  a  state 
bation  in  which  mankind  or  the  majority  of  tl 
to  have  one  chance  and  then  to  be  cast  aside  f 
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the  Lord.'  The  impure  must  become  pure,  the  untru 
must  become  simple  and  true,  the  tliought  of  Go 
must  take  the  place  of  the  thought  of  self,  there  mus 
be  no  more  hatred  or  party  spirit :  that '  last  infirmit 
of  religious  minds '  must  disappear,  the  tangle  of  01 
own  character  must  be  unwoven  and  woven  agai 
before  we  can  appear  in  His  presence. 

^^^len  we  think  of  another  life,  which  is  the  secon 
great  truth  of  religion,  in  the  light  of  the  attributes  ( 
God,  we  have  a  feehng  of  awe  and  also  of  comfor 
We  know  that  God  will  see  us  as  we  truly  are,  an 
that  in  our  way  we  are  not  too  fit  to  meet  His  searcl 
ing  eye.  But  we  know  also  that  He  w^ill  take  int 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  our  lives.  W^e  ai 
conscious  that  He  is  infinitely  above  us,  and  that  n 
thought  of  ours  can  comprehend  Him.  But,  as  w 
would  rather  be  judged  by  a  great  and  good  ma 
than  by  one  of  a  meaner  sort,  we  would  rather  fal 
as  was  said  of  old,  into  the  hands  of  God  than  mai 
We  know  too  that  a  perfect  God  can  have  no  oth€ 
aim  or  purpose  to  accomplish  but  the  perfection  ( 
His  creatures,  if  this  be  possible.  The  systems  of  me 
do  not  terrify  us,  or  their  wild  denunciations  of  on 
another,  whether  in  this  or  in  former  ages ;  the 
scarcely  last  a  thousand  years,  and  we  know^  that  i 
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of  any  reflecting  being-  is  this,  that  in  tha 
world  of  which  we  know  so  little  we  have  no 
whom  we  can  rely  but  God  only.  Let  us  sor 
be  alone  with  Him  in  this  world,  for  the  tii 
come  when  we  shall  be  alone  with  Him. 
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HEAR,  O  ISRAEL  :  THE  LORD  OUR  GOB  IS  ONE  LORj 

Deut,  \-i.  4. 

Following  the  plan  which  was  indicated  in  a  form 
sermon,  I  shall  proceed  now  to  consider  the  revelati( 
of  the  divine  nature  which  is  made  to  us  in  the  O 
Testament.  This  we  may  hereafter  compare  briefly- 
first,  with  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  of  religion ;  secondl 
with  that  wider  and  more  universal  conception 
God  which  is  given  us  in  history,  in  science,  in  o 
own  experience,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  justice 
a  great  subject  in  the  short  compass  of  a  sermo 
Such  a  treatment  must  necessarily  appear  superfici; 
inadequate,  fragmentary.  I  would  wish  you  to  co: 
sider  what  I  am  going  to  say  as  hints  and  suggestio: 
only,  which  you  may  carrj'  back  with  you  to  t) 
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The  Israelites  themselves  seem  to  have  bee 
scious  that  the  revelation  of  the  divine  natui 
been  gradually  imparted  to  them.  There 
perhaps,  have  been  a  time  in  their  early  histor) 
their  conception  of  God  did  not  differ  mucl: 
those  of  the  surrounding  nations,  when  the 
have  even  given  '  the  fruit  of  their  body  for  1 
of  their  soul.'  But  such  a  practice,  which 
to  be  authoritatively  repudiated  in  the  narra 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  certainly  had  not  survived 
times  when  the  Jews  had  become  a  nation, 
truth  probably  is  that,  as  other  nations,  for  ei 
the  Egyptians,  had  much  more  of  spiritual  r 
than  we  used  to  suppose  in  the  days  whei 
ancient  records  were  unknown  to  us,  so  the  J 
we  examine  the  Old  Testament  critically,  hac 
more  of  superstition  and  idolatry  than  it  wa 
common  to  acknowledge.  These  old  supers 
which  they  had  inherited  from  former  ages  and 
they  had  in  common  with  other  nations,  were 
clinging  to  them  and  returning  upon  them  ;  ar 
when  the  world  began  to  pass  out  of  them  the  Is 
passed  out  of  them  too.  What  they  had  pecu 
themselves  was  not  the  higher  moral  or  re 
sentiment  of  the  whole  race,  but  a  few  great  i 
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existing  institutions,  and  seem  to  have  been  not  mu( 
regarded  in  their  own  Hfetime  or  by  their  own  natio 
yet  whose  words  have  '  lightened  every  man  wl 
Cometh  into  the  world.'  The  writings  of  the  prophe 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  Christ  a 
the  true  religion  of  Israel. 

Without  attempting  to  recover  what  may  be  term( 
the  prehistoric  religion  of  the  Israelites  we  obser 
traces  of  great  changes,  not  unacknowledged  by  ther 
selves  in  their  thoughts  about  the  divine  natui 
Once  God  had  been  only  known  to  them  by  the  nan 
of  Elohim,  which  scarcely  distinguished  Him  from  tl 
other  gods  of  the  poly  theist  peoples  who  surroundc 
them,  afterwards  by  the  solemn  and  more  abstra 
title  of  Jahweh  or  Jehovah,  a  word  which  is  connect* 
with  the  verb  of  existence,  and  seems  to  indicate  tl 
permanence  of  the  divine  nature.  There  was  a  tin 
when  God  had  walked  with  Adam  in  the  gardei 
when  He  partook  with  Abraham  of  the  calf  which  ] 
had  dressed;  when  He  had  talked  with  Moses 
a  man  talketh  with  his  friend  ;  but  everj^  Israeli 
would  have  felt,  as  we  should  do,  the  incongruity 
transferring  these  ancient  representations  to  the  tim 
of  David  or  one  of  the  kings.  Men  look  back  up( 
Paradise  or  to  some  golden  ag^  as  to  a  time  in  whic 
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But  they  forget  that  the  nearer  vision  of  God 
the  narrower,  and  that  to  comprehend  the  wl 
the  visible  world  they  must  ascend  to  the  in 
The  Israelitish  prophets  seem  also  to  have  been 
that  many  things  said  by  them  of  old  times  n 
ing  the  nature  or  acts  of  the  Divine  Being  st 
need  of  correction.  Thus,  while  in  the  histor 
bloody  and  perfidious  destruction  of  the  he 
Ahab  and  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Jehu  i; 
buted  to  his  zeal  for  God,  who  had  anointed  1 
the  hand  of  His  prophet,  there  was  not  •« 
a  prophet,  Hosea,  in  the  next  generation,  who  f 
that  the  Lord  would  '  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezi 
the  house  of  Jehu.'  Thus  again,  while  we  are 
in  the  second  commandment  that '  God  visits  t 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,'  the  prophet  I 
apparently  alluding  to  these  words,  declare 
authority  that  henceforward  there  shall  be  n( 
this  proverb  in  the  house  of  Israel,  '  the  fathei 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  ; 
upon  edge,'  but  every  soul  shall  bear  his  own  ir 
Thus  the  arbitrary  is  exchanged  for  the  mors 
in  spite  of  the  appearances  of  the  surrounding 
And  everywhere  the  beneficent  aspect  of  the 
nature  is  exhibited  to  us  as  well  as  the  terrible 
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God  who  '  loves  them  freely,'  and  draws  them  to  Hi 
'  with  bonds  of  love.' 

And  here  I  wiU  notice  a  difficulty  in  these  inquiri 
which  has,  perhaps,  already  occurred  to  you — it 
a  difficulty  which  often  applies  to  similar  inquirit 
WTien  we  speak  of  the  Old  Testament  we  inclu< 
a  number  of  writings  of  the  most  various  dates,  ai 
the  dates  of  most  of  them  are  not  exactly  knowTi 
us.     The  history  of  Israel  extends  over  a  period 
a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years.  During-  this  peri( 
the  nation  is  sometimes  in  the  closest  connexion  wi 
the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  or  Persian  or  late  Gre< 
Empire,  at  other  times  almost  isolated  from  them, 
is  natural  to  ask  how  we  can  be  sure  to  what  peric 
the  Jewish  conception  of  the  divine  nature  can  1 
really  attributed,  and  how  far  they  may  have  be( 
affected  by  the   ideas  of  foreign   nations.     Are  tl 
Books  of  Genesis  or  Exodus,  or  the  oldest  part 
them,   really   of  the   same    date   with  the   Book   ' 
Deuteronomy,  which  has  so  much  in  common  wi 
the  prophets  ?    Is  the  minute  detail  of  the  Ceremoni 
Law  really  prior  to   the   denunciations   of  ceremi 
nialism  which  we  read  in  the  words  of  Alicah  ar 
Isaiah  ?     Why  do  the  names  of  Adam  and  Eve  nev 
occur  except  In  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  Book 
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by  a  great  unknown  prophet  who  lived  at  son: 
epoch  ? 

The  time  will  no  doubt  arrive  when  these  a 
like  questions,  which  have  been  often  angrily  dis' 
will  be  regarded  as  perfectly  unconnected  wi 
interests  of  religion  and  theology,  as  having,  : 
no  more  to  do  with  them  than  similar  qu 
raised  about  the  genuineness  or  authenticity 
Greek  or  Latin  classics.  But  they  will  always 
importance  in  the  study  of  Jewish  history  and 
ture.  Unless  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  chroi 
we  can  obtain  no  adequate  conception  of  the  pi 
of  religious  ideas  among  the  Jewish  people — w 
be  in  danger  of  mixing  up  notions  which  are 
incongruous.  In  this,  as  in  most  inquiries  rela 
antiquity,  we  can  have  no  certainty  about  det 
inmutiae — we  cannot  determine  accurately  w 
a  particular  verse  is  to  be  assigned  to  an  ear 
later  prophet.  But  we  may  still  be  able  to  say 
dently,  that  all  the  prophets  of  a  particular  ag( 
a  common  character  and  teach  a  common  lessor 

Now  the  prophets  of  the  sixth  and  sevent 
turies  before  Christ  have  such  a  common  cha 
in  them  the  spiritual  nature  of  religion  is  fully 
and  developed.     The  same  spiritual  lesson  is  re 
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thought  by  recent  critics,  chiefly  on  grounds  < 
internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  the  rei| 
of  King  Josiah.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  large  portic 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  for  the  most  pa 
contemp)orary  or  nearly  so,  to  which  we  may  appe 
as  the  source  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  religic 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  golden  age  of  prophec)',  whe 
the  outward  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  wei 
beginning  to  wane  and  disappear,  and  a  greater  ar 
more  abiding  glor\'  to  shine  forth. 

There  is  yet  another  confusion  which  besets  t\ 
study  of  the  Israelitish  religion — the  erroneous  opp< 
sidon  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Ne^ 
They  have  differences  no  doubt,  great  and  imf>ortaE 
but  differences  are  often  made  between  them  whic 
have  no  real  existence.  \\Tien  God  is  said  to  I 
represented  in  the  one  as  the  God  of  justice,  in  tl 
other  as  the  God  of  love  ;  when  the  Old  Testament 
opposed  to  the  New  as  the  law  to  the  Gospel,  tl 
thunder  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  meekness  and  gentl< 
ness  of  Christ ;  this  is  really  a  very  inconsiderai 
and  partial  way  of  \-iewing  the  subject.  For  in  tl 
Old  and  New  Testaments  alike  God  is  equally  repr< 
sented  to  us  as  a  Father  as  well  as  a  King,  as  a  Gc 
of  love  and  mercy  as  well  as  of  justice  ;  in  both  He 
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ment  God  is  revealed  to  His  people  Isra 
through  them  to  the  world,  by  the  word  of 
Isaiah,  and  the  prophets;  that  in  the  New  Tes 
He  has  spoken  not  to  one  nation  only,  but 
whole  world  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 

And  now  we  may  leave  these  preliminar 
return  to  the  general  subject.  First  among  t 
ceptions  of  God  which  we  find  in  the  Old  Te 
is  that '  He  is  the  God  of  nature.'  The  Isra< 
course  knew  nothing  of  the  fixed  laws  by  wl 
world  is  governed ;  their  heaven  was  abov( 
their  place  of  the  departed  below  ;  the  eai 
a  large  plain  which  divided  them.  The  stai 
the  hosts  of  whom  Jehovah  was  the  Lord 
behind  the  visible  universe  He  dwelt,  soi 
revealing  Himself  for  a  moment  to  the  eye 
prophet  'sitting  upon  a  throne,  high,  and  lift 
or  '  having  the  body  of  heaven  in  His  cle 
His  power  is  shown  both  in  the  ordinary  wor 
nature  and  in  the  extraordinary.  He  makes  t 
barren  or  fruitful ;  He  gives  or  withholds  froi 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  the  silver  also  and  the  g( 
the  wool  and  the  flax  with  which  they  adori 
selves  are  His  gifts.  For  their  sakes  He 
a  covenant  with  the  wild  beasts,  for  whom  ] 
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laws  of  nature).  The  good  and  evil  which  come  t 
men,  the  storm,  the  drought,  the  pestilence,  equal! 
with  the  beneficial  rain  or  the  fertilizing  sunshine,  ar 
regulated  by  His  pleasure.  '  The  heavens  declare  th 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  hand 
work.'  This  is  the  picture  of  the  world  in  reposf 
But  not  less  is  His  presence  seen  in  the  earthquak 
and  the  storm,  when,  as  we  read  in  the  i8th  Psaln 
'  the  earth  trembled  and  quaked,  and  the  very  founda 
tions  of  the  hills  shook  and  were  removed,  becaus 
He  was  wroth.'  '  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  an 
came  down,  and  it  was  dark  under  His  feet.'  Or,  a 
the  two  asp>ects  are  combined  in  the  50th  Psalm,  '  Ox; 
of  Sion  hath  God  appeared  in  perfect  beauty ' :  an 
yet  'there  shall  go  before  Him  a  consuming  fire,  and 
mighty  tempest  shall  be  stirred  up  round  about  Him 
Yet  this  physical  government  of  the  world  is  als 
a  moral  government,  in  which  God  distributes  reward 
and  punishments  to  His  people.  He  is  not  only  thei 
Creator,  but  their  Judge,  who  gives  to  every  ma 
according  to  his  works.  True,  the  prophet  c 
psalmist  sometimes  finds  that  the  myster\-  of  the  worl 
is  too  hard  for  him,  as  it  has  been  for  many  a  one  i 
every  age,  when  he  sees  the  wicked  in  such  pros 
perity  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree ;  or  whei 
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ledges  that  all  is  vanity,  and  that  there  is  one 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  yet  still  main 
spite  of  all  this,  that  '  to  fear  God  and  keep  I 
mandments  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
Even  to  the  psalmist  the  ways  of  God  were  noi 
up  '  until  he  went  into  the  sanctuary  and  co 
the  end  of  these  men.'  He,  too,  reflected  wit 
tude  that  he  had '  never  seen  the  righteous  forsa 
his  seed  begging  their  bread.'  Such  were  th( 
answers,  which  in  those  ancient  times  men  w 
to  give  to  the  common  diflQculties  which  bese 
them  in  relation  to  the  divine  government 
universe.  But  chiefly  they  looked  forward  to 
kingdom  which  never  was,  and  never  was  t< 
which  the  will  of  God  was  to  be  more  perfe 
filled,  and  '  the  sun  of  righteousness '  was  t 
forth,  and  '  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  House 
be  exalted  in  the  top  of  the  mountains.'  Be] 
there  is  to  be  a  day  of  judgement, '  a  day  of  th 
in  which  He  will  punish  the  sins  of  Israel,  ai 
the  remnant  make  a  new  people.  They  shal 
from  all  the  nations  whither  He  has  scatterec 
Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Jacob,  nor  Jud^ 
Ephraim.  Israel  shall  be  a  third  with  Assy 
Egypt,  while  in  Micah  and  Isaiah  the  vision 
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walk  in  His  paths.    For  out  of  Sion  shall  go  forth  th< 
law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.' 

When  we  speak  of  Jehovah  being  revealed  to  mer 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  moral  governor  of  th( 
world,  we  must  remember,  however,  one  importan 
limitation  which  narrows  this  conception.  Thougl 
He  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth,  '  who  sits  upon  th< 
circle  of  the  heavens,'  before  whom  the  nations  are  a; 
nothing  compared  with  His  greatness,  yet  He  is  als( 
in  a  special  manner  the  God  of  the  Jewish  people 
With  them  He  is  in  direct  relation  as  their  King  anc 
Judge,  as  their  Father  and  Friend.  But  the  othe 
nations  of  the  world  come  within  the  circle  of  Hi: 
Providence  chiefly  in  so  far  as  their  fortunes  affec 
the  Jewish  race ;  they  are  on  the  outskirts  of  Hi 
government,  and  the  furthest  vision  of  the  prophe 
hardly  pierces  to  a  time  when  there  shall  be  one 
religion  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  No  ancien 
nation  ever  thought  of  other  nations  as  equally  witl 
themselves  the  objects  of  a  divine  care.  It  wouk 
have  been  hard,  almost  impossible,  for  them  to  havi 
done  so.  Nay,  my  brethren,  is  it  not  hard  for  us  a 
well  as  them  to  realize  what  we  most  certainly  believe 
or  at  least  declare  that  we  beHeve,  that  every  othe 
human  being,  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  those  wh< 
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they  were  schoolmasters,  as  we  may  say, 
parodying  the  words  of  St,  Paul,  to  bring  me 
universal  religion.  The  later  religions  of  th 
whether  Christianity  or  Buddhism  or  Mahom 
have  all  claimed  to  be  universal,  limited  to  no  i 
race  or  tribes,  however  imperfectly  the  dis< 
all  of  them  have  ever  been  able  to  carry 
divine  inspiration. 

It  is  out  of  this  relation  of  Jehovah  to  thi 
people  that  the  tender  human  relation  of  Goc 
was  developed  by  the  prophets.  They  spok 
power  which  nothing  could  resist,  of  the  justi( 
no  man  could  escape;  they  were  never  v 
describing  in  material  imagery  the  control  wl 
exercised  by  Him  over  the  works  of  natui 
this  same  mighty  God  is  the  gentlest  and  mos 
of  rulers  ;  the  Father  and  the  Friend,  the  Cons 
Redeemer,  even  more  than  the  Conqueror  ar 
His  love  as  far  exceeds  human  love  as  His 
exceeds  human  strength.  He  is  the  Sheph( 
feeds  His  flock  and  gathers  the  lambs  in  Hi 
He  is  the  Spouse  of  Israel  as  well  as  her  Lore 
she  is  constantly  deserting,  and  who  is  alwa} 
to  receive  her  again.  There  is  no  movement 
repentance  or  cry  for  mercy  that  does  not  at  on 
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mercy.  '  \Mien  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  thei 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up.'  It  is  a  hasty  remark  whicl 
has  been  sometimes  made,  that  in  the  Old  Testamen 
mankind  are  only  regarded  as  the  ser\'ants  of  God 
but  in  the  New  Testament  are  His  sons.  For  both  ii 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments  alike  He  is  thei 
Father  as  well  as  their  God.  But  instead  of  sum 
marizing  further  the  representation  of  this  aspect  o 
the  divine  character  which  is  given  in  the  prophets 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  deep  tenderness  an( 
feeling  of  two  passages  in  their  writings. 

The  first  is  from  the  later  chapters  of  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  i ; 
1 6,  19),  probably  written  during  the  captivity,  whicl 
combines  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  two  characteristic 
of  gentleness  and  sublimity. 

'  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from  thi 
habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  of  Th}^  glor)"- :  where  i 
Thy  zeal  and  Thy  strength,  the  sounding  of  Thy  bowel 
and  of  Thy  mercies  toward  me  ?  are  they  restrained  ? 

'  Doubtless  Thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abrahan 
be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer ;  Th' 
name  is  from  everlasting.' 

Where  we  may  notice,  by  the  way,  how  the  prophe 
identifies  himself  with  the  Jewish  people  so  as  to  b 
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The  other  passage  is  of  a  much  earlier  dat< 
taken  from  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  lived  in  1 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  (Hosea  xi.  i, 
presents  God  to  us,  not  only  as  the  father  or 
but  almost  as  the  mother  of  His  people. 

'When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  1 
called  My  son  out  of  Egypt,' 

'  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them 
arms  ;  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them, 
them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of  love.' 

And  again  (xiv.  4) : 

'  I  will  heal  their  backsliding,  I  will  love  thei 
for  mine  anger  is  turned  away  from  them.' 

In  some  old-fashioned,  may  I  say  wrong 
treatises  of  theology,  such  as  Warburton's 
Legation  of  Moses ^  the  God  of  Israel  is  desc 
us  as  a  sort  of  king  or  magistrate  who  ke 
people  in  order  by  rewards  and  punishment: 
there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  in  our  o 
who  think  that  this,  whether  true  or  not,  is  £ 
high  a  notion  as  we  can  form  of  the  divine 
This  is  the  old  fallacy  of  might  prevailing  ov< 
the  theory  of  the  strong  man  as  it  is  sometime 
transferred  from  the  sphere  of  human  thing: 
divine.     How  unlike  this  is  either  to  the  love 
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nature  either  in  relation  to  the  outward  world  or  t 
the  Jewish  world.  There  remains  the  highest  an 
greatest  question  of  all,  so  far  as  it  can  be  separate 
from  these.  What  is  He  in  His  own  innermost  bein| 
when  separated  from  the  accidents  of  time  and  place 
How  shall  we  describe  that  God  who  existed  befoi 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  eart 
and  the  world  were  formed  ? 

There  is  one  word  hardly  translatable  into  oth( 
languages,  because  the  Israelitish  prophets  have  then 
selves  infused  into  it  a  depth  of  meaning,  under  whic 
all  the  attributes  of  God  are  comprehended.  This 
'  holiness  ' ;  and  God  is  called  by  them  '  the  high  an 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity',  whose  name 
holy.'  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the  who 
signification  of  this  word.  It  means  moral  goodnes 
it  means  righteousness,  it  means  truth,  it  means  puril 
— but  it  means  more  than  these.  It  means  the  spir 
which  is  altogether  above  the  world,  and  yet  has  a 
aflinity  with  goodness  and  truth  in  the  world, 
implies  separation  as  well  as  elevation,  dignity  : 
well  as  innocence.  It  is  the  personification  of  t\ 
idea  of  good.  It  is  the  light  of  which  the  who 
earth  is  fuU,  which  Is  also  the  fire  which  burns  u 
the  ungodly.     It  has  a  side  of  awe  as  well  as  of  goo< 
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His  face  and  live  ? '  Like  other  ideas  of  perfe 
may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  philosophy 
cendental,  that  is  to  say,  not  wholly  capable  o 
expressed  in  human  language.  After  we  havi 
bined  all  the  aspects  of  truth  or  goodness  \ 
there  remains  something  more  which  is  ab( 
which  we  can  feel  rather  than  describe. 

But  what  is  necessarily  indistinct  to  us  wl 
endeavour  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  this 
becomes  clearer  to  us  when  we  return  to  eai 
think,  not  of  God,  but  of  man.     The  holiness 
is  that  image  of  Himself  which  He  seeks  to  i 
in  all  His  creatures.     '  Be  ye  holy  even  as  I  an 
are  words  in  which  the  whole  of  religion  r 
summed  up.     And  though  we  are  not  able  to 
the  sun  in  his  strength,  we  may  yet  see  him  t 
a  glass  darkly  or  in  human  reflections  of  him. 
for   example,   if  we   were  to   attempt   to   de] 
describe  the  meaning  of  the  term  once  moi 
reference   to   man,  we  should  find   that   ther 
very  few  to  whom  we  could  venture  to  apply 
means   in   the   first   place    perfect    disinterest 
indifference  to  earthly  and  human  interests, 
it  implies   a   mind  one   with   God,  over  wh 
shadow  of  uncleanness  or  untruth  ever  passes 
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loving  all  men,  disturbed  by  nothing,  fearing  nothin 
It  is  a  temper  of  mind  which  is  unshaken  by  change 
of  religious  opinion,  which  is  not  dependent  upc 
outward  observances  of  rehgion.  Such  a  charact 
we  may  meet  with  once  or  twice  in  a  long  life,  ar 
derive  a  sort  of  inspiration  from  it.  And  oh !  that 
were  possible  that  some  of  us  might,  even  in  the  da; 
of  our  youth,  find  the  blessedness  of  leading  sm 
a  hfe  in  the  light  of  God's  presence  always. 

The  aim  of  the  prophets  is  almost  wholly  a  mor 
one,  and  the  demands  which  they  make  in  the  nan 
of  Jehovah  over  the  people  of  Israel  are  mor 
demands.  '  Wash  you,  make  you  clean.'  *  Cease  i 
do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgement,  do  justi( 
to  the  fatherless,  defend  the  cause  of  the  widov 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  their  religious  teachin 
This  simplicity  leads  them  to  denounce,  not  only  tl 
sins,  but  the  religious  obser\'ances  of  the  Israelite 
Read  carefuUy  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  '  Bring  r 
more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomination  uni 
Me ;  your  new  moons  and  sabbaths  and  your  appoints 
feasts  My  soul  hateth ' ;  and  you  see  how  far  the 
were  from  bhndly  conforming  to  the  rehgion  of  the 
time.  Do  we  suppose  that  any  one  who  spoke 
the  same  spirit  to  us  would  be  received  with  favoi 
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called  by  Bishop  Butler,  himself  a  great  tea< 
the  morality  of  religion,  the  justest  descript 
religious  life  that  has  ever  been  given.  '  H 
shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  d( 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justice,  and  t 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? ' 

And  this  lesson  they  have  bequeathed  to 
simplest  of  all  religious  lessons  and  also  the  n 
danger  of  being  lost ;  of  this  they  have  found 
the  expression  in  words  which  will  never  pass 
We  do  not  rashly  apply  their  denunciations 
religious  observances  of  our  own  day ;  but  the^ 
us  that  by  being  above  them  only  can  we  ha 
right  use  of  them.  Their  mission  was  to  stanc 
from  their  fellow-men,  ours  to  act  in  concert  an( 
munion  w4th  them.  There  is  another  lesson 
may  be  gathered  from  their  wTitings,  to  whic 
ecclesiastical  history  bears  witness.  It  is  thi; 
whereas  the  permanence  of  societies  and  chun 
derived  from  system  and  organization  and  aut 
their  true  life  flows  from  individuals  acting-  and 
ing  freely — from  prophets,  not  from  priests 
those  who  have  resisted  the  popular  tide,  noi 
those  who  are  borne  along  with  it. 

I  promised,  at  the  commencement  of  this  S( 
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IV.]         PHILOSOPHERS  AND  PROPHETS 

(i)  WTien  we  place  side  by  side  the  writings 
Plato  or  Epictetus  and  one  of  the  Jewish  prophe 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  while  they  both  equal 
insist  on   the    morality  or  perfection  of  the   di\n 
nature,  to  the  Greek  it  is  comparatively  indiffere 
whether   he  speaks   of  God   in   the    singular   or 
the  plural,  in  the  masculine  or  neuter;  whereas  t 
Hebrew  teacher   begins  by   proclaiming,  '  Hear, 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  God,'  and  at  eve 
turn  attributes  to  Him  the  acts  and  feelings  of  a  perse 
This  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  concepti< 
leads  us  to  make  the  reflection  that,  while  we  know 
no  higher  mode  of  representing  the  Divine  Being 
ourselves  than  under   the  forms  of  Unity  and  Pe 
sonality,   yet   that   Personality  is  not  like  a  hum 
personality,  nor  that  Unity  like  the  unity  of  the  wor 
It  seems  as  if  we  should  not  be  so  careful  to  defi 
our  terms  as  to  vary  them,  lest  we  should  become  t 
slaves  of  words  in  matters  which  transcend  words. 

(2)  When  we  compare  the  prophet's  consciousnc 
of  the  Divine  Being  with  our  own  colder  and  mo 
distant  conception  of  Him,  we  seem  almost  to  be 
a  different  religion  from  him.  Perhaps  we  hard 
allow  sufficiently  for  the  difference  which  is  necessari 
made  in  our  ideas  of  God  by  the  progress  of  hum; 
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pleased  to  dwell  there,  of  the  land  of  Israel.     B 
notion  of  a  Divine  Being  which  did  not  embr 
knowledge  and  all  power  would  be  to  us  unrea 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  having  one  God  in 
and  history,  another  in  religion.     And  the  rec 
ment  of  these  opposite  aspects  of  the  divine 
has  hitherto  been  beyond  our  strength.     Son 
we  may  have  done  for  it,  but  not  much.     And 
men  are  seeking  after  God,  if  haply  they  m 
Him  (though  He  be  not  far  from  any  one  of 
cannot   entirely  cast  out  fear  and  doubt ;    W( 
sometimes  to  turn  our  eyes  back  again  to  eai 
think  of  our  duties  there,  which  remain  as  eve 
and  clear  to  us.     Some  of  us  may  find  a  pan 
our  state  in  the  language  of  Job  and  Ecclesiast( 

I  have  been  treating  in  this  sermon  of  a  very  1 
subject  in  the  language  of  criticism. 

In  these  days  there  are  many  things  which  w 
criticize,  although  they  are  the  foundation  of  ou 
for  otherwise  they  would  become  mere  wore 
have  no  meaning  to  us.  We  cannot  expe< 
without  any  effort  of  thought  we  can  understa 
thoughts  of  2,500  years  ago.  The  realities 
underlie  our  criticism,  though  manifested  in  di 
forms,  remain  the  same ;  though  the  world  gro 
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GOD.    WHO    AT    SUSDRY     TIMES    AND    IN    DUE. 

MANNERS  SPAKE  IN  TIMES  PAST  UNTO  THE  FATHE 

BY    THE    PROPHETS.    HATH    IN    THESE   LAST  DA 

SPOKEN  UNTO  US  BY  HIS  SON.  „ 

Hebrews  i.  i,  a 

In  preceding  sermons  we  traced  the  idea  of  God 
the  Greek  and  Eastern  rehgions  and  in  the  Hebn 
prophets.  We  saw  how  slowly  mankind  emerg 
out  of  local  worship  and  barbarous  fancies,  and  cai 
at  length  to  a  higher  notion  of  the  divine  natur 
how  they  passed  from  the  Homeric  gods  to  the  abs 
lute  being  and  good  of  Aristotle  and  Plato ;  from  t 
childlike  innocent  \-ision  of  God  walking  in  the  gard 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  the  God  of  justice  and  mer 
'  terrible  in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save,'  of  t 
prophets  and  the  Psalms.  We  have  now  to  consic 
the  further  revelation  of  God  in  the  New  Testame 
which  may  be  summed  up  almost  in  a  word :  '  T 
manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.' 
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backwards  in  the  Old :  an  ancient  ceremony, 
place,  a  number,  a  word,  has  been  made  the 
of  a  hidden  truth.     The  old  is  always  entwinii 
the  new  both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  anc 
this  accidental  connexion  has  been  developed  a 
of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New 
practice  has  had  in  two  ways  a  bad  result, 
fixed  this  mind  upon  what  is  unimportant  in  t 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures  rather  than  upc 
is  important ;  and  it  has  tended,  if  I  may  use 
pression,  to  confine  the  Gospel  within  the  curtai; 
Tabernacle.     This  is  one  of  those  theologica 
tions  upon  which  the  comparison  of  other  n 
has  thrown  a  flood  of  light.      What  theolog 
the  last  century  would  have  supposed  to  be  a  p 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  viz.  the  ada 
of  the  older  form  of  a  religion  to  its  later  requir 
('which  things   are  an  allegory,'  as  is  said 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians),  is  now  seen  to  be  a 
menon  not  peculiar  to  Christianity,  but  commo 
religions  in  which  there  are   sacred  books, 
retain  any  life  or  power. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  real  harmony  between  tl 
Testament  and   the   New,   which   will  more 
appear  to  us  when  we  drop  the  accidents  of  tii 
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a  natural  image  under  which  the  disciples,  who  we 
Jews  at  first,  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  1 
us  it  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  consecrated  by  tl 
tradition  of  ages.  But  there  is  also  a  deeper  harmor 
between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  which  is  tl 
harmony  of  good  and  truth  everywhere :  when  tl 
prophet  Isaiah  says,  '  Your  new  moons  and  sabbatl 
are  an  abomination  unto  me,'  he  breathes  the  san 
spirit  as  St.  Paul,  where  he  insists  that  no  man  sha 
judge  another  '  in  meat  or  in  drink,  in  respect  of  £ 
holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  daj 
When  again,  almost  in  a  strain  of  passion,  he  say 
*  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  whi 
as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson  they  sha 
be  as  wool,  if  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,'  he  antic 
pates  the  milder  and  more  authoritative  words  < 
Christ,  '  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;  go,  and  sin  r 
more.'  When  Isaiah  says  (xix.  24),  '  In  that  day  sha 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  eve 
a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land,'  in  this  singuk 
form  of  words  he  expresses  the  same  thought  which 
uttered  by  Christ :  '  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  n( 
of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  that  there  ma 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.'  The  evangelic 
prophet  and  the  New  Testament,  with  a  greater  or  le 
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kings  or  priests  who  were  their  contemj 
while  Christ,  in  a  severer  tone  than  He  uses 
other  sinners,  condemns  Pharisaism,  which  had 
more  systematized  now  that  the  world  had 
older  and  the  religion  of  Israel  had  been 
established.  Such  a  common  basis  there  is 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  perhaps  in  th< 
parts  of  almost  all  religions. 

And  not  only  is  there  this  unconscious  t 
between  them,  but  Christ  expressly  derives 
part  of  His  doctrine  from  the  laws  of  the  p 
In  His  own  mind  His  teaching  seems  to  have  a 
generally  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  them ;  though 
two  isolated  passages  may  be  cited,  such 
remarkable  one  in  St.  John,  '  All  who  ev( 
before  Me  are  thieves  and  robbers,'  which  1 
opposite  character.  It  may  be  observed  that, 
He  nowhere  speaks  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  as 
any  relation  to  Himself,  He  selects  passages  be 
the  Books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
them  the  text  of  His  discourses.  '  This  da; 
Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.'  To  those  w 
demn  His  healing  on  the  Sabbath  day  He  rejo 
ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth :  I  will  hav 
and  not  sacrifice  ' ;  and  He  quotes  examples  of 
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you,  sajTng : '  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  Me  wit 
their  mouth  and  honoureth  Me  with  their  lips ;  but  i 
vain  do  they  worship  ^le,  teaching  for  doctrines  th 
commandments  of  men.'  Or  again,  speaking  of  th 
blindness  of  the  whole  people :  '  By  hearing  ye  sha 
hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  se 
and  not  perceive.'  There  is  no  more  gracious  descrip 
tion  of  the  Gospel  than  that  which  Christ  Himse 
read  in  the  synagogue  out  of  the  Book  of  the  prophe 
Esaias :  '  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  Me 
because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the  Gospel  t 
the  poor;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal  the  broker 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  an 
recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  ther 
that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  th 
Lord.' 

So  again,  probably  in  His  own  thoughts,  and  cer 
tainly  in  the  earliest  reflections  of  His  disciples,  Chris 
is  identified  with  the  suffering  sen-ant  of  God  in  th 
prophecies  of  the  late  Isaiah — suffering  and  alsi 
rejoicing;  for  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  Ne\ 
Testament  there  is  a  picture  of  a  suffering  as  we 
as  of  a  triumphant  Messiah.  Ever>'  saviour  or  helpe 
of  mankind  has  a  time  of  suffering  as  weU  as  of  glon, 
a  time  in  which  God  seems  to  have  forsaken  him,  an( 
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of  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  This  doub 
runs  alike  through  the  prophets  and  the 
Only  what  is  more  outward  and  visible  in 
Testament  becomes  more  inward  and  spiritu 
New.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  conv 
surrounding  nations  or  the  subjugation  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  but  '  the  kingdom  of  God  i 
you.'  There,  in  the  heart  of  man,  its  strug 
be  maintained,  its  victory  won.  It  does  not 
incorporate  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  but 
in  antagonism  with  them.  The  faithful  belie 
the  dead  weight  of  sin  and  of  the  world,  bu- 
self  and  in  relation  to  God  he  is  free  and  lo; 
things.  Take  as  the  highest  expression  of  w 
saying  the  remarkable  words  of  St.  Paul  in  2 
'  As  deceivers  and  yet  true,  as  unknown  and 
known,  as  dying  and  behold  we  live,  as  sorro 
always  rejoicing,  as  having  nothing  and  yet  p( 
all  things.'  Or  again  the  description  of  the 
conflict  in  Rom.  vii :  '  The  good  that  I  woi 
not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do, 
wretched  man  that  I  am.  ...  I  thank  God 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,' 

Of  this  spiritual  conflict  there  is  no  trac< 
prophets.     Neither  do  they  ever  speak  of  Go 
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bridge  the  chasm  which  separates  them.  He  is  tl 
Sun  of  their  life,  and  they  seem  to  fear  that  when  the 
breath  passes  away  the  sunshine  in  which  they  ha\ 
hved  may  be  withdrawn  from  them.  They  utter  H 
commands ;  occasionally,  a^^-ake  or  in  a  dream,  the 
hear  His  voice  ;  but  they  do  not  hold  communion  wii 
Him.  He  is  clothed  in  the  greatness  of  nature,  whic 
like  the  cherubim  veils  His  face  from  them.  He 
still  the  God  of  the  Jewish  race,  though  in  the  di 
tance  the  prophet  sees  that  other  races  will  begin,  ( 
are  beginning,  to  partake  of  the  mercies  granted  1 
the  IsraeHtes.  The  misery  and  evil  of  the  people  21 
present ;  and  they  are  already  experiencing  the  ju 
judgements  of  God.  But  the  hope  of  good  is  future- 
in  those  days,  in  the  latter  days,  at  some  unknow 
and  distant  time  ;  whereas  in  the  New  Testament  tl 
good  is  present  and  immediate  ;  within  the  reach  ( 
ever)'  one,  if  he  will  renounce  himself  and  folio 
Christ.  For  these  are  '  the  latter  days,'  and  '  this  ds 
is  the  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.' 

The  life  of  Christ  comes  after  the  promises  ar 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  like  the  calm  aft 
storm,  Hke  the  still  small  voice  in  the  Book  of  Kin^ 
after  the  thunder  and  the  earthquake.  It  is  tl 
life  of  a  private  man,  unknown  to  the  history  of  H 
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Such  a  one  might  have  been  described  in  th 
of  the  prophet :  '  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry ;  a 
reed  shall  He  not  break,  nor  quench  the  smoki 
He  would  have  seemed  like  any  other  rm 
calmer  and  deeper.  He  would  not  have  m; 
great  interval  between  Himself  and  other  me 
we  sometimes  attribute  to  Him  ;  He  would 
have  sought  to  identify  Himself  with  them, 
callest  thou  Me  good?  there  is  none  good  I 
that  is  God.'  What,  then,  do  we  mean,  and  whc 
He  Himself  have  meant  by  declaring  that  He 
'  manifestation  of  God  '  or  the  '  Son  of  God '  ? 

Suppose  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  i 
of  all,  what  we  mean  by  the  very  term  'the  m; 
tion  of  God.' 

Behold  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
cannot  contain  Him  ;  how,  then,  can  He  be  ms 
to  us  }  He  is  in  one  world  and  we  in  anothe 
can  we  pass  from  ourselves  to  Him  }  We 
escape  from  the  condition  of  our  own  minds, 
in  eternity,  and  we  are  limited  by  space  an 
what  conception  or  idea  can  we  form  of  Him  ? 
thmg  that  we  think  is  subject  to  the  laws 
minds  :  every  word  that  we  utter  is  a  part  of  £ 
language.     But  our  thoughts  are   not  the   t 
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So  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  the  phi] 
sopher  has  widened  the  breach  between  the  se 
and  the  unseen,  between  the  human  and  divine.  E 
the  second  thoughts  of  philosophy  have  always  be 
that  from  this  transcendentalism  we  must  return 
the  earth,  which  is  the  habitation,  not  of  our  bod 
only,  but  of  our  minds,  and  that  through  man  we  mi 
ascend  to  God.  We  do  not  suppose  God  to  be 
a  form  like  ourselves  ;  nor  are  the  most  wonder 
works  of  art,  except  so  far  as  they  convey  a  mo 
idea,  in  any  sensible  degree  a  nearer  approximati 
to  the  image  of  God  than  the  rudest.  But  still  He 
only  known  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive  Hi 
under  the  form  of  a  perfect  human  nature.  T 
highest  which  we  can  imagine  in  man  is  not  hum 
but  divine.  Perfect  righteousness,  perfect  holine 
perfect  truth,  perfect  love — these  are  the  elements 
attributes,  not  of  a  human,  but  of  a  divine  being. 

There  are  some  persons  who  beheve  only  in  wl 
they  see,  and  God  they  cannot  see ;  there  are  so: 
persons  who  accept  only  what  is  definite,  and  G 
cannot  be  defined  ;  there  are  some  persons  up 
whose  minds  an  impression  is  only  produced 
poetrj'  or  painting,  and  the  greatest  art  of  Italian 
any  other  poet  or  painter  cannot  depict  or  descri 
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being  attributes  of  God  and  the  most  real  of  all 
in  the  world,  are  fancies  of  mystics,  or  abstrac 
philosophers. 

I  know  that  the  record  in  which  this  divine 
ness  is  presented  to  us  is  fragmentary,  and  ■ 
cannot  altogether  separate  the  thoughts  of 
Himself  from  the  impressions  which  the  discif 
evangelists  formed  of  Him.  But  is  this  any 
for  our  not  attempting  to  frame  an  idea  of  G 
highest  and  holiest  which  we  can  }  If  there  1 
thing  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  that  is  dis 
or  inconsistent,  either  with  itself  or  other  tru 
known  in  that  age  of  the  world,  that  is  no 
insisted  upon  as  a  part  of  our  religion.  Oi 
as  Christians  is  not  to  inquire  whether  this 
word  of  Christ  has  been  preserved  with  supe: 
accuracy,  but  to  seek  to  form  the  highest  idea 
which  we  can,  and  to  implant  it  in  our  minds 
our  lives. 

What,  then,  is  this  exemplar  which  God  givi 
His  love  and  of  Himself,  first  manifested  in 
of  Christ,  and  then  fashioned  anew  in  our  own 
We  may  begin  by  regarding  it  as  the  opposite 
world.     '  Ye  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I 
of  the  world.'     It  is  not  the  image  of  power 
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the  embodiment  of  genius  or  intellect,  though  the 
may  be  mighty  instruments  in  the  government  of  tl 
world.     Nor  is  it  the   image  of  a  great   conquer 
who  subjugates  the  nations  to  a  kingdom  of  righteou 
ness.     For  such  a  subjugation  by  external  force 
good  is  not  possible  :  '  the  kingdom  of  God  is  with 
you.'     The  victory  of  good  over  evil  had  sometim 
floated  before  the  mind  of  the  Israelitish  prophets 
a  victory  of  arms.     '  But  My  kingdom,'  says  Chri: 
'  is  not  of  this  world  ;  else  would  My  sen^ants  fig 
for  it,  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence.' 
none  of  these  forms  has  God  revealed  Himself  to  i 

Nor  again  does  the  image  of  Christ  lead  us 
conceive  of  pleasure,  or  of  what  we  term  happine; 
as  specially  appropriate  to  the  Divine  Being.  '  A: 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,'  is  the  true  co 
ception  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  world  we  som 
times  make  too  much  of  happiness  when  compar( 
with  noble  energy  and  the  struggle  to  fulfil  a  gre 
purpose.  It  seems  to  be  true  also  to  say  that  G( 
wishes  for  the  good  rather  than  for  the  happiness 
His  creatures,  as  far  as  these  two  are  separable,  t 
who  would  be  the  follower  of  Christ  cannot  promi 
himself  a  life  of  innocent  recreation  or  enjoyment :  1 
has  a  cross  to  bear  which  may  be  the  opposition 
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God  in  His  government  of  the  world.  For,  i 
the  will  of  God  is  fulfilled  on  earth,  it  is  thro 
co-operation  of  man  :  '  We  are  workers  togetl 
Him.'  This  is  the  greatest  to  which  man  cai 
And  every  man  who  works  in  the  true  spii 
instinctively  that  he  must  observe  the  laws  whi 
has  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  whether  those 
laws  of  which  revelation  and  conscience  sj 
us  or  those  which  are  gained  from  experiei 
observation. 

In  this  expression,  '  Not  of  the  world,'  the  cl 
of  Christ  may  be  summed  up.  He  does  not  si 
prejudices  of  the  world  :  He  is  not  influenced 
traditions  or  opinions  of  men.  He  is  living 
a  people  enslaved  by  ceremonies  and  ordinan 
lower  classes  liable  to  outbursts  of  fanatics 
the  upper  seeming  to  care  for  little  else  but  th 
tenance  of  social  order.  He  goes  on  His  w 
movable,  amid  the  rage  of  the  zealot,  the  cyni 
the  Sadducees,  the  ceremonialism  of  the  PI: 
with  His  mind  fixed  only  on  the  requirements 
divine  law.  He  begins  again  with  the  word 
apart  from  all  the  additions  and  perversion? 
had  overgrown  it.  He  brings  men  back  tc 
simple  truths,  which  He  would  carry  out  in  1 
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or  the  poor  in  spirit,  blessed  are  the  meek,  bless( 
are  they  which  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousnej 
blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  blessed  are  the  peac 
makers.  These  are  the  types  of  character  which  a 
blessed  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  collection  of  sa 
ings  which  we  call  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  f 
the  most  part  a  correction  of  the  ordinary-  rehgio 
'  If  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  wh 
thy  right  hand  doeth ; '  '  Thou,  when  thou  praye 
enter  into  thy  chamber  and  shut  the  door  ; '  '  Love  n 
thy  neighbour  only,  but  thine  enemy ' — adding  t] 
reason,  that  '  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Fath 
which  is  in  heaven,  for  He  maketh  His  sun  to  ri 
upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and  sendeth  ra 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust.'  So  far  is  Christ  fro 
revealing  God  to  us  as  a  God  of  vengeance.  He  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  good  and  evil  are  indifferent 
God,  but  that  the  good  and  evil  alike  are  treated  1 
Him  with  equity,  with  consideration,  with  love.  It 
the  spirit  in  which  He  Himself  says,  '  Father,  forgi 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' 

Another  general  form  under  which  we  may  pr 
sent  to  ourselves  the  life  of  Christ  is  that  '  He  we 
about  doing  good.'  Men  are  for  the  most  part  co 
tent  with  themselves  if  they  abstain  from  evil  and  ( 
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depart  from  the  customary  ways  of  society 
can  we  deny  that  most  of  us  would  be  une 
this  greater  life,  nor  set  any  limit  to  the  goo( 
may  be  done  by  those  who  sit  still  in  the 
who  scarcely  ever  leave  the  seclusion  of  the 
village  or  home.  But  let  us  not  be  ignorant  a 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  ideal  than  this — tl 
of  a  life  which  is  passed  in  doing  good  to  r 
seeking  to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  inequa] 
his  lot,  to  raise  him  out  of  the  moral  and  phys 
gradation  in  which  he  is  sunk,  and  to  implant 
a  higher  sense  of  truth  and  right.  What  wou 
become  of  the  world  if  there  had  been  no  such  t 
or  saviours  of  mankind  ?  For  the  lower  are  i 
by  the  higher,  and  most  of  all  by  the  highest 
This  is  what  makes  the  life  of  Christ  such  a  p 
possession  to  the  world,  not  merely  the  good  1 
did  when  on  earth,  in  teaching  and  consoli 
afflicted,  but  the  example  which  He  left  behinc 
time  of  another  and  higher  sort  of  character 
had  never  existed  before  in  this  world.  To  '. 
others  only,  and  only  in  the  service  of  God,  tc 
mediator  between  God  and  man,  to  reconc 
world  to  itself — this  is  the  idea  which  Christ  is 
setting  before  us,  and  of  which  those  who  a 
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taught  and  inspired  of  God.  His  own  soul  was  t\ 
mirror  or  reflection  of  the  divine  will.  He  looke 
inwards  (not  like  the  mystic  seeking-  to  be  absorbe 
in  some  unreal  enthusiasm) ;  and,  finding  within  Hin 
self  love  and  right  and  truth  without  any  alloy  < 
earthly  motive,  felt  instinctively  that  they  were  tl 
word  of  God.  '  This  man  had  no  letters,'  said  tl 
Jews  ;  but  He  saw  farther  and  more  truly  than  thei 
all.  '  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  Son  ? '  Yet  He  spol 
with  a  divine  authority.  For  He  spoke  not  of  Himse' 
but  out  of  a  Power  which  was  independent  of  Hin 
self,  words  which  He  knew  to  be  the  voice  of  Gc 
and  the  true  law  of  the  world.  The  truth  never  pr< 
sented  itself  to  Him  as  a  matter  of  opinion  or  unce: 
tainty  or  speculation  ;  it  was  not  a  thing  to  be  reasone 
or  argued  about,  but  to  be  felt  and  known  by  all  mei 
It  meant,  not  a  system  of  doctrines  such  as  the  Chri: 
tian  community  aftenvards  devised,  but  a  spirit  ( 
life— the  spirit  of  peace  and  love,  the  temper  of  min 
which  rests  in  God  and  is  resigned  to  His  wtII,  whic 
seeks  also  to  fulfil  His  will  actively  in  doing  good  i 
man. 

To  this  simple  life  Christ  invites  us  ;  to  return  i 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  now  that  the  world  hi 
got  so  far  onward  in  its  course.     He  speaks  to  i 
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Who  can  doubt  that  love  is  better  than 
truth  than  falsehood,  righteousness  than  unri^ 
ness,  holiness  than  impurity  ?  Whatever  unc 
there  may  be  about  the  early  history  of  Chri 
there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  Christi 
Questions  of  criticism  have  been  raised  concen 
Gospels;  there  have  been  disputes  about  ri 
ceremonies ;  whole  systems  of  theology  have 
away :  but  that  which  truly  constitutes  religi 
in  which  good  men  are  like  one  another, 
which  they  chiefly  resemble  Christ,  remains  tt 
And  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  b 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live  that,  after  so  mai 
derings  out  of  the  way,  w^e  are  at  length  begir 
distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental, 
appreciate  more  than  any  former  age  the  true  1 
of  the  words  of  Christ. 

And  now  some  one  will  ask  how  the  life  of 
which  has  been  thus  imperfectly  treated,  is  a 
tion  of  the  divine  nature.  I  told  you  before 
was  only  through  the  human  we  could  apprc 
divine.  The  highest  and  best  that  we  can  c 
whether  revealed  to  us  in  the  person  of  Chr 
any  other,  if/iaf  is  God.  Because  this  is  rel 
our   minds,  and   therefore  necessarily  imper 
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ascend  into  heaven  ?  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  tl 
deep  ?  But  the  word  is  verj-  nigh  unto  thee,  even  i 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart.'  Ever}"  good  thougl 
in  our  own  mind,  every  good  man  whom  we  mee 
or  of  whom  we  read  in  former  ages,  every  gre 
word  or  action,  is  a  witness  to  us  of  the  nature  ( 
God. 

And,  yet  once  more,  a  person  may  ask, '  Do  scien< 
and  philosophy  teach  us  nothing  about  the  divir 
nature  ?  Must  not  our  knowledge  of  God  increai 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  world  increases  ?  Must  n( 
reflection  add  something  to  the  meaning  of  the  won 
of  Christ?  Must  not  they  be  read  in  the  hght  < 
experience  ?  '  We  all  of  us  know,  for  example,  th; 
the  world  is  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  the  poss 
bility  of  our  doing  any  good  to  our  fellow  creaturi 
depends  on  our  acquaintance  with  them.  Yet  thei 
is  no  word  of  this  either  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  O] 
or  New  Testaments,  but  only  such  a  general  coi 
fidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  as  is  expressed  i 
the  words  '  He  hath  set  the  roimd  world  so  fast  th; 
it  cannot  be  moved ' ;  or,  '  The  ven,'  hairs  of  yoi 
head  are  all  numbered,'  We  cannot,  therefore,  ventuj 
to  say  that  nothing  is  added  to  our  knowledge  < 
God  by  increasing  experience,  or  that  He  does  n< 
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entreat  you  not  to  suppose,  because  you  heai 
things  discussed  and  analysed  and  spoken  of 
in  a  different  way  from  what  would  have  bet 
mon  thirty  years  ago,  that  they  are  less  sac 
authoritative  than  they  once  seemed  to  be. 
no  more  live  without  religion  now  than  forrr 
is  always  returning  upon  us ;  we  cannot  ca; 
without  weakening  and  impoverishing  the  cl 
We  need  the  support  of  it  in  life,  the  comfort 
death.  There  is  no  other  principle  by  whicl 
can  be  raised  above  himself  into  a  higher 
thought  and  action.  As  little  can  we  give  i 
without  inflicting  a  wound  on  our  own  highei 
To  show  how  these  two  may  be  reconciled  ir 
tion  and  in  practical  life ;  how  the  most  ferven 
truth  may  be  consistent  w4th  the  deepest  i 
feeling;  how  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  anim 
torical  and  scientific  researches  without  bein^ 
them — this  is  a  task  which  seems  to  be  resei 
the  coming  generation  to  accomplish. 
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THEN  SHALL  THE  SON  ALSO  HIMSELF  BE  SUBJEi 

UNTO  HIM  THA  T  PUT  ALL  THINGS  UNDER  HIM,  TH- 

GOD  MAY  BE  ALL  IN  ALL. 

I  Cor.  XV.  28 

It  is  possible  for  the  student  of  theolog>^  to  obser 
throug-h  many  cycles  of  human  history  the  grow 
and  development  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  ai 
conscience  of  man,  passing  from  the  worship 
many  gods  to  that  of  One,  with  whom  mankind  a 
brought  into  nearer  and  nearer  relation,  and  of  who 
they  seem  gradually  to  acquire  a  truer  notion,  Fii 
among  the  successive  stages  he  would  note  the  rue 
mentary  idea  of  God  which  existed  among  primiti 
nations,  and  which  still  exists  in  barbarous  countrie 
the  A'ague  terror  of  stocks  and  stones,  the  shrinkii 
of  men  from  their  own  shadows,  ascending  gradual 
to  a  worship  of  the  nobler  forms  of  nature.  Second! 
he  would  trace  the  idea  of  God  as  it  grew  up  to  larg 
proportions  in  the  great  eastern  religions,  and  beg 
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it  developed  in  the  light  and  life  of  the  Greel 
attaining  to  a  superficial  harmony  in  the  Gret 
and  artists.  Lastly,  he  would  reach  the  revel 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  which  is  contained  in  the ' 

And  now  the  question  arises,  Is  any  furt 
largement  of  the  idea  of  God  possible  ?     Can 
expect  to  know  more  of  Him  than  we  find  in 
and  New  Testament  ?     Christ  has  spoken  of 
us  as  '  His  Father  and  our  Father,  as  His  C 
our  God.'     Nor  was  such  a  relation  of  God  ; 
people  altogether  unknown  to  the  prophets, 
less  Thou  art  our  Father,  though  Abraham  be  i 
of  us  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  not.'     Do  ' 
to  know  more  than  is  implied  by  these  or 
'  comfortable  words '  ?     Or  do  we  suppose  1 
feeble  brain  of  man  can  search  into  the  natur 
Most  High  }     Can  anything  more  be  requir( 
than  that  we  should  bring  the  message  of  Chri 
to  our  own  hearts  and  lives  } 

This  is  a  mode  of  speaking  which  natura 
mends  itself  to  our  religious  feelings.  We  ar 
think  that  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  goc 
in  religion,  too  much  reverence,  too  much  t 
too  much  devotion.  We  forget  how  easily  th 
degenerate    into    ignorance    and    superstitic 
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ture  and  criticism  ;  or  that,  when  we  call  upon  reaso 
to  bow  before  revelation,  through  reason  onl 
revelation  can  be  apprehended  by  us ;  for,  howeve 
we  may  strive  to  be  more  or  less  than  ourselves,  w 
cannot  get  rid  of  our  own  minds.  There  is  the  sam 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  movements  ( 
our  minds  towards  good  and  the  Spirit  of  Go 
working  in  us.  Who  can  say  w^here  one  begins  an 
the  other  ends  ?  In  like  manner  we  may  draw  lint 
of  demarcation  about  the  Bible  which  may  distinguis 
it  from  all  other  books,  or  about  theology  which  ma 
separate  it  from  philosophy  and  secular  knowledge 
and  such  distinctions  may  help  us  to  define  our  idea 
But  we  shall  soon  find  them  to  be  unreal.  We  cann( 
separate  the  secular  from  the  religious  any  more  tha 
the  human  from  the  divine  or  God  from  nature. 

Therefore  we  do  not  venture  to  isolate  our  knov 
ledge  of  God :  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  trut 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  the  Calip 
Omar  said  that  all  which  is  not  contained  in  tl 
Koran  is  either  false  or  superfluous.  More  tha 
eighteen  centuries  have  passed  away  since  Chri 
appeared  upon  the  earth.  Have  they  taught  mankir 
nothing  about  the  government  of  God  and  His  mann( 
of  dealing  with  His  creatures  ?     Is  there  no  rehgioi 
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Creator  of  all  things  ?  Within  the  last  two  c< 
new  sciences  have  come  into  existence  whic 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world.  Can  they  h 
our  religious  life  wholly  untouched  ?  The  wi 
the  New  Testament  were  hardly  acquainted  w 
rehgion  but  the  Jewish ;  nor  did  they  wholly  h 
the  prevalent  traditions  or  opinions  of  the 
which  they  lived.  But  we  have  learned  to  c 
one  religion  with  another ;  we  see  how  man; 
are  common  to  them  all,  truths  which  wei 
thought  to  be  derived  solely  from  revelatio 
many  tendencies  to  error,  from  which  the  C 
Church  has  not  escaped.  Again,  the  genuin( 
sacred  writings  is  tried  by  a  different  methc 
that  of  a  century  ago  ;  and,  as  criticism  adva 
our  knowledge  of  physical  science  extends,  t 
of  defence  which  we  draw  around  Christiai 
different  and  wider.  One  by  one  its  artificial  s 
seem  to  disappear,  and  it  stands  before  us  ha 
other  witness  but  its  own  inherent  exceller 
purity. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  must  go  f 
and  endeavour  to  learn  what  God  has  taugl 
history  and  nature  as  well  as  in  Scripture  aboi 
self.    There  cannot  be  two  truths  in  the  world. 
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only  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  but  rather  proce< 
to  show  what  it  is  which  the  experience  of  ages  ad( 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  which  we  find  there.  I  a 
not  speaking  of  what  Grod  is  in  His  own  essence,  whi( 
neither  faith  nor  philosophy  can  ever  penetrate- 
indeed  the  ver}'  words  which  I  have  used  can  be  su 
posed  to  have  any  meaning — but  only  of  His  mar 
festation  to  us.  Without  attempting  to  strain  o 
eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of  human  vision,  it  wou 
seem  that  our  conception  of  the  divine  nature  is  real 
enlarged,  chiefly  from  three  sources. 

First,  from  the  comparison  of  other  religions  of  t 
world,  especially  the  great  religions  of  the  East  ai 
the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  have  alwa 
been  minghng  with  the  stream  of  Christian  truth. 

Secondly,  from  the  observation  of  nature,  whi 
extends  so  much  further  and  f>enetrates  so  mu 
deeper  than  in  the  ancient  world. 

Thirdly,  from  ideas  and  reasonings  which  present 
us  in  an  abstract  and  universal  form  what  the  Scriptu 
for  the  most  part  teaches  only  by  precept  and  examp 

I.  The  study  of  the  rehgions  of  the  world  thro' 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  true  nature  of  religion, 
teaches  us  in  the  first  place  that  we  must  not  lo< 
backward  to  a  primitive  revelation,  bu  forward  to 
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always  in  process  of  being  received  and  bei 
There  has  always  too  been  a  contrast  betw 
principles  of  men  and  their  practice,  betw 
higher  law  which  the  few  have  imposed  upo 
selves  and  the  customary  religion  of  the  ma 
mankind.  Yet  upon  the  whole  there  has  bee: 
gress,  often  interrupted  for  a  thousand  years  o 
a  progress  in  which  we  must  allow  for  mai 
backward ;  still  there  has  been  a  progress  f 
outward  and  ceremonial  in  rehgion  to  the  inw 
spiritual,  from  ideas  of  power  and  fate  to  : 
truth  and  right.  If  we  ask  how  this  progi 
been  effected,  it  has  been,  in  the  Gentile  religio 
Christianity,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  individi 
who  have  broken  in  upon  the  darkness  with  ne 
who  have  awakened  the  dormant  elements  of 
the  ancient  faith,  who  have  given  new  mean 
old  words,  who  by  some  method  of  their  ov 
reconciled  the  old  with  the  new. 

So  we  are  made  aware  that  in  their  genei 
and  condition  other  religions  are  much  more  1 
own  than  we  should  have  previously  suppose 
the  parallel  does  not  stop  here.  For  many  hs 
their  sacred  books,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
or  Christian  Scriptures.     And  as  time  went  ' 
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to  be  conceded  to  the  Vedas,  whether  they  are  wt 

inspired  or  in  the  proportion  of  nine-tenths,  o 
one-tenth,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  Buddl 
again,  like  ourselves,  have  their  controversy  respec 
faith  and  works,  similar  to  that  which  occurred  ai 
Reformation.  And  in  all,  or  almost  all,  religions  t 
seems  to  be  a  sense  of  impurity,  sometimes  u 
lightened,  seeking  to  make  atonement  by  gifts 
offerings,  sometimes,  again,  enh'ghtened,  and  procl; 
ing  like  the  Jewish  prophets  that  the  true  atonei 
or  sacrifice  was  holiness  of  hfe.  In  the  religior] 
the  East  we  may  trace  almost  every  movemen 
tendency  which  is  to  be  found  in  Christian  Eur 
There  is  Puritanism,  Alonastidsm,  Scepticism,  '. 
malism,  Mysticism  ;  ancient  priesdy  power  and 
reaction  against  it,  reformation  and  counter-refoi 
tion,  ceremonial  bondage  too  hea\y  for  men's  n 
to  bear ;  Gnosticism  or  Pantheism,  and  Agnosti 
or  Atheism  ;  only,  as  the  manner  of  the  East  is,  e: 
gerated,  and  sometimes  wearing  the  appearance 
caricature  of  what  we  may  obsen-e  among  ourse 
And  often  we  may  note  among  ourselves  stn 
lingering  tendencies  to  Jewish  or  GentUe  fancie 
opinions  which  from  time  to  time  revive  because 
have  their  origin  deep  in  human  nature. 
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things  there  are  which  mankind  have  falsely  atl 
to  God.  The  ceremonies  of  their  own  ritual  < 
minute  detail  have  again  and  again  been  supp 
be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  or  they  have  1 
only  of  the  power  of  God,  of  His  right  to  d( 
liked,  and  not  of  the  justice  which  He  esseni 
They  have  attributed  to  Him  the  wayward  capi 
passions  of  men,  which  in  Him,  because  He 
superior  being,  are  consecrated  or  venial.  Th( 
magnified  in  Him  the  mixed  good  and  evil  of 
nature  without  passing  the  judgement  upoi 
which  they  would  have  passed  in  the  case  ( 
fellow-men.  The  criticism  of  a  later  age  haj 
times  been  that '  such  and  such  acts  would  ha> 
wrong  if  they  had  not  been  done  by  the  ( 
command  of  God.'  Even  in  Christianity  thei 
been  survivals  of  this  mistaken  spirit,  which 
guishes  between  God  and  truth,  or  between  G 
right,  instead  of  viewing  them  as  absolutely  id 
And  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  th 
parative  theology  is  that  it  shows  us  how  n 
human  error  is  inseparable  from  all  the  earlier 
of  a  Divine  Being  ;  how  easily  such  notions 
confirmed  by  tradition,  so  that  even  good  me 
fall  under  their  power,  and  can  with  difficulty  t 
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not  the  God  and  Father  of  the  Jews  only,  but  ol 
mankind.  The  heathen,  as  we  sometimes  dispai 
ingly  call  them,  are  not  His  enemies  but  His  child 
whom,  though  at  a  greater  distance  from  Him 
by  a  longer  path,  He  is  guiding  into  His  truth.  T 
too  hear  His  voice  and  are  conscious  of  His  prese 
To  them  may  be  applied  the  words  in  which  St.  ] 
speaks,  first  of  the  Jew,  secondly  of  the  Gentile  : 
then  God  concluded  all  under  sin  that  He  might  I 
mercy  upon  all.'  And  indeed  they  seem  to  si 
to  the  future  of  Christianity  in  a  relation  not  ur 
that  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  An< 
them  too  Christ  would  have  said,  as  he  did  of 
Gentiles,  '  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of 
fold.'  The  fatherhood  of  God,  as  has  been  aire 
remarked,  is  revealed  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  New.  But  now  it  takes  a  wider  scope,  extenc 
to  all  time  and  all  the  world.  There  is  realize( 
us  the  great  family  in  heaven  and  earth  of  wl 
St.  Paul  speaks.  And  the  principle  of  religion  wl 
might  have  been  once  thought  to  be  granted  by 
favour  of  heaven  to  a  chosen  race,  is  now  seen  tc 
a  part  of  human  nature,  and  inseparable  from 
mind  itself. 

These  seem  to  be  the  principal  ways  in  which 
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2.    And  now  let  us  pass  on   to  the  seconc 
'  The   witness    of  God   in    nature.'     Is    this 
a  sentimental  feeling  aroused  in   us   chiefly 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature  ?  or  is  it 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  divine  ch 
increasing  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  increas 
entering  into  our  daily  life  ?     The  Scripture 
to   us   of  '  the   visible    things  which    testify 
invisible ' ;  of  the  permanence  of  the  world :  '  I 
set  the  round  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  n 
of  the  infinite  or  infinitesimal  care  of  Provi 
'  Even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.' 
like  many  other  words  of  Scripture,  we  may 
modern  thoughts,  and  find  in  them  a  natural 
or   expression   of  some  recently   discovered 
But  no  one  will  maintain  that  the  uniformity  of 
in  the  sense  in   which  this   term   is  underst( 
scientific  men  of  the  present  day,  is  taught  in  1 
or  New  Testament.    The  sacred  writers  knew  1 
of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  of  the  correh 
forces,  of  the  interdependence  of  soul  and  bod) 
antiquity  of  man,  of  the  still  greater,  almost 
surable  antiquity  of  the  world,  of  the  infinity 
heavens.     They  never  considered  this  earth  to 
as  a  grain  or  molecule  in  the  ocean  of  immens 
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ness  of  God  in  a  manner  which  would  formerly  h; 
been  inconceivable  to  us ;  they  give  a  sort  of  mate 
reality  to  the  words  eternity  and  infinity,  which  o\ 
powers  and  almost  oppresses.  The  boundaries 
nature  are  enlarged,  and  the  realm  of  the  God 
nature  is  enlarged  also.  '  The  heavens  declare 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  han 
work.'  With  how  much  greater  wonder  must 
repeat  these  words  when  we  look  out  upon 
heavens  through  the  telescope,  and  measure,  thoi 
imperfectly,  the  incredible  distance  of  the  stars  ; 
the  rapidity  of  their  motions.  And  with  how  m 
deeper  feehng  must  we  therefore  add,  '  Lord,  wha 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  r 
that  Thou  visitest  him  } '  We  might  have  feared  t 
He,  who  had  so  vast  an  empire,  in  His  care  of 
greater  would  have  overlooked  the  lesser :  but 
find,  in  looking  through  the  microscope,  that  scie 
has  another  wonder  in  store  for  us,  a  wonder 
minuteness,  as  well  as  of  vastness,  and  that  not  o 
man  but  the  least  of  all  animals  invisible  to 
naked  eye  have  their  perfectly -formed  structures  ; 
their  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 

But  the  conception  of  the  laws  of  nature  touc 
our  own  lives   far  more   nearlj^,  and  teaches  us 
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to  distract  us,  the  thought  of  these  restores  us 
selves  and  Him.  The  word  '  law  '  has  some  dis 
associations  of  external  compulsion  and  the  ] 
is  often  opposed  to  morality,  as  it  is  in  the  S( 
to  faith.  And  in  applying  the  conception  to  c 
lives  we  shall  do  well  sometimes  not  to  speak 
but  to  think  rather  of  harmony,  of  regularity 
freedom  which  is  given  by  order,  of  the  com 
of  ourselves  with  nature.  The  Scripture  tells 
'  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
so  we  find  as  matter  of  experience,  whatever 
meaning  these  words  have,  that  His  laws,  as  v 
them,  enter  into  us  and  are  a  part  of  us,  and 
cannot  escape  from  them  if  we  would.  The; 
once  the  limits  set  to  us  and  the  powers  by  w' 
act.  We  are  free  agents,  not  in  spite  of  them 
consequence  of  them  :  without  them  we  sh( 
nowhere — the  sport  of  chance  or  accident — 0( 
ally,  shall  I  say,  relieved  by  the  stretching  c 
Divine  Hand. 

These  laws  teach  us  unmistakably  how  God  , 
the  world  ;  and,  if  we  would  co-operate  with  I 
must  know  what  they  are.     They  do  not  pre 
happiness   is   always   the   reward  of  virtue, 
suffering  is  the  punishment  of  sin.     They  seen 
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freedom   of  choice   about   good    and    evil,  and 
responsible  for  their  actions,  yet  remain  within  a  c 
tain  natural  limit  which  they  cannot  pass,     W'e 
that  the  purely  spiritual  power  which  we  can  exen 
over  ourselves  and  others  is  narrower  than  we  mi, 
at  first  sight   suppose.     But  on  the  other  hand 
power  which  we  can  exert  by  the  right  use  of  me 
is  very  great ;   or  rather,  I  may  say,  that  of  the  t 
together  is  almost  unbounded.     The  one  leads, 
other  follows  ;   the  one  indicates  the  end,  the  ot 
the   active   steps   which   enable    us   to   attain   it. 
a  man  would  improve  his  own  mind  he  must  sti 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  the  effect  of  habit,  circumstan( 
intellectual   influence,  and   the   like.     He   must  £ 
realize  to  himself  his  own  internal  experience,     M 
prayer,  or   devotional  exercises,   or   the  making 
good  resolutions,   or   the   attempt   to   enforce   so 
abstract  principle  on  himself  will  not  impart  to  1 
a  harmonious  principle  of  life  or  growth.     He  m 
understand  human  nature  ;  he  must  learn  to  act  w 
he  thinks.    Or,  to  take  another  illustration,     Supp 
a  person  desirous  to  reform  the  inhabitants  of  so 
neglected  parish  or  district :  he  will  not  merely  try 
impress  upon  them  some  doctrine  or  even  the  greai 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  will  seek  to  raise  tl 
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they  are  wholly  unconscious.  In  short,  he  wil 
to  apply  all  that  doctrine  about  habits  and  ( 
stances,  and  the  laws  which  affect  the  physic; 
being  of  man,  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  creati 

So  God  teaches  us  that  we  must  worshi 
through  His  laws  and  not  beside  them ;  not 
one  eye  upon  earth,  and  lifting  the  other  to  1 
but  recognizing  His  presence  at  once  and  imme 
in  our  homes  and  streets  :  may  we  not  say,  the 
the  duty,  the  nearer  is  God  present  in  it  ?  "W 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  prayer  will  alter  th 
laws  of  this  world ;  but  God  has  shown  u 
by  the  right  use  of  means,  we  may  vary  ^ 
breaking  them,  so  far  at  least  as  to  receive 
good  of  them  and  to  avoid  the  evil.  The 
which  we  have  over  them  is  no  violation  or  in 
ment  of  them,  but  is  included  in  them.  An 
a  new  religion  of  nature  springs  up,  not  like 
religion,  blind  and  helpless,  but  intelligent,  rei 
ing  in  every  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  p 
or  social  laws  the  possibility  of  adding  somet! 
the  improvement  of  mankind  and  to  our  kno 
of  the  divine  nature. 

3.  There  remains  the  third  division,  of  which 
briefly  speak ;    the  inferences  which  we   maj 
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religion,  and  we  sometimes  speak  of  them  conten 
tuously  as  mere  abstractions.  The  Bible  is  not  a  be 
of  abstractions  ;  it  speaks  to  us  heart  to  heart ;  it  i 
rarely  be  said  to  appeal  to  general  motives  for  a  c 
firmation  of  the  truths  which  it  teaches.  It  tells 
indeed  that  God  is  just ;  '  For  how  else,'  as  St.  F 
says, '  can  He  judge  the  world  }'  It  tells  us,  again,  t 
God  is  love :  '  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son.'  Once  more,  it  tells 
that  God  is  true  :  '  Yea,  though  every  man  be  a  li 
But  the  Bible  does  not  attempt  to  draw  out 
consequences  of  attributing  to  the  divine  nature,  fi 
justice ;  secondly,  love ;  thirdly,  truth  ;  or,  in  ( 
word,  perfection.  It  tells  us,  again,  that '  our  Fat! 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.'  Here,  then,  is  a  leg 
mate  field  in  which  the  Christian  theologian  may  s< 
to  extend  our  knowledge  of  God :  we  all  speak 
God  as  being  a  Moral  Being ;  he  may  show  us  w 
is  inevitably  involved  in  these  words.  And  ms 
erroneous  inferences  drawn  sometimes  from  a  par 
use  of  Scripture  may  be  corrected,  and  the  suppo; 
antagonism  between  religion  and  morality  remov 
And  in  daily  life  and  practice  we  may  feel  how  gr 
a  thing  it  is  to  trust  ourselves  to  a  perfect  God. 
For  example,  if  we  attribute  to  God  perfect  justi 
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dental,  nothing  capricious,  enters  into  His  g 
ment ;  He  will  not  inflict  disproportionate  punis 
He  will  not  lay  down  arbitrary  conditions  wh 
insists  on  our  fulfilling ;  He  will  not  fix  a  time 
which  all  may  be  retrieved,  after  which  all  is  f 
lost.  We  are  right  in  assuming  this  abou 
because  we  should  infer  it  about  any  just  o: 
man.  To  suppose  anything  else  would  be  to  s 
that  the  justice  of  God  falls  short  even  of  a  m( 
degree  of  human  justice.  There  is  a  great  < 
comfort,  not  without  awe,  in  all  this.  And  we  i 
a  step  further.  For  the  justice  of  God  is  base 
perfect  knowledge.  He  sees  not  only  all  the  i 
all  the  good  which  is  in  us,  the  unexpressed 
become  better,  the  least  sense  of  sorrow  for  th 
and  often  He  does  not  judge  us  as  man  judges 
So  again  of  His  love  and  truth.  The  Sc 
tells  us  that  God  is  love,  and  that  He  wills  all 
be  saved.  Or,  again, '  He  concluded  all  in  unbel 
He  might  have  mercy  upon  all.'  There  is  tn 
fication  of  this  ;  no  exception  to  it.  Can  it  be 
to  those  who  have  heard  the  message  of  Chi 
been  saved  by  believing  on  Him  ?  The  idea  o 
love  carries  us  far  beyond  this,  to  think  of  a 
God  which  is  inexhaustible,  not  confined  to  tl 
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not  expelled  from  Him,'  We  shall  do  well  to  think 
the  state  of  being  in  which  we  are  here,  of  that  in  wh 
we  shall  be  hereafter,  as  a  state  of  education  in  wh 
He  is  drawing-  us  nearer  to  Himself  and  to  the  tru 
Of  such  things  we  may  meditate  although  we  cam 
describe  or  define  them.  They  are  hidden  from  c 
eyes,  like  that  time  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks 
the  words  of  the  text,  '  When  the  Son  Himself  sh 
be  subject  unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  Hi 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all.'  But  although  we  : 
unable  to  tell  in  what  manner  the  work  of  love  c 
be  accomplished,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  1 
dead  are  raised  up,  we  do  not  therefore  cease 
acknowledge,  in  the  fullness  of  its  consequences,  1 
first  and  greatest  of  all  articles  of  beHef,  that  G 
is  Love. 

Once  more,  if  God  is  truth,  what  is  the  inferenc 
It  is  not  a  particular  truth,  but  all  truth,  which  we  m 
identify  with  Him ;  the  truths  of  science  as  well  as  i 
truths  of  religion  or  morals ;  the  temper  of  tn 
every\^'here,  even  when  seemingly  antagonistic 
Christianity.  Is  not  this  again  an  enlargement 
our  idea  of  God  ?  To  the  student,  especially  in  th 
days,  the  thought  that  any  inquiry  honestly  pursi 
cannot  be  displeasing  to  the  God  of  truth  is  a  gr 
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is  conscious  that  his  life  is  innocent  though  mai 
condemn  him.  And  sometimes  he  will  seem 
the  God  of  truth  looking  down  upon  the  violer 
party  spirit  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church. 

These  three — justice,  love,  truth — are  the  thre 
attributes  of  the  divine  nature,  aspects  of  the  oi 
fection  which  God  is.  When  they  meet  in  our 
God  may  be  said  to  take  up  His  abode  within  i] 

Let  us  take  away  with  us  the  thought  of  i 
writer — '  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  t 
a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providen 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.' 
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FEELING  AFTER   GODi. 


Ti^yiT-   7"//£y  SHOULD   SEEK   THE  LORD,   IF  HAPl 
THEY  MIGHT  FEEL  AFTER  HIM,  AND  FIND  HIM. 

Acts  xvii  z- 

In  some  previous  sermons  I  endeavoured  to  tr: 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  heart  of  vaz 
as  it  existed  before  the  Christian  religion,  in  Gre 
philosophy,  or  in  the  great  religions  of  the  East ; 
the  Old  Testament ;  as  it  was  revealed  to  us  in  Je 
Christ ;  as  it  had  been  perpetually  corrected  and  ( 
larged  by  the  reflections  of  great  thinkers,  by  the  ex] 
rience  of  common  life,  by  the  ever-widening  circle 
natural  science.  The  thought  of  God  has  formed 
mind  of  man,  and  has  renewed  the  face  of  the  wor 
it  is  the  element  of  light  and  hfe  which  has  united  £ 
purified  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  human  rai 
which  has  moulded  wandering  tribes  into  migl 
nations:  which,  hke  the  sun  in  the  heavens  ov 
powering  the  morning  mist,  has  slowly  infused  ii 
the  consciousness  of  mankind  the  truth  that '  He  h; 
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from  the  extremity  of  the  heavens,  this  prin 
light  and  life  shines  also  in  our  own  hearts  : 
light  do  we  see  light.' 

I  had  intended  to  complete  this  short  cours 
sermons  with  a  sixth,  in  which  I  was  going  t 
of  the  application  of  the  thought  of  God  to  o 
life ;  for  there  would  be  little  use  in  attemj 
trace  the  workings  of  a  divine  power  in  histc 
nature  if  we  did  not  recognize  the  presence 
our  own  hearts.  But  it  seemed  to  me,  in  re 
the  subject  once  more,  that  there  was  still  a  ] 
religion  which  remained  to  be  considered,  not 
to  any  one  age  or  country  or  state  of  soci 
common  to  all  in  which  there  has  been  any 
ened  knowledge  of  divine  things.  There  is  w 
be  called  '  the  imperfect  or  half-belief  in  God 
is  not  untrue,  but  weak  ;  which  has  a  desire 
ness  and  perfection,  but  is  unable  to  think 
as  realities.  For  not  only  in  Gentile  but  in  ( 
times  men  have  been  '  feeling  after  God  if  ha 
may  find  Him.'  Most  persons  who  have  5 
reflected  about  religion  would  acknowledge 
times  they  have  felt  depressed  and  were  u 
recognize  the  presence  of  God  in  the  worl 
justify   His   ways   to  men.     As  the  psalmij 
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flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree  ? '  The  authors 
the  Book  of  Job  and  of  Ecclesiastes  seem  hardly  a; 
with  difficulty,  amid  the  appearances  of  the  woi 
around  them,  to  have  recognized  a  light  beyor 
Whole  ages  and  countries,  in  the  language  of  Scri 
ture,  turn  away  from  God,  and  He  hides  His  fa 
from  them.  There  have  been  p>eriods  in  the  worl< 
histoi:y,  such  as  the  first  centurj^  before  and  after  t 
Christian  era,  or  the  tenth  or  the  fifteenth  centu 
after  Christ,  or  the  eighteenth  centur\'  terminating 
the  French  Revolution,  in  which  the  power  of  rehgii 
has  visibly  declined  and  the  belief  in  God  almost  d 
appeared,  at  least  in  some  countries  and  among  t 
educated  classes ;  and  then  again  there  have  be 
renewals  and  revivals.  In  some  cases  this  alienati« 
from  religion  has  been  almost  wholly  evil ;  in  othe 
it  has  been  the  assertion  of  some  truth  or  princip 
supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  religion,  or  a  witne 
against  some  religious  corruption. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  we  are  ourselves  passii 
into  one  of  these  phases  of  irrehgion.  Just  as  we  see 
to  be  arriving  at  true  notions  of  religion,  and  long  b 
fore  we  have  exhausted  the  great  thought  of  a  divi 
perfection,  we  are  told  by  some  that  the  belief  in  G< 
is  passing  away ;  not  to  speak  of  that  short  and  ea 
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speak,  I  say,  of  this  foolish  formula,  which  is  fl 
at  variance  with  facts,  there  are  some  signs  t 
gious  belief  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  f 
A  large  proportion,  perhaps  the  majority, 
artisan  class  are  said  to  be  without  religio 
men  of  science  do  not  for  the  most  part  ackn 
the  miraculous  or  supernatural,  and  with  the 
these  all  religious  truth  is  sometimes  suppose 
bound  up.  The  great  additions  to  our  kn 
made  in  these  latter  days  have  been  gained  cl 
observation  and  experience :  thus  the  seen  1 
prevail  over  the  unseen,  and  the  habit  of  men 
alters  accordingly.  The  extraordinary  chang 
religious  opinion  which  has  taken  place  du 
last  forty  years  is  not  favourable  to  the  stre 
permanence  of  religious  convictions ;  for  the  mi 
in  one  direction  provokes  a  reaction  in  2 
when  a  certain  amount  of  critical  or  analysing 
is  applied  to  it,  the  via  media  easily  separe 
the  extremes.  Religious  bodies,  when  they 
aware  of  their  divergence  from  the  world,  in 
attempting  to  find  terms  of  reconciliation,  g 
proceed  along  their  own  narrow  path  towards 
extreme  dogmatism  and  a  more  rigid  orgai 
There  are  times  also  when  old  grounds  of  bel 
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others  who  care  for  us.  There  is  also  a  real  dang 
that  we  shall  not  be  strong  enough  to  live  throuj 
these  times  of  transition  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  b 
may  make  shipwTeck  of  our  morals  or  of  our  fail 
I  think  it  may  be  of  some  use  that  we  should  e 
deavour  to  understand  the  state  of  the  world  in  whi 
we  hve,  for  '  if  a  man  walk  in  the  day  he  stumble 
not.'  I  will  therefore  propose  this  question  for  o 
consideration — '  WTiy  is  there  so  much  less  appei 
ance  of  God  in  the  world  than  formerlj-  ?  and  how  \ 
is  this  disappearance  real,  how  far  illusion  ? '  Ti 
thoughts  may  be  silendy  present  to  our  minds 
the  attempt  to  analyse  these  phenomena :  first,  tt 
whether  we  Hke  it  or  not  we  cannot  recall  the  pa 
past  opinions,  past  usages,  and  the  like  ;  for  they  a 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  prese 
that  we  are  li\'ing,  not  in  the  twelfth  centurj'  but 
the  nineteenth ;  secondly,  that  our  belief  in  God  t 
nothing  to  do  with  His  actual  existence.  If  all  m 
were  bHnd  the  sim  would  be  still  shining  in  t 
heavens.  Truths  of  all  sorts  have  existed  from  t 
beginning  of  time  which  are  either  hidden  frc 
us  or  of  which  we  are  only  just  beginning  to 
conscious. 

All  human  things  are  imperfect,  and  the  good  a 
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other  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  a  critical  j 
as  our  own  this  blended  mass  of  good  anc 
easily  decomposed.  Mankind  are  always  tur: 
the  seamy  side  of  religion  to  the  light.  T 
that  the  practice  of  professing  Christians  in  ( 
scarcely  has  any  relation  to  the  precepts  oj 
They  reckon  up  the  crimes  of  churches  in 
ages  ;  the  bloody  wars,  the  terrible  persecuti 
slavery  of  the  mind,  worse  than  the  confine 
the  body,  which  fanaticism  and  superstitic 
brought  upon  the  world.  They  find  even  i 
spirit  of  religious  party  clogging  the  efforts  i 
statesmen  and  others  for  the  education  and  ii 
ment  of  mankind.  They  observe  that  the 
make  no  profession  of  religion  are  often  more 
able  and  upright  in  their  dealings  than  those 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  religious 
Considering  all  these  things,  they  are  tern 
think  with  the  Roman  poet  of  old  that  the  ne 
tion  of  religion  is  an  emancipation  and  enlarge 
human  nature.  They  are  happy  in  having  ca; 
their  feet  the  traditions  of  priests,  the  curious 
sacred  books,  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come, 
text  is  'Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  m; 
Without  denying  the  existence  of  God,  they 
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question  ?  Have  they  ever  thought  of  the  Influei 
which  religion  has  exercised  in  consecrating  the  i 
of  the  family  or  of  the  state  in  primitive  times ; 
of  the  sanction  which  it  has  given  to  law  and 
morality,  or  of  the  higher  elements  which  it  has  int 
duced  into  the  world  ?  It  may  be  that  there 
many  hypocrites  or  half  hypocrites  among  Christia 
that  many  more  are  indifferent,  that  society  geners 
wears  the  aspect  of  business  or  pleasure,  and  does  ; 
show  in  any  striking  manner  a  regard  for  religi 
But  have  the  words  of  Christ  therefore  lost  tl 
power?  Is  the  hfe  of  self-sacrifice  less  real  in 
effects  ?  We  might  indeed  reduce  our  theory  to  < 
practice  ;  but  then  again  our  practice  would  alw; 
be  falling  lower  and  lower.  For  the  words  and  : 
example  of  the  few  are  the  supports  which  sustain 
many  in  the  path  of  life.  To  the  uneducated  espe 
ally  it  is  in  the  language  of  religion  we  must  speak, 
the  love  of  God,  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  this 
the  way  in  which  we  can  teach  them,  not  by  theoi 
of  happiness  or  the  newest  criticisms  on  Scriptu 
As  Christians  and  lovers  of  truth  we  do  not  shri 
from  the  examination  of  these  ancient  \^'ritings,  a 
many  discoveries  are  being  made  about  them  wh 
would  have  been  startling  to  our  forefathers.     It 
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the  best  men  have  found  in  them,  or  derive 
them,  their  highest  thoughts  ;  the  wayfarer  ] 
erred  upon  the  whole  in  gathering  from  thei 
true  lesson  ;  to  the  uneducated  they  have  beer 
ture  and  philosophy,  their  support  in  life,  the 
solation  in  death.  The  habit  of  reading  the  B: 
been  good  both  for  the  head  and  the  heart ;  tl 
lect  of  it  would  sensibly  lower  both  the  charac 
the  intelligence  of  a  country. 

Those  who  talk  in  the  manner  w^hich  I  was  c 
ing  take  a  narrow  view  of  themselves  and  ( 
fellow  men  ;  they  do  not  understand  the  dej 
capabilities  of  human  nature.  They  do  not  c 
how  much  energy  for  good,  how  much  force  of 
ter,  how  much  intellectual  life  would  be  lost  if  i 
were  to  disappear  among  us.  They  think  of 
they  appear  in  public  only — in  business  or  at  a 
— and  forget  their  private  needs.  They  see  t 
the  mass  only ;  they  have  not  present  to  their 
the  long  internal  history  of  sorrows  and  trials 
many  of  us  have  passed  through ;  the  times  ( 
ness  and  depression ;  the  often  returning  tl 
'  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return 
They  have  looked  at  the  surface  of  life  only  z 
seen  within.     The  time  has  not  yet  come  whe 
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mind.  Men  remark  that  all  our  notions  of  God  coi 
to  us  through  what  is  human,  through  langua; 
through  our  own  faculties,  through  our  own  ideas 
right  and  wrong.  This  they  call  '  anthropomorphisi 
which  they  would  have  us  cast  away,  or  acknowled 
that  not  God  but  only  a  perfected  humanity  is  the  obji 
of  our  worship.  But  how  otherwise  can  we  kn( 
God  except  through  our  own  conceptions  of  what 
holiest  and  highest  ?  W'ould  they  have  us  get  out 
our  own  minds  and  strive  to  apprehend  Him  by  soi 
new  kind  of  intuition }  The  perfect  man,  the  Lc 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  only  image  which  we  are  capal 
of  attaining  of  the  perfect  God.  Human  ideas  wh 
purely  abstract  are  also  unmeaning;  they  can  oi 
acquire  a  meaning  when  they  find  an  expression 
the  things  which  we  know.  We  may  describe  1 
divine  nature  by  negatives ;  we  may  say  of  God  tl 
He  is  infinite,  that  He  is  without  parts  or  passio 
that  He  is  incorporeal  and  the  Hke.  But  to  say 
this  of  Him  is  not  half  so  much  as  to  say  that  He 
just  and  loving  and  true.  For  although  these  woi 
describe  human  qualities,  they  are  the  highest  hum 
qualities  which  we  know :  we  can  imagine  th^ 
existing  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  they  are  found 
this  world,  and  through  them  we  dimly  see  a  perf 
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local  gods  only,  gods  of  the  hills  and  not 
valleys;  at  last  they  became  the  gods  of  r 
and  finally,  in  Christianity  and  in  the  later 
philosophy,  there  is  one  God  of  all  nations 
earth.  But  we  have  to  think  of  Him  as  the 
myriads  of  worlds  far  beyond  what  the  eye  ( 
scope  can  reach,  infinite  in  the  extent  of  His 
and  also  in  its  minuteness,  in  the  furthest  extre 
heaven,  and  yet  very  near  to  every  one  of  us 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  of  the  Book  of  ] 
tion,  which  describe  the  unseen  world  as  a  plac( 
or  below  us  which  God  and  His  angels  mak 
habitation,  or  the  powers  of  evil  their  stroi 
seem  to  fade  away  before  the  facts  of  natural  \ 
Then,  again,  the  littleness  of  this  earth,  which  v 
supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  all  things,  hardl 
in  the  ocean  of  space  than  a  point  or  a  drop  oi 
is  a  very  overwhelming  thought.  Whatever 
may  say  to  those  who  reflect  on  these  things,  1 
greater  diflficulty  in  realizing  the  unseen  th 
merly.  However  we  describe  or  conceive 
whether  as  the  mind  of  the  world,  or  as  the 
the  world,  or  as  the  Father  of  the  world,  we 
more  and  more  to  feel  that  His  nature  is  insc 
to  us,  and  can  be  no  more  expressed  in  w< 
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fection  strike  forcibly  upon  the  mind.  Mankind  p] 
things  side  by  side  now  which  formerly  were  not  s 
to  be  inconsistent ;  objections  which  used  to  si 
quietly  enough  now  demand  a  well-considered  ansv 
One  perhaps  asks  to  have  the  law  of  cause  and  ef 
reconciled  with  the  responsibility  of  man  ;  anot 
repeats  the  favourite  theological  paradox,  '  Why 
God  is  all-powerful  and  all-wise,  does  He  permit 
existence  of  evil  ? '  I  can  very  well  imagine  that 
theory  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  of  which  we  h 
heard  so  much  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  may  p 
duce  a  very  painful  impression  on  the  minds 
unthinking  persons,  because  appearing  to  them 
contradictory  to  the  love  of  God  towards  all  ] 
creatures.  '  There  is  not  a  sparrow  that  falls  to 
ground  without  your  Father.'  The  facts  or  speci 
tions  respecting  the  origin  of  society,  or  even  of 
family,  so  unlike  that  Garden  of  Eden  of  which  < 
fathers  dreamed,  are  very  likely  to  have  a  sim: 
effect.  These  inquiries  I  mention,  not  to  refute  th 
(they  are  not  to  be  refuted  by  the  way  or  in  a  n 
ment),  but  simply  with  one  object — to  show  t 
religious  belief  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  once  w 
and  that  this  generation  is  not  to  be  accused  of  grea 
irreligion   than   their  predecessors  because  they 
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and  morality.  That  is  the  task  which  Gc 
assigned  to  us,  and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  evei 
ceeding  generation  of  Christians,  to  entwine  t 
with  the  new,  to  heal  that  great  breach  which  se 
have  arisen  between  religion  and  knowledge, ; 
some  extent  between  religion  and  morality. 

Once  more,  this  disappearance  of  God  fro 
thoughts  of  men,  though  partly  real,  is  partly  a 
illusion  arising  out  of  distinctions  of  languag 
artificial  divisions  of  thought,  which  oppose  on( 
or  one  class  of  mankind  to  another  when  there 
real  opposition,  or  only  a  partial  one,  between 
We  often  speak  as  if  religion  was  one  thin 
morality  another,  as  if  the  conscious  recognil 
God  was  the  only  good  or  obligation  of  hums 
as  if  the  unconscious  service  of  Him,  however  s 
was  almost  displeasing  to  Him.  Virtue  and  vie 
a  different  train  of  associations  from  holiness  ar 
among  some  professors  of  Christianity  there  ha 
more  zeal  against  good  works  than  against  bac 
A  good  man  in  the  phraseology  of  many  p 
means  only  some  one  of  their  own  religious  opir 
of  their  own  political  party.  But  is  it  not  true 
that '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  '  ?  And 
moral  virtue,  by  whatever  name  described,  the  g 
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sometimes  rate  as  atheists.  But  is  there  really  a 
opposition  betw'een  God  and  His  laws,  between  Scr 
ture  and  nature,  between  the  stany  heaven  above  £ 
the  moral  law  within  ?  Or,  again,  can  a  man  rea 
be  an  atheist,  whether  he  will  or  no,  who  sees  i 
mind  working  in  the  world,  who  acknowledges 
presence  of  intelligence  in  the  structures  of  plants  £ 
minerals,  who  reverently  meditates  on  the  order 
the  whole  ?  Is  not  the  term  '  materialist '  or  '  athei 
a  misnomer  ?  For  even  supposing  such  an  one 
I  have  been  describing  to  allow  of  no  other  kind 
knowledge  than  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by 
physical  world,  still  he  recognizes  a  part  at  least  of 
work  of  God  in  nature.  In  religion,  as  in  Hfe  ge 
rally,  the  various  occupations  of  men  have  an  effect 
their  minds ;  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  the  n 
of  business  or  the  man  of  science  will  accept  religi( 
truth  in  precisely  the  same  form  with  the  minister 
the  Gospel. 

To  illustrate  what  I  am  saying,  I  will  make  a  si 
position  which  may  seem  bold,  or  perhaps  even  sta 
ling,  to  those  who  are  unable  to  rise  above  words 
things.  The  word  God,  et\'mologists  tell  us,  is  : 
connected  with  good  or  goodness,  but  is  an 
Teutonic  word  signifying  a  graven  image  (so  strai 
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Person,  was  no  longer  in  use ;    that  in   our 
services  and  in  our  private  prayers  it  ceased  to 
symbol  or  expression  by  which  we  described  the 
and  highest ;  but  that,  instead  of  using  this  W( 
mankind  with  one  voice  worshipped  truth  and 
and  goodness  united  in  a  divine  perfection,  not ; 
only,  but  a  power  really  existing;  and  that 
perfection  they  attributed  all  those  qualities  wh 
are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  God — should 
justified   in  calling  them   atheists?     Ought  th 
rather  to  be  included  among  Christians,  since  c 
is  essential  to  the  notion  of  God  they  alread}^ 
I  might  make  a  further  supposition  that  all  m 
agreed  about  the  name  of  God,  and  yet  ascribed  1 
all  that  is  most  repugnant  to  His  true  nature,  as 
Greek  philosopher  of  600  B.C.  said  Homer  and 
attributed  to  the  gods  all  that  is  detestable  ii 
Are  we  to  call  such  worshippers  of  devils  thei: 
more   than   we  are  justified    in    calling    the 
atheists  ?  or  shall  we  reply  in  irony,  a  little  par 
the  famous  answer  of  Pascal  to  the  Jesuits,  '  Tl 
Christians  who  agree  in  the  word  and  disagree 
the  thing  meant  by  it ;  they  are  not  Christiar 
disagree  about  the  word  and  agree  about  the 
It  would  be  absurd  to  carry  out  the  fancy  which 
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But  it  is  not  absurd  sometimes  to  discard  the  ordinal 
use  of  language  and  to  seek  to  form  a  conception 
religious  truths  without  employing  the  technical  ten 
in  which  theologians  have  described  them.  Half  t] 
controversies  in  the  world  would  have  been  at  an  ei 
if  this  condition  had  been  imposed  upon  them ;  neith 
can  we  really  understand  rehgious  or  any  oth 
propositions  if  we  are  unable  to  '  re-word '  them.  V 
do  not  know  ourselves,  nor  can  any  one  else  kno 
whether  we  have  pierced  beneath  the  environment 
language  which  encloses  them  to  the  truth  withi 
See  what  follows  if  from  time  to  time  we  disciph 
our  minds  by  the  practice  of  such  a  method  in  o 
judgement  of  men.  We  can  no  longer  divide  them  ir 
theists  and  atheists,  religious  and  irreligious,  or  co 
sistent  Christians  and  non-Christians ;  we  must  thir 
not  of  the  name  by  which  they  call  themselves,  or  a 
called,  but  of  the  degree  in  which  consciously 
unconsciously  they  conform  to  the  will  of  God  a 
imitate  the  life  of  Christ.  They  may  be  easte 
prophets  or  Greek  philosophers ;  they  may  be  men 
science  of  our  own  day  whose  minds  are  absorbed 
second  causes,  as  they  are  termed  ;  the  question  is 
longer  one  of  names.  But  whosoever  loves  righteoi 
ness  and  truth  is  accepted  of  Him.    No  principle  sh( 
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secular  and  religious  knowledge,  but  all  who 
several  ranks  are  doing  their  duty  are  i 
the  will  of  God  ;  all  who  are  discovering  and  t 
truth  are  revealing  Him.  The  physician  wh( 
suits  seem  naturally  to  draw  his  mind  to 
causes  in  his  unpaid  ministrations  among  tl 
may  be  thought  to  bear  the  image  of  Him  whc 
our  sorrows  and  healed  our  infirmities ;  an 
other  classes.  The  hurry  of  this  world,  the  ! 
for  their  daily  bread,  the  absorption  of  thoug 
lead  some  men  not  to  recognize  consciously,  i 
as  they  should,  the  Author  of  their  being, 
forming  a  judgement  of  them,  let  us  rememi 
their  relation  to  God  is  not  to  be  measured  b 
or  other  external  signs,  but  by  the  main  te 
their  lives. 

This  is  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the 
of  Christians  in  unconsciousness — of  those  v 
having  seen,  yet  have  believed — of  those  w 
'  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,'  I 
but  be  that  in  times  of  transition  such  as  the 
great  confusions  and  misunderstandings  shou 
Many  persons  are  in  their  wrong  places ;  so 
are  called  Christians  having  no  higher  clai 
success  in  life,  while  others  who  are  setting  the 
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ourselves  and  others,  not  according  to  the  names  b 
which  we  are  called  or  the  professions  which  w 
make  or  the  party  to  which  we  belong-,  but  more  an 
more  as  we  and  they  appear  in  the  sight  of  God,  an 
as  we  believe  that  one  day  we  shall  appear  to  ou] 
selves ;  and  that  of  God  Himself  we  should  think  i 
existing  consciously  as  well  as  unconsciously  to  us  i 
the  surrounding  world,  in  the  lower  things  of  eart 
as  well  as  in  the  higher,  that  He  is  the  inspirer  of  ti 
best  thoughts  too,  and  that  where  good  is  there 
God,  The  times  in  which  we  hve  are  said  to  be  hab' 
to  peculiar  changes,  and  a  note  of  alarm  is  ofte 
soimded  about  them,  sometimes  on  very  triflin 
grounds ;  or  again,  from  a  deeper  consideration  of  tl 
tendencies  of  events  men  fancy  that  the  world  is  goin 
to  pass  into  a  new  era,  that  the  ages  of  faith  ha^ 
departed,  and  that  some  new  age  of  science  c 
sociology  is  to  take  their  place.  There  is  an  excitemei 
in  novelty,  which  gives  an  attraction  to  strange  fom 
of  rehgion  and  to  strange  notions  in  philosophy.  Bi 
experience  seems  to  show  that  the  great  principles  < 
human  nature  change  slowly;  there  is  no  reason  t 
fear  that  the  heavens  are  about  to  descend  upon  01 
heads  or  the  earth  to  swallow  us  up.  One  by  one  ^ 
shall  pass   away,  and  aU  things  will  remain,  if  n< 
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we  may  banish  idle  and  alarmist  terrors,  w 
deny  that  this  age,  perhaps  more  than  otl 
peculiar  trials.  It  seems  as  if  men  required  m 
of  character  in  this  than  in  former  times.  M 
ever  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  wholly  ( 
conventional  should  stand.  If  religion  is  to  b 
it  must  be  real,  a  religion  of  deeds  and  not  ( 
or  it  will  be  quickly  swept  away  in  the  tid€ 
impressions  and  influences  from  all  source 
daily  succeed  one  another.  This  is  the  pecu 
times  of  transition,  that  they  test  the  true  cl 
of  men.  Some  are  carried  away  by  ever 
others  take  hold  of  deeper  principles,  and  are 
a  safe  anchorage.  If  I  were  asked,  How  can  s 
shielded  or  shield  himself  from  the  dangei 
surround  him  ?  I  would  not  in  answer  presc 
books  which  he  should  read  or  the  opinions  \ 
should  hold ;  but  I  should  say.  By  the  innoi 
his  life  and  the  quiet  and  patient  fulfilmen 
duties  here  as  a  preparation  for  the  service  o 
after  life. 
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COLOSSIANS  i.  15. 

The  first  principles  of  religion  often  seem  to  reti 
from  view  and  lose  their  interest,  while  lesser  que 
tions  exert  an  absorbing  hold  on  the  mind,  Th( 
are  put  on  one  side,  and  when  they  are  wanted  c; 
hardly  be  found ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  bei 
settled  long  ago,  and  every  man,  or  at  least  eve 
Christian,  is  thought  to  know  them  by  intuitic 
whatever  may  have  been  the  ignorance  of  them  whi 
prevailed  formerly  in  the  Gentile  world.  This 
especially  the  case  with  the  truths  which  relate  to  t 
nature  of  God.  They  are  buried  under  ground,  a 
no  one  considers  whether  this  foundation  of  religio 
truth  is  straw  or  stubble,  ingeniously  hidden  in  t 
depths  of  the  earth,  or  the  divine  rock  on  whi 
the  temnle  is  to   stand    for  pfprn;i1   po-pc.     Thev  ; 
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parison  with  the  religious  topics  of  the  c 
doctrine  of  Baptism  or  Confession,  or  the  m; 
Christ's  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  or  the  ins 
of  Scripture,  or  the  authority  of  the  prlestt 
the  union  of  the  churches  which  have  retaine 
copal  ordination,  and  the  like. 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  great  effort  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  inte 
can  never  really  attain  a  knowledge  of  God, 
gion,  as  in  other  things,  the  truths  which  are 
are  also  the  deepest.  And  in  the  changes  oi 
opinion,  amid  the  storms  of  controversy,  we 
come  back  to  them  as  to  '  the  shadow  of  a  gr 
in  a  weary  land.'  To  say  that  God  is  just  01 
that  He  is  a  God  of  love,  is  not  difficult ;  t 
familiar  expressions  to  which  Christians  ha 
used  almost  from  infancy.  But  it  is  very  di 
realize  what  Is  meant  by  them,  or  to  live 
habitual  consciousness  of  them,  or  to  mal 
prevail  over  other  notions  or  expressions  w 
apparently  at  variance  with  them.  The  Jew 
times  were  constantly  relapsing  into  idolatry 
they  could  not  endure  the  purely  spiritual  r 
God,  The  solitude  of  the  desert  seemed  t( 
terrible  to  them  when  they  were  left  alone  w 
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history.  And  do  we  suppose  that  human  nature  h; 
now  changed,  or  that  this  worship  of  idols  has  alt( 
gether  ceased  among  ourselves  ?  The  superstitioi 
of  all  religions— Catholic  or  Protestant,  Christian  ( 
Pagan,  Jew  or  Gentile — differ  more  in  name  than 
reality.  For  there  are  idols  of  the  mind  which  tal 
the  place  of  visible  images  ;  idols  of  tradition,  of  la 
guage,  which  come  between  us  and  God  ;  idols  of  tj 
temple  too,  in  which  good  and  evil  seem  to  1 
inseparably  blended,  and  the  good  is  near  and  pr 
sent,  and  the  evil  is  only  recognized  in  some  fatal  b 
distant  consequences.  And  this  is  not  the  only  dif 
culty  in  preserving  clear  as  a  mirror  the  concepti< 
of  a  perfect  God.  Some  adjustment  is  required 
His  various  attributes  ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  mi 
allow  for  the  difference  between  things  human  ai 
divine.  Even  many  of  the  expressions  of  Scriptu 
in  which  the  nature  of  God  is  described,  if  isolat 
from  other  expressions,  and  from  the  conscience 
man,  or  not  considered  in  reference  to  the  age  a: 
country'  in  which  they  were  uttered,  may  easily  m 
lead  us.  If  in  the  excess  of  reverence  or  fear  i 
allow  the  notion  of  His  power  to  prevail  over  ? 
justice,  we  may  represent  Him  as  worse  than  soi 
Eastern    tyrant,    and    ourselves.    His    creatures, 
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saved,'  we  have  a  Being-  more  unpitying,  ir 
placable  in  His  resentments,  than  the  devil 
Or,  again,  we  may  so  exaggerate  the  ignoi 
man  that  we  seem  to  know  nothing  of  Him, 
ready  to  accept  anything  which  is  told  us  abc 
Hardly,  with  all  our  care  when  addressing 
prayer,  can  we  avoid  attaching  to  Him  the  sh 
some  human  infirmity,  such  as  change  of  purj 
particular  likes  and  dislikes  of  persons  or  o 
A  good  man  who  lives  constantly  in  communi 
God  will  often  fail  to  recognize  that  all  otl 
in  every  nation  and  in  every  rank  of  life  are 
His  care.  The  highest  privilege  of  an  indi> 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  doii 
he  will  with  his  own,  and  even  this  false  m 
an  evil  state  of  society  has  been  blasphemous! 
ferred  to  the  Most  High.  There  is  a  similar 
when  God  is  supposed  to  take  a  delight  in  ^ 
things,  in  beautiful  colours,  sounds,  forms, 
ceremonies,  because  they  are  pleasing  to  us 
the  building  of  churches  after  some  ancient 
and  as  an  end,  not  as  a  means,  forgetting  tl 
Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
and  that  the  least  things  which  directly  affect  c 
soul  are  far  more  costly  and  precious  in  H 
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one  of  the  least  considered  of  all  subjects  of  theolog 
— the  nature  of  God.  I  shall  begin  with  God 
dealings  with  us  in  the  physical  world,  and  the 
endeavour  to  show  how  we  may  rise  out  of  that  1 
the  moral  and  spiritual ;  and  that  these  are  not  ai 
tagonistic  to  one  other  as  is  sometimes  supposed — tl 
physical  warring  against  the  moral,  the  moral  again 
the  spiritual — but  consistent ;  and  the  different  aspec 
under  which  God  presents  Himself  to  us,  as  the  Go 
of  nature,  of  men,  and  also  of  the  world  of  spirit 
And,  lastly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  reflect  this  argumei 
upon  ourselves,  and  show  in  what  way  we  ought  t 
worship  God  and  hold  communion  with  Him,  j 
being  ourselves  a  part  of  the  visible  order  of  natur 
as  conscious  of  a  moral  law,  and  also  as  having  rek 
tions  to  a  world  of  spirits,  on  the  confines  of  whic 
we  are,  and  which  we  dimly  know  to  be  infinite  an 
eternal. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  acknowledge  th; 
God  governs  the  world  by  fixed  laws,  and  does  n( 
alter  these  laws  at  our  wish  or  request.  This  is  thi 
great  truth  of  the  order  of  nature  which  science  pn 
sents  to  us  in  every  possible  form,  and  with  ever 
token  and  evidence  which  experience  teaches  us, 
we  do  but  attend  to  her,  in  every  act  of  our  lives,  an 
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us  imagine  some  one,  I  will  not  say  '  a  littL 
than  the  angels,'  but  a  natural  philosopher, 
capable  of  seeing  creation,  not  with  our  in 
vision  and  hazy  fancies,  but  with  a  real  s 
insight  into  the  world  in  which  we  live.  H 
behold  the  reign  of  law  everywhere,  in  the  leas 
as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  in  the  most  com 
well  as  in  the  simplest,  in  the  life  of  man  as  w 
the  animals,  extending  to  organic  as  well  as  ir 
substances ;  in  all  the  sequences,  combination 
tations,  motions,  intentions  of  nature,  he  wouk 
nize  the  same  law  and  order — one  and  contin 
all  the  different  spheres  of  knowledge,  in 
different  realms  of  nature,  through  all  times  a 
all  space.  Nowhere  would  the  microscope 
telescope  reveal  to  him  any  spring  or  interval  ii 
as  in  some  cracked  jar,  a  hand  or  finger  m 
inserted ;  nowhere  would  there  be  an  apei 
nature  through  which  the  light  of  anothe; 
might  come  streaming.  He  would  trace  t] 
seemingly  capricious  of  earthly  things,  such 
winds  and  the  mists,  to  their  ocean  home  ;  to 
are  the  type  of  human  mutability,  but  he  woul 
that  they  are  really  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  i 
by  which  the  stone  falls  to  the  ground :  in  t 
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cal  antecedents  or  accompaniments  which  prepare  f( 
them  or  co-operate  with  them,  and  that  they  ai 
ordered  and  adjusted  as  parts  of  a  whole.  Nor  will  1 
deny,  when  he  looks  up  at  the  heavens,  that  th 
earth  with  its  endless  variety  of  races  and  languag( 
and  infinity  of  human  interests  (each  one  so  inten; 
and  particular  at  some  time  or  other  to  some  individu 
man)  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  pebble  on  the  se; 
shore,  or  as  a  point  in  immensity,  in  comparison  wii 
the  universe.  And  in  this  universe,  at  the  utmc 
limit  to  which  the  most  powerful  instruments  w 
carry  the  eye  of  man,  there  is  still  the  same  ord( 
reappearing  ever^-where,  the  same  uniformity 
nature,  the  same  force  which  acts  upon  the  earth. 

This  is  that  law  of  nature,  one  and  continuous  in  i 
times  and  places,  which  may  be  truly  said  to  be  tl 
visible  image  of  God,  and  '  her  voice  the  harmony 
the  world.'  And  in  ages  to  come  it  is  not  only  po 
sible,  but  probable,  that  this  reign  of  law  in  the  wor 
will  become  much  more  visible  and  intelligible  to  c 
classes,  educated  as  well  as  uneducated,  than  at  pr 
sent ;  and  the  natural  sciences,  which  in  our  own  di 
appeared  to  sink  almost  overpowered  under  the  \o'< 
of  facts  and  details,  may  attain  to  much  greater  uni 
and  simplicity;  and  the  relation  of  the  moral  to  tl 
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for  shutting-  God  out  of  the  world  which  He  ha 
They  do  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  wholly  d( 
order  of  nature,  but  they  wish  that  there  m 
exceptions  to  the  rule  expressly  for  them. 
God  could  be  seen  through  chinks  and 
nies,  or  might  be  peeped  at  with  a  candle 
a  corner,  and  was  not  visible  in  the  light  of  c 
in  the  face  of  the  wide  heavens.  And  yet  th 
the  doubts  of  good  and  religious  men,  and  dese 
fairest  consideration  at  our  hands.  Perhap 
objections  may  in  some  degree  arise  from  ^ 
explanation,  or  from  some  illusion  of  langua^ 
if  they  could  only  see  that  a  God  was  still  lef 
and  that  they  were  not  bound  fast  in  chains  of  fa 
would  no  longer  rebel  against  the  dominion  of 
They  ask  why  we  speak  of  things  which 
painful  to  them  and  so  much  at  variance  wii 
sense  of  religion.  The  answer  is  because  tl 
true,  and  no  religion  can  be  lasting  which  d( 
rest  on  the  truth.  And  no  religion  can  avoid 
into  contradiction  and  unreality  which  tak( 
account  one  side  of  human  nature  only  and 
the  other.  The  story  of  the  Brahmin  who  was 
through  a  microscope  the  detested  insects  in  th 
which   he   had   been   drinkin£>-.  and  who  bro 
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this  good  man  who  Is  afraid  that  the  theories  < 
philosophers  are  banishing  him  from  his  God.  He 
he  ever  pursued  his  thought  and  asked  himself  whj 
he  means  by  interruptions  and  interferences  in  th 
course  of  nature  ?  Has  he  ever  considered  how  man 
misplacements  and  rearrangements  would  have  to  h 
made  before  his  prayers  could  procure  for  him  th 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind  or  the  desired  fall  < 
rain  ?  Has  he  ever  asked  himself  how  the  answei 
to  his  own  request  would  be  reconciled  with  thos 
of  others?  Let  him  not  suppose  that  he  is  shut  up  i 
a  prison,  or  that  the  philosopher  who  speaks  of  fixe 
laws  means  to  say  that  the  earth  is  intersected  wit 
straight  Hnes,  and  is  not  full  of  forms  of  freedom  an 
beauty.  W^ould  you  rather  live,  we  will  say  to  him,  i 
a  house,  or  carr\'  on  an  employment,  in  which  there  i 
no  order,  or  in  which  there  is  order  ?  Or  would  yo 
rather  travel  through  a  countr)^  in  which  there  ar 
roads,  or  in  which  there  are  no  roads?  Or  woul 
you  have  your  own  Hfe  and  that  of  your  famil 
conform  to  certain  laws  and  customs  or  not?  Oi 
again,  would  you  prefer  a  condition  of  life  in  whic 
you  can  (for  the  most  part)  foresee  and  calculate  th 
future  and  avoid  erils,  or  a  condition  in  which  you  ca 
foresee  and  avoid  nothing?     And  in  which  case  ar 
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rience,  or  in  one  which  is  lighted  up  by  hist( 
science  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  controlling 
of  law  which  prevents  your  choosing  betwee 
and  wrong,  or  which  hinders  you  from  holdir 
munion  with  God  and  Christ  ?  Cease,  then,  t 
this  opposition  of  words  between  religion  and 
between  God  and  His  works.  For  if  ther 
reconciliation  of  them,  and  if  the  truths  of  reli^ 
really  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  natui 
Christianity  must  inevitably  pale  away  bef 
advance  of  natural  knowledge. 

Therefore  we  thankfully  look  upon  the  w 
a  scene  of  law  and  order,  in  which  the  counties 
tudes  are  marching  along  the  highway  o 
providence,  and  '  they  do  not  break  their  ran 
are  obedient,  as  we  may  say  in  a  figure,  to  the 
their  Leader.  Such  a  view,  instead  of  shutt 
God  from  the  world,  seems  rather  to  restore  th 
to  Him,  and,  instead  of  taking  us  away  from 
bring  us  nearer  to  Him.  And  if  a  person 
to  us  and  says  that  there  may  be  interruptior 
course  of  nature,  and  that  we  cannot  see  them 
we  can  affirm  nothing  certainly,  and,  therefore 
be  certain  that  there  are  not,  to  him  we  rej 
while  humbly  admitting  the  '  existence  of  mor( 
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I  know  that  it  may  be  objected  that  God's  govern 

ment  of  the  world  by  fixed  laws  is  in  many  case 
inconsistent  with  His  justice,  or  at  least  that  onl 
a  sort  of  rough  rudimentary  justice  is  to  be  discernei 
in  them.     The  fair  infant  dying  of  a  cough, 

'Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly,' 

because  some  one  has  neglected  tlie  conditions  ( 
health,  is  not  an  example  of  di^^ne  justice.  And 
the  question  which  was  once  put  to  Christ  is  asked  i 
such  a  case,  '  Which  did  sin,  this  child  or  its  parents  r 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  same  spirit :  Neither  th 
child  nor  its  parents,  but  that  the  laws  of  health  an 
physical  well-being  might  be  vindicated.  There  is  n 
act  of  justice  in  this,  but  a  lesson  and  a  warning 
And  if  the  objector  again  retorts,  Yes,  but  might  nc 
the  same  lesson  have  been  taught  without  this  wasi 
of  human  life  ?  the  answer  is :  First,  at  any  rate  yo 
have  the  power  of  saving  life  and  removing  the  evL 
and  second,  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  or  any  othe 
evil  may  not  be  an  imperfect  good  which  will  hereaft( 
be  perfected  ? 

For,  indeed,  the  objector  is  right  if  he  means  to  sa 
that  the  heart  and  conscience  of  man  rise  above  th 
state  of  nature  in  which  we  live.     There  is  somethin 
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hill  and  woodland,  and  the  sea  beyond  g] 
beneath  the  setting-  sun,  or  when  he  lifts  up  1 
and  beholds  the  stars  coming  out  one  by  one 
azure  heaven,  he  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  fairest  of  worlds.  But  ever  and  anon,  ^ 
recalls  his  own  miserable  condition  and  tha 
fellow-men,  the  whole  creation,  which  may  be  de 
in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  as  '  groaning  t 
until  now,'  waiting  to  be  delivered ;  when  he 
bers  the  clouds  of  sin  and  passion  which  have  d; 
his  own  life,  the  imperfection  of  his  best  thi; 
festering  masses  of  evil  in  our  great  towns,  thi 
lessness,  the  conventionality,  the  irrationality  < 
kind  in  general,  he  is  strangely  impressed  v 
contrast  of  the  fairness  of  the  world  with( 
the  sadness  of  the  man  within.  He  feels  that 
his  fellow-creatures  were  not  meant  for  this,  c 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  a  witness  higl 
the  order  of  nature  or  the  common  life  of  all  n 
This  is  that  moral  law  which  He  has  impk 
our  hearts,  and  which  tells  us  not  what  is,  b 
ought  to  be,  and  what  will  be  when  His  purpc 
finally  accomplished.  This  is  that  witness  wh: 
of  God — first,  that  He  is  true  ('Yea,  let  God 
but  every  man  a  liar ') ;  second,  that  He  is  just 
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poet  also  spoke  when  he  said,  '  Who  shall  give  m 
purity  of  word  and  deed,  that  I  may  obser^-e  the  law 
whose  foundation  is  on  high,  and  of  which  heaven  i 
the  only  sire  ? '  And  again, '  For  these  things  are  nc 
of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  live  for  ever,  and  no  on 
knows  from  whence  they  came.'  This  is  that  law  c 
duty  which  the  philosopher  summed  up  in  his  cele 
brated  formula,  '  Act  so  as  to  approve  yourself  t 
every  rational  inteUigence.'  This  is  that  law  of  whic 
the  psalmists  and  the  prophets  speak  with  an  en 
thusiasm  which  would  strike  us  as  wonderful  if  ou 
ears  were  not  deadened  by  familiarity:  'Thy  testi 
monies  are  my  delight  day  and  night ; '  '  The  law  c 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  statute 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.'  May  nc 
almost  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  be  described  a 
a  sort  of  rapture  of  the  love  of  good  and  hatra 
of  evil,  accompanied  by  an  intense  consciousness  thai 
amid  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  God  is  ever  01 
the  side  of  right  ?  Are  not  the  prophecies  again  th 
revelation  of  the  truth  and  justice  and  mercy  of  God 
— not  the  second  sight  of  future  events,  as  somi 
imagine,  but  a  real  revelation  of  God,  in  which  th( 
prophet  is  always  rising  above  the  visible  and  tem 
poral,  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewisl 
law.  the    traditions   of  the  TewisVi  neonle.  rorrertino 
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justly  and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  hun 
thy  God.'  Is  not  this  the  sum  of  religion  fo 
everywhere?  Might  we  not  say,  in  the  ^ 
Christ, '  On  this  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro] 

This  is  that  other  and  higher  voice  of  la 
world  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  to  w 
only  Christ  and  the  prophets  witness,  but  in  a 
the  ancient  legislators  and  philosophers  also 
after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  Him  ' ;  the 
and  prophets  of  the  East  too,  and  good  me 
where ;  yea,  and  our  own  hearts  also.  E\ 
who  have  not  acknowledged  a  personal  God 
recognized  a  principle  of  right  higher  than 
a  future  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
a  better  self  which  has  the  care  and  control 
worse,  a  duty  to  other  men  as  well  as  to  c 
Nor  did  any  one  ever  really  doubt  the  aut 
a  moral  law. 

But  if  this  is  true,  and  if  there  is  really  tt 
sition  between  the  world  in  which  we  live 
perfection  of  which  we  have  the  conceptio 
minds,  then  we  are  led  on  to  think  of  God  as 
out  this  moral  law  in  the  visible  universe,  fii 
and  then  without  us,  making  right  to  be  als 
and  good  to  prevail  over  evil.     This  is  that 
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as  a  spirit ' ;  that  His  spirit  is  witnessing  with  oui 
spirit  to  the  good  which  is  in  us,  to  the  truth  which  ij 
in  us,  to  the  love  which  is  in  us,  to  the  justice  whicl 
is  in  us,  guiding,  helping,  leading  us,  going  before  uj 
in  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  We  mean  to  say  that  ir 
Him  only  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  thai 
in  Him  we  have  our  true  communion  with  our  fellow- 
men,  alive  or  dead  (for  all  hve  unto  Him) ;  and  that  ir 
Him  only  are  all  our  hopes  when  we  pass  out  of  thij 
world.  The  ancient  philosopher  said  that  God  was 
the  air,  and  in  this  imagfe  he  seemed  to  find  the  svmbo 
or  image  of  a  Being  who  was  at  once  the  breath  o 
man  and  the  breath  of  the  universe.  And  something 
in  the  same  way  when  we  speak  of  God  as  a  spirit  w< 
desire  to  express  that  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  is  ven, 
near  to  us,  who,  though  He  reaches  to  the  outermos 
heaven,  is  yet  working  with  us  in  whatsoever  thing 
are  good  or  true  or  pure  or  holy. 

And  when  we  think  of  the  natural  being  subjectec 
to  the  spiritual,  and  of  the  will  of  God  becominc 
more  and  more  manifest,  we  might  go  on  to  speak  o 
an  inspired  communion  of  saints  of  which  we  toe 
may  hope  to  be  partakers,  in  which  the  work  whicl 
is  beginning  to  be  evident  here  will  be  finally  consum 
mated.     But  such  speculations  seem  to  carry  us  to( 
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a  voyage  of  discovery,  the  actual  dutie: 
homes  and  employments  are  apt  to  be 
and  lost  in  a  sort  of  golden  dream.  It  is 
come  back  again  and  try  to  turn  the  lighl 
truths  on  our  daily  life.  And  therefore 
remains  of  this  sermon  I  shall  endeavour 
out  the  practical  aspects  of  religion  which  i 
these  '  reflections,'  as  I  may  term  them,  of  th 
Being. 

The  first  reflection  or  image  of  God  was 
of  the  visible   universe.     In  former  ages  1 
been  like  heathens  about  this  revelation  o 
nature ;  their  minds  were  darkened,  and  th 
saw  or  observed  what  God  intended  them  to 
world  around  them.     And  even  now,  as  I  w; 
before,  many  persons  regard  this  great  truth, 
source  of  light  and  life,  not  as  a  part  of  reli 
as  an  alien  and  enemy ;  and  mankind  are  di\ 
two  parties,  the  scientific  and  religious.    Yet 
we  are  never  weary  of  recapitulating  the  w( 
science  and  art,  the  endless  applications  of  th 
of  nature,  such  as  steam  or  electricity,  anc 
always  reydy  to  talk  of  some  new  marvel  of  ki 
or  contrivance  to  which  every  day  may  be 
to   give   birth.     Now,  too,  we  are  beginnii 
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nineteenth  centuty,  man  may  be  said  to  have  some- 
thing like  the  masterj'^  over  the  earth,  to  know  where 
he  is,  and,  as  he  recogTiizes  himself  more  and  more  to 
be  the  creature  of  circumstances,  to  have  more  and 
more  the  power  of  controlling  them. 

And  has  this  nothing  to  do  with  religion?  Is  it 
not  ob\'ious  that,  as  our  power  over  nature  increases, 
our  responsibility  towards  other  men  increases  also ; 
Do  we  not  rather  seem  to  want,  I  will  not  say  a  new 
religion,  but  a  new  appUcation  of  religion,  which  shall 
teach  us  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  even  in  things  that  have  hitherto 
seemed  indifferent — perhaps  answerable  for  the  good 
which  we  neglect  to  do  as  well  as  for  the  evil  which 
we  do  ?  Our  fathers  lived  '  in  the  times  of  that 
ignorance,'  when  nobody  knew  or  thought  about 
anything  of  this  sort.  But  we  who  know  that  the  life 
and  health  and  character  of  men  depend  upon  theii 
outward  circumstances,  are  we  justified  in  leaving 
these  outward  circumstances  the  same  ?  If  another 
generation  grows  up  in  this  country  like  the  last, 
in  the  same  state  of  poverty  and  misery  and  vice  and 
disease  and  decay,  who  is  responsible  for  this  ?  Now 
that  we  know  the  causes  of  these  e\'ils  and  the  reme- 
dies, are  we  not  all  responsible  for  them  ?     For  a 
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would  suffice  in  a  few  years  to  change  t 
aspect  of  this  nation. 

A  distinguished  physiologist  has  said, 
scarcely  a  single  page  in  my  three  ph.^ 
works  in  which  God  was  not  present  to  i 
I  regard  the  whole  laws  of  the  animal  econoi 
the  universe  as  the  direct  dictate  of  the  Deit 
urging  compliance  with  them,  it  is  with  th( 
ness  and  reverence  due  to  a  divine  command 
it.  I  almost  lose  the  consciousness  of  se 
anxiety  to  attain  the  end;  and,  when  I  s< 
a  law  of  God  in  our  own  nature,  I  rely 
efficiency  for  good  with  a  faith  and  pea 
no  storm  can  shake.'  Might  not  we  too,  my 
like  this  good  man,  come  to  regard  the  pro 
the  physical  well-being  of  our  fellow-creatui 
direct  service  of  God,  and  even  as  a  sort  ofv 
Him,  quite  as  much  as  that  we  offer  Him  in  ( 
And  when  we  are  engaged  in  directing  or  1 
tasks  which  are  disagreeable  or  painful  tc 
which  have  no  religious  or  ecclesiastical  as 
may  we  not  still  have  God  present  with 
habitual  thought  of  our  mind  ? 

Once  more,  from  the  principle  of  the  ord 
world  do  we  not  learn  another  lesson  which 
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turmoil  of  men.  May  not  the  spirit  of  nature  pass 
into  our  minds,  teaching  us  order  and  regularity  anc 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ?  No  efforts  of  ourj 
can  detach  us  from  the  conditions  of  our  being ;  bui 
we  may  submit  to  them,  we  may  acknowledge  them 
and  herein  really  lies  our  true  peace  and  strength.  We 
cannot  recall  the  past,  or  be  in  age  what  we  were  ir 
youth ;  we  cannot  do  in  sickness  what  we  might  have 
done  in  health  ;  at  death  there  may  be  something  lefi 
unfinished  which  we  should  have  hked  to  have  com- 
pleted. But  we  may  recognize  that  these  and  aU  othei 
states  of  hfe  are  the  will  of  God,  and  to  be  used  in 
His  service  ;  we  may  cheerfully  acknowledge  them  tc 
be  our  appointed  lot,  knowing  also  that  this  ordei 
of  nature  which  surrounds  us  is  not  all,  and  that  we 
have  a  hope  of  a  life  to  come. 

The  second  reflection  of  God  was  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  Ever}^  man,  or  almost  every  man,  has  in  him 
a  principle  of  right  and  truth  far  above  his  own 
practice  and  that  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  few  of  u£ 
make  this  better  self  the  law  of  our  lives. 

He  who  will  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  lowered  tc 
the  standard  of  those  around  him ;  who  retains  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  unimpaired  amid  all  tempta- 
tion ;  who  asks  himself,  in  all  his  actions,  not  what  mer 
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truth ;  or  who,  with  the  world  against  him, 
compelled  by  a  natural  nobility  of  dispositioi 
the  battle  of  the  alien  and  oppressed ;  or  h 
one  who,  not  knowing  God,  has  sought  to  li 
ideal,  that  is,  in  His  Image,  above  the  comn 
of  the  world,  whether  Christian  or  unchrist 
men  are  telling  him,  '  This  is  politic,  this  is  e 
this  is  what  your  party  requires,  this  is 
Church  or  the  world  approves,  this  is  th( 
honour  and  preferment;  these  are  the  fas 
society,  the  customs  of  traders,  the  demands  ( 
the  received  opinions  of  men,  the  necessiti 
situation.'  But  he  with  unaverted  eye  think 
the  good  and  true,  having  'a  faith  and  peace 
storm  can  shake ' ;  and  in  all  his  life  sees, 
prophet,  the  vision  of  God  and  his  duty,  '. 
lifted  up  above  the  mists  of  human  error  and 
clouds  of  passion  and  prejudice,  '  having  the 
heaven  in  his  clearness.' 

This  is  a  height  of  perfection  to  which  a 
attain,  and  which  will  seem  to  some  persons 
have  passed  away  from  this  earth.  When  01 
lost  in  His  will,  and  our  thought  in  His  thoi 
no  earthly  wish  intrudes  or  offends,  then,  in 
may  be  said  to  be  one  with  God,  and  God 
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times.  For  there  can  never  be  any  danger  of  oui 
loving  God  too  much,  if  we  only  think  of  Him  as  the 
God  of  justice  and  truth :  if  we  seek  to  know  Hin 
first,  and  understand  that  all  human  knowledge  i< 
a  manifestation  of  Him,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  oui 
becoming  mystics. 

And  oh!  that  it  were  possible  that  this  union  o 
truth  and  love  might  be  perfected,  and  that  the  highes 
intelligence  of  nature  and  of  history  might  be  com 
bined  with  the  highest  devotion  to  His  service.  Then 
have  been  some  in  this  world  who  seem  to  hav( 
reached  the  utmost  height  of  religious  passion  anc 
devotion,  who  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  burn 
up  with  the  fire  of  di\'ine  love.  But  their  conception: 
of  the  character  of  God  have  been  narrow  and  meagre 
they  have  never  thought  of  asking  how  He  governe< 
this  world,  or  how  they  were  to  co-operate  with  Him 
Their  religion  has  been  a  principle  of  separation  quit( 
as  much  as  of  union,  and  they  have  tended  to  imagin( 
that  all  which  was  not  contained  in  the  Scripture  o 
taught  by  the  Church  was  alien  and  antagonistic 
to  them.  There  have  been  others,  again,  who  havi 
been  animated  by  a  sincere  and  disinterested  love  o 
truth,  who  have  calmly  surveyed  the  world  and  sough 
out  and  known  all  that  could  be  known  of  nature  an< 
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progress  to  which  they  devoted  themselves 
progress  of  knowledge,  not  the  moral  or 
improvement  of  their  fellow-men.  Both  ha 
a  part  of  the  work  of  God  on  earth,  and  be 
bably,  have  Hved  in  a  state  of  mutual  dis] 
distrust  of  one  another.  But  if  ever  there  wa 
when  these  two,  the  spirit  of  perfect  love 
perfect  knowledge,  met  together  in  the  same 
or  in  many  persons,  then  indeed  we  mig 
confidence  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  £ 
appear  amongst  us,  not  coming  with  observai 
working  silently,  to  be  seen  in  the  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  poor  and  labouring  cl; 
the  greater  harmony  of  different  ranks  of  soci 
in  the  renewal  of  our  own  lives. 
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IX 
GOD  JUST,  LOVING,   TRUE^ 

HE  SHALL  JUDGE  THE  WORLD  IN  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Psalm  ix.  8. 
GOD  IS  LOVE.     I  John  iv.  8. 

HE   THAT  COMETH    TO    GOD   MUST  BELIEVE   THAT 

HE  IS,    AND    THAT   HE    IS   A    REWARDER    OF    THEM 

THAT  DILIGENTLY  SEEK  HIM. 

Hebrew's  xi.  6. 

There  are  some  truths  of  religion  which  seem  to 
retire  from  view,  and  others  take  their  place  and 
become  the  topics  of  the  day.  And  the  lesser  often 
prevail  over  the  greater,  the  uncertain  over  the 
certain,  the  temporal  and  accidental  over  the  spiritual 
and  universal.  A  curious  interest  is  aroused  about 
some  matters  of  controversy,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
interest  about  the  first  principles  of  aU  religion,  which 
seem  to  drop  out  of  people's  minds  as  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  revelation.  And  this  neglect  of 
all  proportion  in  religious  truth  often  leads  to  conse- 
quences  quite   at  variance  with  the  premises   from 
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without  considering  the  grounds  of  them,  folio 
the  truth  but  the  tendencies  of  the  human  mine 
rhetoric  into  logic,  and  building  up  probabilii 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge  have  been 
trusting  to  any  fiction  or  illusion  instead  of 
facts  boldly  in  the  face  or  seeing  things  as  they 
One  great  instance  will  be  enough  to  illus 
curious  tendency  of  the  human  race  which 
the  source  of  so  much  error  in  religion, 
reflects  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholii 
will  feel  quite  amazed  at  the  way  in  which 
trine   has  been  piled   on  another  until  the 
fabric  has  been  in  a  manner  complete.     The 
ness  of  men  to  believe  these  doctrines,  whic 
the  willingness  of  children  to  believe  stories, 
accepted   in   the   place  of  any  real  proof 
And  thus  out  of  the  words  '  Believe  on  the  L 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved '  has  been  d 
the  whole  apparatus  of  Catholic  theology,  ; 
the  priesthood,  purgatory,  masses  for  the  q 
dead,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  worsh 
Virgin  and  her  assumption  into  heaven,  on  to 
and  strange   dogma  of  the  immaculate   co 
which  was  first  authoritatively  sanctioned  abou 
nine  years  ago ;  and,  once  more,  taking  a  n 
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perhaps  like  that  some  day  to  dissolve  away.  And 
beside  this,  in  the  development  of  these  various  doc- 
trines distinctions  have  been  introduced,  and  are  sc 
minute  that  the  must  be  looked  at  through  a  micro- 
scope before  they  can  be  seen.  A  man  may  almost 
'miss  his  salvation  through  an  ignorance  of  grammar  or 
logic'  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  desire  to  attack  our 
Roman  Catholic  brethren — the  time  for  such  contro- 
versies has  passed — but  because  I  believe  that  lessons 
may  be  learned  from  them  which  are  apphcable  to 
ourselves.  For  not  only  Roman  Cathohcs  but  all 
men  everywhere  are  tending  to  put  the  ceremonial 
in  the  place  of  the  moral,  the  word  in  the  place  of  the 
thing,  the  local  and  temporal  in  the  place  of  what  is 
universal  and  eternal. 

There  is  a  sense  of  repose  and  also  of  security 
in  leaving  these  disputes  and  antagonisms  of  theo- 
log}',  about  which  mankind  are  often  so  greatly 
excited,  and  turning  to  think  a  little  of  the  greater 
first  truths  of  rehgion,  such  as  the  love  of  God,  or  the 
justice  and  truth  of  God.  These  are  anchors  of  the 
soul,  sure  and  steadfast  amid  the  waves  of  time  ;  they 
are  also  measures  and  standards  of  our  knowledge 
to  which  other  truths  may  be  referred  or  recalled. 
In  thinking  of  them  there  is  something  of  the  feeling 
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living  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  Y 
a  good  and  wise  God.  Neither  is  there  any 
tion  in  raising  or  ornamenting  the  supers 
unless  we  have  the  foundation,  nor  in  believing 
if  our  conception  of  the  divine  nature  is  at 
with  the  sense  of  right  in  our  own  nature 
religion  at  all  if  religion  is  at  war  with  morali 
Nor  can  we  maintain  that  these  greater  ai 
simple  truths  are  neglected  because  all  me 
them  and  are  convinced  of  them.  On  the  c 
they  seem  to  be  the  truths  which  are  with  the 
difl&culty  realized  in  the  world,  by  many  not 
at  all;  and  which  are  constantly  in  dange 
coming  overclouded  and  obscured.  Partly 
versity  of  the  human  intellect  struggles  agj 
simple  notion  of  God  ;  it  is  always  returning 
and  seeking  to  veil  the  nature  of  God  in  fi 
speech  which  imperceptibly  lead  us  astray 
figures  of  speech  once  removed,  that  is  t( 
analogies.  And  these  veils  have  to  be  taken 
we  are  to  see  God  as  He  truly  is,  and  not  n 
He  is  represented  in  the  pictures  of  our  min 
if  figures  of  speech  are  necessary  (and  indeed  1 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  them),  they  shouk 
highest  and  purest  that  we  can  conceive,  sucl 
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learn  to  dispense  with  them  and  to  see  things  as  the}- 
truly  are. 

Suppose,  now,  we  had  a  friend  who  was  true  and 
disinterested,  one  in  whom  there  was  no  en\y  or 
jealousy  or  personal  enmity,  whose  mind  was  always 
full  of  all  noble  feelings  towards  his  friends,  having 
a  warmth  of  affection  towards  all  of  them  alike,  and 
ready  to  receive  them  as  a  father  or  an  elder  brother, 
wiUing  ever  to  forgive  them  for  wrongs  against  him- 
self, yet  also  pained  and  grieved  at  them,  not  because 
they  really  did  him  any  injur}',  but  because  of  the 
ingratitude  which  they  seemed  to  show ;  and  because 
those  who  were  guilty  of  them  did  harm,  not  to  him. 
but  to  themselves.  Also,  I  will  suppose  that  this 
friend  whom  I  am  describing  was  the  most  generous 
of  men,  willing  to  give  all  that  he  had  to  others,  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  their  good,  kind  even  to  the 
ungrateful  and  evil,  and  that  he  was  the  least  cere- 
monious of  men,  requiring  no  etiquette  or  introduc- 
tion, but  freely  admitting  all  who  came  to  him.  Such 
was  his  real  character  :  but  such  was  not  the  opinion 
which  other  men  had  of  him ;  for  they  were  cast  in 
a  meaner  mould,  and  they  could  not  understand  his 
nobility  and  freedom  of  nature.  Moreover,  they  had 
formed  some  strange  misconceptions  of  him,  and  they 
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out  regard  to  their  characters,  and  insisting 
complying  with  certain  conventional  rules  b 
would  receive  them  into  his  house.  Now  1 
conception  of  his  nature  had  continued  f( 
years,  how  originating  could  hardly  be  det( 
only  one  thing  was  certain,  that  it  was  due  t( 
or  word  of  his,  but  rather  to  the  stupidity  o 
nity  of  others. 

Hear  another  parable.  In  a  certain  city  t. 
a  judge  who  was  also  a  king ;  he  was  the 
judges  and  the  greatest  of  kings.  But  the 
that  city  would  not  understand  his  greatnes 
wisdom,  and  they  imagined  that  he  was  just 
one  as  themselves.  Now  they  were  fond  of  1 
putes  and  artificial  rules,  and  sometimes  they 
that  men  should  live  or  die  accordingly  as  1 
served  these  rules  of  theirs ;  and  if  any  one 
strated  with  them  they  said  no  one  could  c 
their  right  to  make  any  rules  which  they  p 
they  gave  due  notice  of  them  ;  and  that  whe 
criminal  was  a  bad  man  or  a  good  man  that  i 
difference  ;  the  point  to  be  considered  was  wh 
conformed  to  their  rules,  and  whether  the  rules 
duly  announced  to  him.  Also,  there  were  ma 
things  that  they  held,  such  as  the  distinction 
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to  him  their  own  corrupt  notions  of  justice.  For 
they  pretended  that  his  court,  which  was  the  great 
court  of  the  realm,  was  governed  by  the  same  rules, 
although  he  had  told  them  over  and  over  again  that 
he  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  '  he  would 
reward  ever^'  man  according  to  his  works,'  and  that 
'  in  every  nation  he  that  did  righteousness  would  be 
accepted  of  him.' 

Once  more :  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  wise 
man  seeking  for  pearls,  and  especially  for  one  great 
and  precious  pearl,  the  pearl  of  truth.  But  the  men 
of  that  countr}-  said  that  this  pearl  was  not  to  be 
sought  for  ever)'where  and  at  all  times ;  there  were 
certain  places,  duly  pointed  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
king  who  kept  a  guard,  in  which  pearls  might  be  taken. 
The  pearls  which  were  found  elsewhere  were  declared 
by  them  not  to  be  true  pearls,  and  those  who  dis- 
covered them  were  desired  to  return  them  to  the 
king's  treasury-,  although  this  king  himself  had  never 
given  any  such  command.  But  his  officers  required 
that  the}'  should  be  issued  over  again  under  their 
authority — none  others  would  pass  current.  And  the 
wise  man  knew  that  he  would  never  find  the  pearl  of 
truth  in  this  way,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  the 
king  himself,  and  the  king  gave  him  permission  freely 
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under  three  heads—'  God  is  loving-,  God  is  jus 
true.' 

First  of  all,  God  is  loving.  Human  affec 
plies  many  images  of  the  love  of  God  whicl 
quicken  and  elevate  our  thoughts  of  Him.  I 
our  Father  and  we  are  His  offspring ;  we  lo 
Him  and  recognize  His  authority ;  we  conv 
hold  communion  with  Him  in  all  that  is 
our  minds  and  of  our  lives ;  we  may  make 
of  Him,  and  may  go  to  Him  as  a  child  wou 
a  parent  to  give  him  his  confidence ;  even  c 
are  only  seen  by  Him  in  the  light  of  His  lo 
is  our  regard  for  Him  any  measure  of  His 
us :  that  may  be  observed  in  this  world  also  ; 
of  the  parent  cannot  be  extinguished  by  th 
tude  of  the  child,  but  remains  as  a  sort  of  pa 
without  any  tincture  of  resentment  to  his  ] 
How  easily  can  we  imagine  the  father  or  th 
coming  out  to  meet  their  spendthrift  son  as  h 
from  a  distant  land,  putting  on  him  the  best 
making  entertainment  for  him  and  his  frienc 
is  the  image  by  which  the  Gospel  represents 
of  God  towards  His  prodigal  ones.  Once  n 
may  imagine  a  parent  treating  his  child  w 
and   deserved   severity ;    commonly  sending 
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pose  any  one  who  has  the  natural  feelings  of  a  parent 
doing  this  except  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  his 
child,  and  in  the  hope  of  his  improvement :  the  idea 
that  he  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  suffering,  if  these 
words  have  any  meaning,  would  be  quite  abhorrent 
to  his  mind.  Even  so  (in  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture)  '  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and 
scourgeth  every  son  in  whom  He  delighteth.'  But 
that  He  is  delighted  with  the  sufferings  of  any  man 
is  a  doctrine  that  we  had  better  give  back  to  the 
heathen,  or  to  the  devil  from  whom  it  came.  And  the 
good  and  wise  among  the  heathen  also  would  have 
rejected  such  a  doctrine ;  the  evil,  they  would  have 
said,  of  which  God  is  the  author  must  in  some  way 
issue  in  good.  And  when  we  hear  of  actions  being 
attributed  to  God  which  are  at  variance  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  His  goodness  or  His  justice,  then,  even  if  it 
be  in  some  sacred  writing,  the  rule  which  has  been 
laid  down  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  men  might  be 
usefully  applied :  '  Either  these  things  never  really 
happened,  or  they  were  not  commanded  by  God.' 

I  have  been  representing  divine  love  under  the  like- 
ness of  human  love.  And  some  one  will  perhaps  say 
that  '  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ^vays,  nor  His  thoughts 
as   our  thoughts.'    There  are  two  senses  in  which 
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meaning  when  you  transfer  them  to  God  ? 
is  just  to  you  may  be  unjust  to  Him,  and  wt 
to  you  may  be  untrue  to  Him,  and  wha 
according  to  your  notions  may  be  favouri 
partiaHty  in  His  sight.  Think  of  the  ignc 
man  and  the  limitations  of  human  faculties,  a; 
profanely  attribute  your  notions  of  morality 
This  is  what  I  venture  to  think  a  wrong 
reasoning  about  the  divine  nature,  a  sort  of  j 
which  overleaps  itself,  involving  what  has  t 
termed  that  terrible  fiction  of  a  double  mor; 
for  God  and  another  for  man,  which  throw 
notions  about  God  into  confusion.  For  cor 
a  person  says,  '  I  know  indeed  and  am  assun 
existence  of  God  and  of  His  revelation  to  man 
He  is  a  wise  God  or  a  good  God  or  a  loving 
indeed  a  moral  God  at  all,  of  that  I  am  nol 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  these  words 
meaning  in  relation  to  God ' ;  then  he  is  in  effl 
away  with  religion  under  the  wish  to  be  relig 
is  like  a  person  sitting  on  some  main  branch 
of  a  great  tree  and  sawing  off  the  branch  c 
he  is  sitting.  But  instead  of  pursuing  this 
versy  any  further,  I  will  rather  proceed  to  show 
word  '  love,'  while   retaining  the  same   me; 
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arising  out  of  certain  natural  relationships  or  frien( 
ships  formed  by  the  accidents  of  time  and  place.  B 
with  God  there  are  no  accidents  of  time  and  plao 
His  love  is  an  equal  love  for  all  men  in  all  ages  ai 
countries,  a  law  of  love  which  communicates  with  tl 
hearts  of  men.  Some  one  may  say,  '  What !  a 
I  not  the  special  object  of  God's  care  ?  Am.  I  ni 
His  fevourite  child  ?  Will  He  not  do  for  me  wh 
He  would  not  do  for  another  —  save  my  life  in  i 
accident,  or  call  me  to  repentance,  when  He  allo\ 
another  to  perish  ? '  No ;  that  is  not  the  nature 
the  divine  love.  Here  is  a  real  difference  betwe< 
His  ways  and  our  ways.  Neither  can  you  yourst 
desire  that  He  shall  do  for  you  what  He  would  n 
do  for  another.  You  have  only  to  put  yourself  in  tl 
place  of  one  who  is  rejected  to  see  this.  Even  tl 
human  image  may  teach  you  a  truer  notion  of  Go< 
for  the  father  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  father  do 
not  select  one  of  his  children  to  the  detriment  of  tl 
rest ;  still  less  can  we  imagine  that  when  His  childn 
are  praying  to  Him  that  He  would  save  them  fro 
death  He  would  dehberately  spare  one  and  leave  othe 
to  perish.  Here  is  a  real  confusion  of  His  ways  ar 
our  ways,  or  rather  perhaps  a  sort  of  narrowness 
vision  which   makes  us  concentrate  upon  ourselv 
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But  there  is  also  another  difference  betw 
divine  and  love  human,  namely,  that  the  love 
towards  men  is  determined  by  the  good  and 
is  in  them.  People  do  not,  and  indeed  canno 
their  friends  upon  this  principle  ;  the  element 
sonal  liking  enter  into  friendship;  and  the 
men  are  not  exempt  from  this,  which  seems  t 
to  the  condition  of  our  earthly  state.  But  w 
as  I  was  saying  before  in  other  words,  then 
likes  or  dislikes ;  He  is  not  a  man  that  H( 
have  a  favour  to  one  person  rather  than  to 
or  that  His  feelings  should  be  confined  to  c 
or  circle  of  society,  or  that  He  should  take 
and  then  give  him  up  again  because  H 
another  more  suitable  to  Him.  For  the  love 
embraces  all  men  everywhere  and  at  all  tir 
'  has  no  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning ' : 
no  more  cease  to  be  love  than  He  can  cea; 
God.  And  His  love  extends  even  to  the  evi 
way,  'for  he  maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon 
and  the  good,  and  giveth  rain  upon  the  just 
unjust ' :  this  is  a  part  of  His  general  laws  whi( 
we  speak  of  the  divine  hatred  of  evil,  we  r 
forget.  But,  remembering  this,  and  reme 
also  that  His  love  to  man  is  not  in  any  case  ; 
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with  His  laws,  carrying  on  His  work  in  the  wor 
seeking  to  regard  other  men  as  He  regards  the 
casting  away  all  earthly  interests  or  pursuing  th 
only  as  the  means  to  that  which  is  above  them  ;  th 
a  man  may  indeed  feel  that  he  is  Hving  in  God  a 
God  in  him  ;  he  may  consider  that  he  has  a  Frie 
with  him  whose  friendship  can  never  fail :  he  m 
have  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  inspiration  deriv 
from  Him  in  the  performance  of  everything  that 
noble  and  true  and  good  ;  he  may  rest  in  Him,  a 
often  when  he  is  alone  find  himself  not  alone,  becai 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  him.  And,  as  he  feels  i 
love  of  God  diffused  in  the  world  around  him, 
love  to  man  will  also  grow  and  enlarge — '  I  in  th( 
and  thou  in  Me' — ^and '  whoso  dwelleth  in  love  dwell( 
in  God.'  Did  you  ever  hear  that  strange  saying 
the  old  mystic :  '  The  element  of  the  bird  is  the  i 
the  element  of  the  fish  is  the  sea,  the  element  of  l 
salamander  is  the  fire,  but  the  element  of  Jacob  Behm 
is  the  heart  of  God '  ? 

Secondly,  the  equal  love  of  God  towards  all  m 
comes  round  to  be  the  justice  of  God  also.  For  th( 
are  net  divided,  as  human  language  sometimes  leads 
to  suppose.  God  is  not  loving  with  one  part  of  I 
mind,  and  just  with  another,  and  true  with  anoth< 
nor  lovinp-  at  one  time  and  iust  at  another  and  true 
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at  all  times,  and  in  reference  to  all  things  ; 
sons  whatsoever.  These  are  but  the  imperft 
human  language.  And  in  religion  as  in  otb 
we  shall  sometimes  do  well  to  get  rid  of  lan^ 
at  least  of  the  ordinary  use  of  words,  and  U 
meaning ;  we  may  try  to  express  the  same  co 
in  other  words,  avoiding  terms  of  controver 
we  shall  more  readily  see  what  is  essential  a 
is  accidental  in  our  ideas  of  religious  truth. 

But  the  justice  of  God,  though  inseparable 
love  of  God,  has  also  another  aspect.     NeitI 
we  forget  that  He  is  just  when  we  speak  of 
loving,  any  more  than  that  He  is  loving  -^ 
speak  of  Him  as  just.     There  is  nothing  th? 
which  is  hidden  from  Him,  nor  can  we  supj 
our  secret  actions  pass  unheeded  by  Him. 
inscription  on  some  tablet,  they  remain  ;  and 
of  them  in  our  lives  and  characters  is  read 
long  after  they  are  forgotten  by  us.     And  1 
this  aspect  of  justice  is  full  of  awe  to  us.     Fi 
of  us  can  imagine  that  he  lives  up  to  the 
which  God  requires  of  him,  and  which  he 
also  sees  dimly  and  at  a  distance  ?    Who  amc 
perfectly  disinterested,  regarding  only  duty 
interest,  the  will  of  God  and  not  the  opinions 
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any  one  of  us  ?  WTiich  of  us  can  show  that  he  ! 
made  the  utmost  of  the  pounds  or  talents  entrusted 
him  ?  Even  though  we  fully  acknowledge  that  G 
knows  all  our  circumstances,  and  that  His  judgem 
is  relative  to  the  very  condition  of  our  bodily  frai 
to  the  place  in  the  world  which  He  has  given  us,  a 
to  our  means  of  knowledge  and  improvement ;  s 
there  is  something  terrible  to  us  in  this  truth  of  i 
justice  of  God,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  manner 
which  this  rule  of  divine  justice  is  carried  out  tei 
to  increase  this  terror :  we  may  be  confident  tl 
God  is  just,  and  yet '  who  may  abide  the  day  of  I 
coming  ? '  Had  we  only  thought  of  this  a  httle  soon 
while  there  was  time!  How  natural  and  heartfelt 
that  saying,  even  to  the  bad  man,  '  Let  me  die  i 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  li 
his.' 

But  would  you  wish,  because  you  are  afraid  o 
righteous  governor  of  the  world,  to  be  under 
unrighteous  one }  That  be  far  from  us ;  no  radoi 
being  would  desire  that.  Nor  would  any  ratioi 
being  seek  to  avoid  that  state  of  trial  or  disciph 
which  would  most  conduce  to  his  improvement,  ev 
though  the  process  of  restoration  to  God  might  tx 
'  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  a 
of  the  joints  and  marrow.'     Nor  would  any  ratior 
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far  we  are  fitted  for  that  other  state  to  whlcl 
calling  us;  nor  can  we  easily  set  any  limii 
natural  consequences  of  evil,  for  they  are  v 
we  had  any  true  notion  of  them,  than  those 
images  of  burning  and  torture  which  we  so 
see  in  pictures.  '  Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  m 
hell.'  We  do  not  need  to  place  before  the  mi 
those  outward  representations  of  rivers  of  fla 
vast  chasms,  and  murderers  calling  to  their 
which  we  find  in  Plato  and  other  Gentile 
A  truer  image  is  supplied  by  that  of  St.  I 
soul  perpetually  crying  to  herself,  and  say 
wretched — who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bod 
death  1 ' 

And  here  arises  a  thought  which  kindle 
within  us,  which  at  least  makes  us  speak 
ask  the  question :  Is  the  justice  of  God  rec( 
with  the  everlasting  damnation  of  a  portion 
creatures  ?  Are  the  lost  to  suffer  never-end 
ments  as  the  penalty  of  carelessness  or  worldl 
even  of  greater  and  deeper  sins  of  which  th 
been  guilty  during  their  short  space  of  thn 
years  and  ten  ?  And  is  the  fixing  of  their 
destiny  to  depend  in  some  cases  on  the  h; 
an  accident,  the  overturning  of  a  railway  carri 
process  of  a  mortal  disease,  the  expression 
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these  sort  of  objections.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
such  feelings,  so  far  as  they  express  not  any  laxi 
about  sin  and  e\'il,  but  a  jealous  desire  to  vindica 
above  all  things  the  justice  of  God.  I  think,  howevc 
that  another  way  of  stating  this  subject  might  perhaj 
satisfy  these  natural  feelings.  Let  us  not  speak  of  i 
infinite  punishment  for  a  finite  sin.  Neither,  on  tl 
other  hand,  let  us  assume  that  a  time  will  come  in  tl 
course  of  ages  when  every  man  will  be  restored  to  tl 
grace  and  favour  of  God.  For,  although  God  m: 
have  provided  ways  of  which  we  are  ignorant  '  th 
His  banished  ones  be  not  expelled  from  Him,'  yet  th 
lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  vision,  and  may  gi^ 
rise  to  a  great  misconception.  But  let  us  rather  s£ 
that  God  '  will  reward  ever)'  man  according  to  h 
works,'  and  that  the  punishment  of  mankind  in  anotb 
world  will  be  perfectly  just  because  inflicted  by  Go( 
the  least  evil  that  we  do  shall  not  be  without  co; 
sequences,  the  least  good  not  whoUy  unrewarde 
That  may  lead  us  to  feel  comfort,  and  also  terror  ai 
awe.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  feel  that  none  a 
abide  the  severit)-  of  God's  judgement,  we  feel  al: 
that  it  is  good  for  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Go< 
when  we  consider  how  little  we  know  of  anoth 
world,  there  would  be  no  truth  in  attempting  alt( 
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is  most  duly  proportioned  to  the  crime, 
illustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  c 
or  executing  a  penalty  when  the  punishme 
great  for  the  offence.  Human  nature  rev( 
Neither  is  the  divine  penalty  really  more 
because  supposed  to  be  infinite.  For  this 
vague  and  unreal,  a  penalty  which  no  one  a 
himself,  and  to  which  the  heart  and  conscie 
no  witness.  But  still  there  is  a  comfort  in  fe( 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  we  do  not  seek 
just  punishment,  and  He  will  not  suffer  1 
punished  above  what  we  deserve.  For  '  sha] 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? '  will  His  ju 
fall  short  of  the  simple  rules  of  human  justic 
surely.  He  will  not  fall  short  of  this ;  He  wil 
it.  Neither  will  His  justice  depend  upon  a 
neither  will  He  '  take  me  at  a  catch,'  as  ] 
roughly  but  truly  said ;  nor  will  He  divide  1 
two  classes  only  where  there  are  many  cl; 
rather  infinite  degrees  of  them.  Nor  will  I 
them  by  any  narrow  or  technical  rules,  bu 
broad  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  Slow 
course  of  ages  mankind  have  shaken  off  sup( 
about  God,  and  learned  the  simple  truth  tha 
just,  which  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  relig 
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everlasting  torments.  Remember  that  this  was  on( 
the  faith  of  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  as 
yourself  whether,  in  these  latter  days,  which  are  som< 
times  supposed  to  be  rife  with  unbelief,  Christians  ha^ 
not  made  some  progress  towards  a  truer  conception  ( 
the  waj'S  of  God  to  man. 

Thirdly,  as  God  is  just  He  is  also  true ;  His  justic 
is  inseparable  from  His  truth,  just  as  His  love  is  ii 
separable  from  His  justice.  '  Yea,  let  God  be  tru 
but  every  man  a  liar,'  is  the  exclamation  of  tl 
Apostle.  '  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God  and  tal 
deceitfully  for  Him  ? '  is  the  reproach  of  Job  again; 
the  professors  of  religion.  And  everywhere,  both  i 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  spirit  of  prophec 
declares  to  us  that  God  is  true.  Yet  mankind  i 
general,  and  especially  perhaps  reUgious  men,  ha\ 
not  recognized  truth  as  an  attribute  of  God  in  tl: 
same  way  that  they  recognize  the  justice  of  God  c 
the  love  of  God.  They  show  this  w^henever  the 
imply  a  distrust  of  the  truth,  or  pervert  the  trutl 
or  make  oppositions  of  one  truth  and  another,  or  s< 
up  their  own  opinions  against  facts.  For  if  God 
a  God  of  truth,  the  truth  is  alone  pleasing  to  Him 
and  truth  of  every  kind,  the  truth  of  science  as  we 
as  the  truth  of  revelation,  truths  which  were  for  ag( 
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at  forced  explanations  or  pious  frauds,  or  a 
shifts  or  evasions  which  are  designed  for  H 
nor  at  any  oppositions  of  nature  and  reve 
of  His  laws  and  Himself.  These  are  the 
which  men  sometimes  fancy  they  can  do  Hi 
vice,  not  considering  that  He  has  no  need 
falsehoods  to  support  His  truth,  not  considerir 
that  there  is  no  greater  unfaithfulness  than 
faith  in  the  truth.  Let  them  rather  think 
truth  and  all  inquiry  is  innocent  to  him  whc 
them  with  an  exact  and  humble  mind,  and 
Christian  has  a  higher  reason  than  other  mei 
conscientious  pursuit  of  truth,  for  he  kn( 
the  God  of  truth  is  watching  over  his  inquiri( 
Lastly,  my  brethren,  he  who  would  unden 
love  or  justice  or  truth  of  God  must  himself  I 
and  just  and  true.  He  who  embraces  his 
creatures  in  an  ever-widening  circle  of  love  v\ 
to  comprehend  in  a  new  way  the  infinite  lov< 
to  man,  which  embraces  at  once  both  him  ar 
in  thinking  of  them  he  will  think  of  God,  in 
of  God  he  will  think  of  them.  He,  again, 
a  living  sense  of  justice  in  his  own  actions  w 
of  a  certainty  that  God  is  just ;  not  in  anj 
conventional  way — that  which   is   the  first 
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thing  to  him  or  any  other  of  His  creatures  at  whic 
human  justice  would  revolt.  Once  more,  he  who  hs 
the  love  of  truth  in  him  will  have  a  deeper  knowledg 
of  God  and  His  laws,  having  God  present  with  hii 
in  all  his  inquiries,  and  submitting  to  Him  and  ac 
knowledging  Him ;  rejoicing  in  all  truth  as  of  Go( 
and  learning  to  know  Him,  not  according  to  th 
fancies  of  men,  but  as  He  is  actually  seen  governin 
the  world  in  a  fixed  order,  and  punishing  His  cre^ 
tures  for  their  good  as  the  consequence  of  the: 
actions,  as  He  is  revealed  in  history  and  science ;  an 
yet  also  recognizing  Him  as  the  light  of  the  huma 
heart,  which  is  beyond  history-  and  science,  whic 
lights  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  very  meanin 
of  their  words,  and  which  can  never  be  put  out  c 
extinguished  either  in  this  world  or  in  another. 
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SPIRITUAL  RELIGION  NOT  DEPEr 
ON   SYSTEM'. 


THE  HOUR  COMETH,  WHEN  YE  SHALL  NE. 
THIS  MOUNTAIN,  NOR  YET  AT  JERUSALEM,  ) 
THE  FATHER. 

Joi 

These  words  have  a  revolutionary  sound 
starding-  in  quiet  times  and  to  ordinary  min 
they  do  not  stand  alone  in  the  Gospel,  nor 
applicable  only  to  the  age  in  which  Chr: 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  langu 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  When  Ch 
'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  w 
servants  fight  for  it;  but  now  is  My  king 
from  hence,'  He  means  substantially  the  san 
He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  His  disciples 
to  fight  now,  and  that  the  time  would  come  w 
ought  to  fight  (at  the  Crusades,  for  example) ; 
the  Kingdom   of  God  is  spiritual,  and  fou 
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the  world  (•  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  Me,  that  they  may- 
made  perfect  in  one  '\  He  is  certainly  not  thinking 
them  as  established  in  a  church  or  united  by  a  prie 
hood  and  common  form  of  worship.  He  is  takii 
another  and  a  higher  point  of  view :  '  Where  two 
three  are  gathered  together  in  My  Name,  there  a 
I  in  the  midst  of  them,'  and  '  Forbid  him  not ;  f 
there  is  no  man  that  shall  cast  out  devils  in  My  Nar 
that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me.'  And  when  men, 
their  manner  is,  are  putting  the  outward  in  the  pla 
of  the  inward,  the  carnal  body  in  the  place  of  tJ 
spiritual  body,  like  one  grieved  at  their  stupidity  ai 
hardness  of  heart.  He  says  to  them,  '  It  is  the  spi: 
that  quickeneth  ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.'  The 
are  some  of  the  revolutionary^  sayings  of  Chri 
There  are  many  others,  such  as  those  about  the  ri( 
and  the  poor;  about  the  Sabbath  Day;  about  t] 
temple ;  about  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Spir 
And  if  we  pass  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  O 
we  shall  hear  a  similar  voice  speaking  to  us  in  t] 
prophets.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  the  first  chapt 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  there  to  read  other  words,  unli] 
in  form  but  like  in  meaning :  '  Bring  no  more  va 
oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me ;  t] 
new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblit 
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oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
Here  indeed  is  a  war  against  existing-  ins 
some  of  which  were  believed  to  have  been  sa 
by  God  Himself.  Here  is  a  repetition  of  th; 
which,  however  old,  is  always  needed  in  all  ; 
in  all  countries,  the  danger  of  putting  the  ou 
the  place  of  the  inward,  the  local  and  tempor; 
place  of  the  spiritual  and  moral. 

In  this  sermon  I  shall  draw  your  attentio 
tremendous  import  of  the  words  of  Christ,  '  1 
Cometh,  when  neither  in  this  mountain,  no 
Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father,'  and 
like  words  which  occur  elsewhere  in  Scriptun 
is  the  meaning  of  them }  Are  they  to  1 
literally,  and  do  they  refer  only  or  chiefl] 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ?  Do  they  not  rathei 
the  prophetic  feeling  in  all  ages,  which  is  not 
with  the  world  or  with  the  things  of  th^ 
whether  secular  or  religious,  and  would 
above  them  and  dwell  with  God  only }  . 
seems  to  be  the  general  character  of  the 
according  to  St.  John.  Such  a  spirit  may  be 
of  disorder  among  men,  and  may  also  be  th 
element  of  our  lives.  For  we  may  abide 
appointed  sphere  and  use  the  means  which 
r\rc\\j\(\f^^  for  ns   and  vet  Avemav  feel  also  how7 
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in  reconciling-  these  thoughts  if  they  impress  the  min 
strongly  with  the  fulfilment  of  our  daily  duties.  '  Hoi 
unreal,'  as  people  say,  '  is  all  this ! '  And  sometime 
the  thought  works  in  our  minds  that  this  order  c 
things  '  cannot  last ;  it  is  too  hollow,  too  much  undei 
mined.'  And  yet  the  old  order  does  not  change,  c 
changes  very  litde,  and,  when  the  desired  reform  hs 
been  made,  we  are  disappointed  and  find  that  th 
result  has  been  less  than  we  expected.  The  wan 
whether  in  politics  or  religion,  lies  deeper  and  cannc 
easily  be  satisfied.  And  long  after  we  are  in  01; 
graves,  yea,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  time,  anothe 
generation  will  feel  as  we  do,  as  the  prophets  of  ol 
did,  that  our  solemn  things  are  unsatisfactory'  an 
unreal. 

And  first  I  shall  venture  to  remark  that  the  wore 
of  the  text  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  For  sora 
one  may  remind  us  that  the  smoke  of  the  Samarita 
Passover  still  ascends  on  Mount  Gerizim,  delightin 
the  eyes  of  the  English  traveller  with  the  livin 
memorial  of  a  former  world,  and  that  in  Jerusalen 
though  often  interrupted,  the  worship  of  the  God  ( 
Abraham  still  continues  ;  and,  though  the  hope  of  th 
return  of  the  Jews  is  never  likely  to  be  realized,  som 
of  the  truest  representatives  of  the  religion  and  th 
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spirit  of  prophecy  may  not  be  contradicted  a 
time  by  some  isolated  fact.  In  St.  John' 
there  occurs  another  passage  breathing 
spirit,  not  about  the  future  but  about  the  ps 
has  often  troubled  commentators  and  some 
them  to  a  mistranslation  of  the  original.  Ct 
'All  that  ever  came  before  Me  are  thieves  and 
yet  surely  neither  He  nor  the  recorder  of  I 
(for  I  do  not  think  we  can  clearly  distingui 
meant  to  imply  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
great  prophets  of  old  were  thieves  and  robl 
can  we  maintain  with  some  interpreters  of  th 
that  '  before '  means  '  instead  of,'  and  that  ' 
ever  came  before  Me'  means  'AH  who  e 
instead  of  Me.'  Christ  is  not  thinking  of  this 
tion  of  His  words  and  the  past  history  of 
but  of  false  teachers  and  false  prophets  gene 
more  especially  of  those  who  were  living  a 
own  time.  The  comparison  of  the  passaj 
I  have  just  quoted  with  the  text  throws  son 
of  light  on  both  of  them.  And  we  may  a 
a  principle  of  all  interpretation,  and  the 
Scripture,  that  we  must  not  introduce  logic  ( 
too  literal  an  adherence  to  fact  where  the  wl 
and  character  of  a  writing  shows  that  they 
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a  particular  time,  but  as  visions  of  nations  appearin 
in  the  presence  of  God ;  as  the  revelation  of  the  won 
and  works  of  men  in  the  light  of  a  higher  word ;  j 
a  history  of  the  world  which  is  the  judgement  of  tl 
world. 

The  woman  of  Samaria  to  whom  the  words  of  tl 
text  are  addressed,  when  she  discovers  that  Christ 
a  prophet,  is  eager  to  make  the  most  of  her  oppo: 
tunity.  She  wants  to  have  a  resolution  of  tl: 
question,  In  what  place  ought  men  to  worship  ?  W; 
Jerusalem  the  accepted  spot,  or  Mount  Gerizim 
WTiich  passover  was  the  most  pleasing  to  God  ?  Ho 
was  the  great  dispute  between  Jews  and  Samaritar 
to  be  decided  ?  Our  Lord  answers  in  words  whic 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining :  '  Ye  worshi 
ye  know  not  what ;  we  know  what  we  worship,  fc 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews.'  He  seems  to  mean  that  tt 
Jews  were  more  right  than  the  Samaritans,  perhaj 
because  they  had  the  prophets  as  well  as  the  law,  c 
because  they  had  a  real  relation  to  those  propheci< 
and  to  that  history  against  which  the  Samaritans  wei 
a  sort  of  rebels ;  at  any  rate,  because  they  were  i 
a  fact  better  instructed  in  religion.  But  He  at  one 
leaves  this  point  of  view  for  a  higher  one,  '  Neither  i 
Jerusalem   nor   in   this    mountain    ...  for   God 
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more  than  of  persons.  Men  were  not  to 
here !  or,  Lo  there !  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
you.'  And  in  a  similar  spirit,  as  you  will  r< 
when  they  ask  Him  on  another  occasion, 
Lord  ? '  He  only  answers, '  Wheresoever  the  c 
there  shall  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.' 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  more  precisely  th( 
with  which  the  words  of  the  text  were  ui 
Christ.  He  saw  the  Jewish  world  everywh( 
not  in  idolatry,  for  that  phase  of  religion  ha 
away,  but  in  formalism,  in  ritualism,  in  cerem 
puritanical  observances,  which  were  pow 
touch  the  heart  of  man  or  to  purify  his  1 
Jewish  law  was  not  merely  the  uniting 
which  bound  men  together  in  the  worship  of 
('  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  om 
but  a  dividing  principle  which  separated  tt 
the  Samaritans  and  from  the  rest  of  mankii 
thought  of  the  nature  of  God,  of  His  jus 
truth,  His  goodness,  had  almost  passed  aw 
loaded  by  a  multitude  of  details,  supplante 
belief  in  God  always  is  by  men's  belief  in  th 
their  Church,  or  their  race.  They  go  on  sa 
in  these  exact  words  but  in  some  other  form 
which  takes  their  place  in  another  age,  ' 
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some  heathen  philosopher,  perhaps,  or  opponent 
their  own  most  cherished  opinions,  and  sit  down  wi 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heave 
while  the  children  of  the  kingdom  may  possibly  1 
cast  out.  This  word,  '  We  have  Abraham  to  oi 
father,'  has  excluded  the  sense  or  feeling  of  tl 
Universal  Father.  And  the  temple  made  with  hanc 
the  consecrated  church,  the  traditional  spot  to  whi( 
pilgrimages  were  wont  to  be  made,  has  obscured  ai 
narrowed  the  thouorht  of  Him  who  dwells  not 
houses  made  with  hands,  and  is  not  contained  in  t] 
furthest  heaven,  yet  is  pleased  to  take  up  His  abo< 
with  us.  That  which  was  once  a  shadow  of  go( 
things  to  come  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  them  now,  b 
a  veil,  a  mist,  an  impenetrable  cloud,  coming  betwe< 
us  and  God. 

And  sometimes  the  histor\'  of  the  past  weigl 
upon  mankind  with  an  undue  power,  ^^^lat  w 
done  three  hundred  or  a  thousand  or  sixteen  hundr< 
years  ago  has  an  effect  upon  us  now,  and  often  cann 
be  undone.  A  form  of  government  or  society  ( 
belief,  to  which  we  were  not  consenting  parties,  h 
been  settled  for  us,  and  we  feel  that  the  individu 
mind  is  p)Owerless  to  alter  them.  Our  freedom  seer 
to  be  impaired  by  them  ;  in  vain  we  desire  somethir 
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fire  which  has  hitherto  slumbered  in  the  ej 
burst  forth  and  burn  up  the  chaff.     Such  v 
have  really  burst  forth  in  the  German  Reforn 
in  the  French  Revolution.      But  for  the  m 
they  burn  only  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  say  1 
selves,  '  O  Lord,  how  long  ? '  or  '  The  hour  is 
at  times  seeming  to  think  that  the  dawn  is 
They  turn  away  from  the  signs  of  decay  and 
tion  which  to  their  eye  appears  around  them, 
to  work  out  their  individual  life  hidden  w 
and  Christ.      Many  prophets  have   died  ur 
they  have  desired  to  see  things  that  they  1: 
seen  ;  they  have  closed  their  eyes  on  a  wor' 
was  receding  from  them ;   they  have  found 
vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be 
perhaps  on  earth  in  the  course  of  ages,  but  c 
themselves,  and  in  another  state  of  being. 

Thus  the  words  of  Christ  find  a  sort  of  refl( 
analogy  in  our  own  day,  and  in  the  thou| 
lives  of  a  few  persons  who  have  a  feeling 
world  around  them.  They  should  be  co 
further  in  connexion  with  the  general  chai 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John ;  for  the  c 
of  that  narrative  is  not  historical,  but  spirit 
descriptive  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  Chi 
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they  may  be  one  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Soi 
they  eat  the  bread  of  life  ;  they  drink  the  water 
life ;   they  receive  another   spirit  which  is  to  gui( 
them  into  all  truth.     They  are  not,  as  in  the  parab' 
like  the  wheat  growing-  together  with  the  tares  ;  nor  < 
they  become  a  great  tree  under  the  shadow  of  whii 
the  birds  of  the  air  take  shelter  :  they  are  the  branch 
indeed  of  which  Christ  is  the  Vine,  but  no  outwa 
gloiy^  or  power  is  attributed  to  them.      Nor  are  th( 
bound  together  by  a  common  external  symbol ;  for, 
you  will  remember,  the  institution  of  the  Sacrame 
is  not  recorded  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     Mai 
reasons  have  been  given  for  the  omission  ;  the  auth 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  sometimes  supposi 
to   have   avoided  subjects  which  were  mentioned 
the  three  first.     But  there  is  no  proof  that  he  w 
acquainted  with  them ;   the  more  probable  reason 
if  any  is  needed,  that  he  is  putting-  forward  anoth 
aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that  the  outward  fad 
away  before  his  mind  in  comparison  with  the  inwai 
Christ  is  not  described  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
instituting  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  or  the  Lore 
Supper,  but  as  teaching  men  that  He  is  the  Bread 
Life.     And,  if  we  look  closely  at  the  external  ever 
recorded,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  told  for  the  sa 
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example,  the  miracle  of  the  five  thousand  is  nar 
the  three  first  Gospels  chiefly  as  a  wonder,  bu 
fourth  Gospel  with  a  manifest  reference  to  the 
which  follows  concerning  '  the  bread  of  life.' 

Returning,  then,  to  the  words  of  the  text,  ar 
ing  them  in  the  light  of  other  passages  in  the 
I  think  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  chi 
indeed  exclusively,  their  spiritual  import.  "V 
our  Lord,  or  the  recorder  of  His  words,  did  ir 
allude  to  the  times  of  trouble  and  desolatior 
were  shortly,  that  is  about  forty  years  afte 
coming  upon  Jerusalem,  we  cannot  precisel) 
mine.  But  what  He  chiefly  meant  to  express 
eternal  truth  and  not  a  particular  fact.  A 
He  says  '  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  w 
they  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  vo 
is  speaking  of  a  future  which  is  already  pres( 
anticipated  in  all  ages  by  the  consciences 
passing  judgement  on  themselves  and  their  ow 
For  when  we  compare  our  external  institutic 
the  language  of  prophecy  respecting  the  ( 
or  our  own  lives  with  the  requirements  of  £ 
law,  we  feel  that  they  cannot  stand,  and  w( 
sometimes  with  a  longing  past  expression  to 
other  than  we  are.  For  we  know,  as  Chri 
tViaf   rplicrion   is  sniritual.  and   ronsists  in   r.om 
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we  hardly  attend  ;  instead  of  making  our  whole  li\ 
a  worship  of  Him,  and  seeking  to  enter  into  His  mi 
and  to  do  His  work. 

Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  apply  the  words  of  t 
text  to  some  of  the  forms  of  religion  which  we  s 
around  us.  'The  hour  is  coming  when  neither 
Protestants  nor  as  Catholics,  neither  as  Churchm 
nor  Dissenters,  shall  men  worship  the  Father.'  F 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  will  sometimes  steal  o\ 
us  at  the  disputes  of  our  Churches,  at  the  unreal 
of  our  preaching,  at  the  unchristian  appearance  oi 
Christian  countrj^.  When  we  see  reh'gious  opini 
moving  strongly  in  one  direction  during  the  1; 
generation,  and  in  entirely  different  currents  amo 
our  own  contemporaries,  and  our  forms  of  worst 
are  so  much  changed  that  our  fathers  or  grandfathe 
if  they  could  return  to  life  again,  would  view  the 
with  extreme  dislike,  we  feel  we  cannot  trust  t 
opinions  of  men ;  they  come  and  go,  and  are  phaf 
only,  shadows  of  the  past,  which  revive  from  time 
time  and  are  followed  by  reaction.  We  do  not  wi 
to  live  and  die  in  them,  for  they  may  fail  us  wh 
they  are  most  wanted.  Neither  do  we  desire  to 
like  chameleons,  changing  colour  from  year  to  yej 
or  to  catch  the  epidemic  of  religion  which  happens 
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religion  in  the  soul,  which  becomes  a  part 
being,  and  is  not  shaken  by  the  accidents  of 
opinion  or  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  s 
society  and  the  world ;  which  is  the  same  in  a 
and  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  goodness  an 
everywhere.  For  when  we  find  that  the  w 
changing  around  us,  and  some  things  that  wei 
most  certain  to  us  are  becoming  doubtful,  thei 
time  to  go  back  to  the  simple  principles  of  r 
and  not  allow  them  to  be  interfered  with  or  det 
by  the  externals  which  are  always  taking  their 
'  To  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  ] 
with  God ' ;  '  When  the  wicked  man  turnetl 
from  his  wickedness ' ;  '  Thou  shalt  love  th 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
self  ;  '  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
these  are  the  primary  principles  of  religion  wh 
never  alter  or  be  superseded  ;  and  they  are  so 
that  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  understood 
when  I  proceed  to  think  of  churches,  of  fc 
worship,  of  systems  of  theology,  these  var 
the  philosophy  of  diiferent  ages,  or  the  chara< 
individuals ;  they  are  not  ends  but  means  in  r 
and  they  have  given  occasion  to  endless  d 
Yet   not   because   I    see   that  many  things  v 
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immortality,  or  the  desire  to  be  a  follower  of  Chri 
Hence  the  importance  of  not  putting  the  lesser  befc 
the  greater,  the  changing  before  the  unchanging,  t 
duty  of  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  once  a  year  befc 
the  great  truth  that  God  is  a  Spirit-  I  worship  G 
in  this  consecrated  building  where  there  are  sour 
of  music  and  stained  windows,  and  the  architecture 
a  former  age  is  pleasingly  imitated  ;  but  if  I  were 
a  desert  island  could  I  not  worship  Him  stiU,  a 
perhaps  more  truly,  for  there  He  would  be  my  oi 
hope  ?  And  if  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  not  o 
stone  were  left  upon  another,  or  if  the  Churches 
Christ  in  this  and  other  countries  were  overthrov 
should  I  therefore  renounce  my  beUef  in  Him  ?  Y 
perhaps  so,  if  my  belief  had  been  in  houses  ma 
with  hands  ;  but  not  if  I  had  considered  that  churcl 
too  partook  of  human  infirmit}'  even  more  th 
jxjUtical  institutions,  and  that  the  truth  or  word 
God,  and  not  the  vessel  which  contained  the  tru 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  human  life  must 
reared. 

WTnen,  applying  the  words  of  Christ  to  our  o\ 
times,  we  say, '  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  wh 
there  shall  be  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestan 
Churchmen  nor  Dissenters,'  we  do  not  suppose  tl 
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the  more  the  spiritual  character  of  religion  is 
stood  the  more  external  differences  will  dis; 
Can  we  think  of  a  good  man  as  other  than  a  goi 
because  he  belongs  to  another  sect,  because  1 
not  believe  in  the  same  doctrines  which  we 
in  ?  Hardly,  if  we  know  him  ;  but  ignorance 
parent  of  dislike  and  estrangement.  When  v, 
history  we  see  that  these  differences  have  ori 
in  feelings  which  we  no  longer  share,  and  wh 
maintained  chiefly  by  external  barriers.  And 
we  turn  from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  oi 
country  and  of  Europe  to  the  larger  book 
religions  of  the  world,  we  perceive  that  the  d 
which  have  occasioned  them  are  infinitely  small 
parison  with  the  greater  interests  of  religion, 
wonder  how  the  human  mind  can  have  been  at 
by  them.  Or  again,  when  we  look  out  o 
heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  z 
stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,'  are  not  the: 
gious  disputes  calmed  and  silenced  in  the  tl 
'  What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  } 
when  we  think  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  must  not  th: 
truth  absorb  the  lesser  antagonisms  or  parties 
divide  us  .''  Just  as  in  politics  we  have  seen  to 
districts  of  the  same  country  which  seemed  to  1 
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and  Germany.     And  are  the  divisions  of  churches 
be  more  lasting  than  the  divisions  of  nations  ? 

These  may  seem  to  be  unsettling  thoughts,  a 
I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  text  as  one  of  the  revo 
tionar}'  sayings  of  Christ.  For  we  must  provide 
the  rehgion  of  the  next  generation  as  well  as  of  tl 
for  our  whole  lives  and  not  merely  for  the  phase 
opinion  which  prevails  at  the  present  moment.  It 
certainly  an  unsettling  thing  to  try  to  live  in  anod 
world  as  well  as  this,  to  want  to  fly  when  we  are  co 
pelled  to  walk  upon  the  earth.  Yet  most  of  the  gc 
which  has  been  accomplished  among  men  is  due 
aspirations  of  this  sort.  We  may  be  in  the  world  2 
not  of  it,  and  we  may  be  in  the  Church  and  far  fr 
agreeing  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  many  Chur 
men.  Diflficulties  may  surround  our  path  to  some  < 
tent.  But,  if  there  is  no  difficulty  in  oiurselves,  th 
may  generally  be  overcome  by  common  pruder 
The  aspirations  after  a  higher  state  of  life  than  t 
in  which  we  live  may  in  a  measure  fulfil  themseh 
\\'e  may  create  that  which  we  seek  after.  And  althoi 
there  will  always  remain  something  more  to  be  dc 
and  our  thoughts  will  easily  outrun  our  utmost  es 
tions,  yet  we  may  find  in  such  thoughts  of  the  chan 
which  may  come  over  the  world  and  the  Church 
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And,  if  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time,  great  c 
may  be  expected  in  the  opinions  of  men  abc 
Church,  about  the  Bible,  or  about  political  instit 
as  some  persons  tell  us,  whether  truly  or  not,  t 
clearly  a  reason  why  we  should  seek  other  pri 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  A  great  work  it 
a  man  to  build  up  his  own  life  with  all  the  h 
companionship  and  common  worship  under  tht 
ance  and  authority  of  the  past.  But  there  m; 
be  a  more  difficult  work  reserved  to  some  of  i 
we  should  build  up  our  lives  looking  not  to  tl 
but  to  the  future,  thinking  of  the  world  which 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  which  some  of 
not  be  here  to  see,  when  many  opinions  which  ai 
new  will  have  become  old,  and  some  institutions 
are  now  powerful  will  have  passed  away.  H 
lives  not  hanging  on  the  past  but  aspiring  t( 
the  future  may  accomplish  a  great  work  in  h: 
For  such  a  life  he  might  find  an  example 
Jewish  prophets,  if  not  in  ecclesiastics  of  a  late 
His  leaf  would  not  wither  when  he  grew  old, 
would  be  coming  near  to  his  goal.  And,  thoL 
is  not  likely  to  have  seen  all  that  he  desired  i 
plished,  yet  at  his  death  he  would  have  the  con: 
ness  that  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  life,     h 
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wisp,  propounding  to  ourselves  some  distant  en 
and  never  thinking  of  the  means,  I  will  add  in  c( 
elusion  a  very  few  remarks  touching  the  manner 
which  these  great  ambitions  or  aspirations  may 
made  effectual  or  practical.  The  way  to  the  fiiti 
b'es  along  the  present :  and  we  can  only  act  up 
another  generation  by  thoroughly  understanding  ( 
own ;  what  we  can  do  for  others  depending  up 
what  we  are  or  make  ourselves.  We  cannot  assu 
a  force  of  character  which  we  have  not ;  we  cam 
have  the  results  of  education  or  preparation  if 
have  not  educated  or  prepared  ourselves.  Drea 
of  Christian  or  social  improvement  are  easy,  but 
we  do  not  tr\-  to  realize  them  they  will  be  posit 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  our  own  improvement.  A 
therefore  with  all  such  aspirations  I  would  inseparal 
link  the  maxim  '  WTiatever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
it  with  all  thy  might.' 

And,  if  any  one  says  '  I  do  not  understand  th< 
great  aims  or  grandiloquent  thoughts  about  the  ne 
generation  and  the  like,  I  wish  only  to  do  my  duty 
the  clergyman  of  a  country-  parish,  to  be  honest  a 
tradesman,  or  to  bring  up  a  family  in  the  fear  of  Gc 
still  I  would  ask  him  or  her  sometimes  to  consider  t] 
world  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence.    \Miat  woi 
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influence  on  him.     He  would  make  a  plan  fo 

years  instead  of  living  from  year  to  year.     He 

be  able  to  deal  with  life  in  a  larger  and  more 

spirit.     He  would  think  more  of  its  permane 

less  of  its  transient  element.     He  could  not  1 

much  the  slave  of  party  or  prejudices,  for  he 

acknowledge  that  the  same   parties   and   pre 

would  hardly  exist  twenty-five  years  hence. 

are  some  possibilities  for  which  he  would  allc 

one  of  these  would  be  the  uncertainty  of  his  o 

And  he  would  not  walk  the  less  by  faith  becj 

carefully  considered  what   one  year   might 

another,  how  difficulties  which  could  not  be  o\ 

in  a  short  time  might  be  surmounted  in  a  Ion 

There  is  no  higher  faith  in  this  world  than 

for  posterity,  and  to  think  sometimes  of  th 

which  we  may  do  to  a  generation  whom  w 

never  know  and  who  can  do  nothing  for  m 

behever  in   Christ    should    cherish   in   hims( 

impart  to  others  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 

not  only  in  the  life  which  is  to  come,  but  also 

which  now  is. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  of  course  a  sense  in  wl 

words  of  the  text  are  applicable  to  all  of  us 

hour  is  coming  when  neither  in  this  church 
4.U —  ^u^u  ,„^  ,„^^r,i,:^  n^A  '.  f^^  ^,,^  oVir 
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us  try  to  think  of  men  and  things  as  they  will  then  b 
regarded  by  us,  when  the  outward  and  visible  wi 
have  faded  away,  and  theological  controversies  hav 
no  longer  any  meaning  to  us.  Let  us  trj-  to  think  c 
our  own  lives  as  they  wiU  appear  before  Him  whe 
the  fashions  and  opinions  of  this  world  are  nothing  t 
us,  and  we  measure  ourselves,  not  by  the  opinions  ( 
men,  but  by  the  just  judgement  of  God. 
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JESUS  ANSWERED  THEM,  AND  SAID,  MY  DC 
IS  NOT  MINE,  BUT  HIS  THAT  SENT  ME.  IF  A. 
IS  WILLING  TO  DO  HIS  WILL,  HE  SHALL  Ki 
THE  DOCTRINE,  WHETHER  IT  BE  OF  GOD, OR  Wl 
I  SPEAK  OF  MYSELF.  HE  THA  T  SPEAKETH  ( 
SELF  SEEKETH  HIS  OWN  GLORY:  BUT  HI 
SEEKETH  HIS  GLORY  THAT  SENT  HIM,  THE  i 
TRUE,  AND  THERE  IS  NO  UNRIGHTEOUSNESS 

St.  John  vii. 

In  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  the  J 
constantly  asking-  questions  respecting  the  c 
Christ  to  be  regarded  as  the  Son  of  God, 
require  of  Him  a  sign  from  heaven ;  and  soi 
He  answers  them  in  enigmatical  language  :  ' ' 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up 
or,  '  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  this  earth,  will  < 
men  after  me  ' :  or,  '  Moses  gave  you  not  tha 
from   heaven,  but  My  Father  giveth   you    tl 
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or  again,  to  the  witness  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  1 
himself  been  asked  similar  questions  by  the  pri( 
and  Levites  sent  from  Jerusalem.  They  have  strc 
reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  His  mission :  '  Sea 
and  look,  for  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet ' ; 
'  Howbeit  we  know  this  Man  whence  He  is.'  Sor 
times  in  a  more  natural  strain  they  argue :  '  Is  i 
this  the  carpenter's  Son,  whose  father  and  mother 
know  ? "  For  mankind  are  slow  to  recognize  the  gre 
ness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  been  long  famili; 
as  Jesus  Himself  testified,  '  A  prophet  is  not  with< 
honour  except  in  his  own  countr\'.'  Then,  again,  tt 
are  puzzled  by  His  words,  they  do  not  understand 
what  sense  He  bears  record  of  Himself;  and  tl: 
seem  to  taunt  Him  with  a  forgetfuhiess  of  His  o 
profession,  that  His  Father  bore  witness  of  Him.  Th 
do  not  comprehend  how  He  can  be  the  judge  of  t 
world,  and  yet  not  the  judge  of  the  world ;  or  h< 
they  should  seek  Him  and  not  find  Him,  and '  whitl 
I  go  ye  cannot  come ' ;  any  more  than  Pilate  und( 
stood  the  word  of  Christ  that '  He  was  a  king  ' ; 
that '  He  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto  t 
truth."  His  inmost  and  deepest  thoughts,  '  Befc 
Abraham  was  I  am,'  and  '  I  and  the  Father  are  On 
appeared  to  them   to    be   blasphemy.     They  we 
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born  again,'  or  '  must  eat  His  flesh  and  di 
blood.'  Some  of  them  wondered,  '  How  ¥. 
know  letters,  not  having  learned.'  Some  saic 
a  good  man,'  and  others, '  Nay,  but  He  decei 
people.'  And  '  neither  did  His  brethren  b( 
Him.'  They  wanted  Him  to  show  forth  His  < 
the  world,  saying,  shrewdly  enough, '  There  is 
that  doeth  anything  in  secret,  and  he  himself 
to  be  known  openly.'  If  He  would  only 
speech,  or  assert  Himself  in  some  way,  then  tl 
would  acknowledge  Him.  And  they  also  r 
Him  that  He  was  running  a  risk  of  being  i 
He  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  To  whom  Chris 
deep  stillness  of  His  convictions,  only  replies, ' 
is  not  yet ;  your  time  is  always  ready ' ;  ar 
there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ?  If  any  n 
in  the  day  he  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth 
of  this  world  ' :  how  much  more  he  who  see 
the  light  of  the  divine  presence  ! 

Even  the  Inner  circle  of  His  disciples  seem 
found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  His  langu 
character.  They  knew  that  some  great  and  m 
calamity  was  hanging  over  Him  and  them, 
could  not  tell  what  He  meant  when  He  sai 
a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  Me,  and 
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not  whither  He  went,  and  how  could  they  know  t 
way  ?  They  had  no  conception  of  a  kingdom  not 
this  world  ;  they  had  rather  hoped  that  He  shoi 
restore  to  the  Jewish  people  their  own  kingdom,  a 
even  that  some  of  themselves  might  be  sitting  on  I 
right  hand  and  His  left,  judging  the  tribes  of  Isra 
They  were  the  personal  friends  of  Christ  who  w< 
ready  to  foUow  Him  whithersoever  He  went,  and  li 
friends  they  were  anxious  about  His  safety ;  th 
were  comforted  by  His  presence,  they  were  conscic 
that  He  had  the  words  of  eternal  life.  But  of  P 
inner  mind,  of  His  real  nature,  of  His  relation  to  t 
Father,  of  the  purely  spiritual  mission  which  He  cai 
into  the  world  to  accomplish,  they  seem  hardly 
have  had  a  conception.  They  were  ordinary-  men  w 
had  no  outlook  into  the  world  or  into  history-,  a 
who  had  not  yet  been  transfigured  by  the  power 
His  character.  So  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gosp 
which  of  all  the  Gospels  and  of  all  the  books 
Scripture  is  by  far  the  most  dramatic,  in  his  own  live 
manner  has  pictured  to  us  the  feelings  which  fill 
the  minds,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  the  fii 
disciples. 

And  so  in  later  ages  and  on  many  grounds,  som 
times  lighter,  sometimes  more  serious,  men  have  h 
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spirit,  and  have  perverted  what  was  inward  an 
into  what  was  local  and  outward.  Either  th 
found  difficulties  in  the  ancient  narrative 
Gospels,  which  they  have  vainly  endeavoured 
by  pretended  reconcilements  ;  or  they  have  wj 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  miracles  of  whi^ 
have  heard  by  distant  report ;  or  they  have 
against  hope  to  witness  the  Son  of  Man  appe; 
the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  or  they  have  formed  wi 
bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  narrow  seel 
nearly  resembling  in  externals  the  congrega 
the  first  believers,  until  the  very  conception 
Gospel  has  vanished  into  a  many-coloured  dre; 
the  truth  which  was  to  be  the  life  of  man  ha 
the  form  of  an  answer  to  objections,  an  a 
a  defence,  a  book  of  evidences  ;  not  the  high 
the  holiest  which  the  human  mind  could  con 
self-evident  truth  or  light,  but  a  full-blown  sy 
theology,  and  a  vigorous  polemic  against  opj 
For  the  religion  of  Christ  is  always  being  re 
and  being  lost;  and  errors,  falsehoods,  supe: 
practices,  which  He  came  into  the  world  to  < 
are  constantly  being  reasserted  in  His  name.  1 
of  our  own  day  are  not  so  unlike  as  we  ima 
the  contemporaries  of  Christ ;  and  the  diffici 
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or  a  book,  but  a  blessed  and  divine  life,  or  communj 
of  men  v^-ith  God,  of  which  he  who  wills  may 
a  partaker.  They  have  never  appHed  to  their  o 
case  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Christ,  '  It  is  i 
spirit  that  qnickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothir 
the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  a 
they  are  life.'  If  we  allow  for  differences  of  times  a 
countries,  and  also  for  the  length  of  time  dun 
which  the  objections  to  the  Gospels  and  the  answ 
to  them  have  been  accumulating-  (for  the  evidences 
Christianity  have  become  a  great  Hteraturej,  we  n 
fairly  argue  from  one  age  to  the  other,  or  at  any  r 
find  in  the  one  the  germs  of  true  and  useful  thoug 
which  are  applicable  to  the  other.  Following  on 
lines  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  text,  I  propose 
consider  more  particularly — (i)  the  nature  of  Chri 
answer  to  the  Jews;  (2)  what  did  He  mean  when 
said  '  If  any  man  is  willing  to  do  His  will,  he  si 
know  of  the  doctrine '  ?  (3)  what  appHcation  of  th 
and  similar  words  we  may  make  to  ourselves  and 
our  own  day. 

First  of  all  our  Lord  appeals  to  Himself.     Theri 
a  true  witness  which  a  man  may  give  of  his  own 
and  actions,  and  there  is  a  false  witness  by  which 
deceives  first  himself  and   then   others ;    and   las 
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record  which  is  true  appeals  irresistibly  to  our 
sense  of  right  and  truth  ;  there  are  a  few  whose 
ness  we  could  hardly  doubt  without  at  the  sar 
doubting  the  existence  of  goodness  itself.  Tl 
record  is  that  of  an  impostor,  who  is  also  a 
who  can  offer  no  reasonable  ground  why  men 
believe  him  to  be  sent  of  God,  but  yet  by  a 
positiveness  and  egotism,  by  an  intense  belief  i 
self,  gains  an  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
And  there  have  been  leaders  of  religious  thougl 
have  been  deceived  as  well  as  deceivers,  wh 
good  intentions  have  not  been  aware  how  m 
their  own  teaching  was  derived,  not  from  G( 
from  themselves.  Characters  of  this  type  are  c( 
among  men,  and  they  often  gain  an  undue 
over  their  fellows ;  they  insensibly  undermi 
truth  and  purity  of  religion,  and  create  a  dist 
it  in  the  world.  There  have  been  even  sain 
righteous  men  whose  witness  of  themselves  m 
to  be  believed ;  they  thought  they  saw,  and  p 
really  saw,  the  true  light  at  times  ;  and  at  othe 
they  supplemented  by  self-delusion  the  faith 
was  beginning  to  fail  them ;  and  yet  they  hav 
good  men  still  in  the  main,  if  all  the  circumsta 
their  lives  be  considered.  Nevertheless  it  is  c 
that  their  testimonv  of  themselves  must  be  n 
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the  natural  tendency  of  their  minds ;  or,  what  th 
had  become  by  the  opposition  and  antagonism  of  th 
age,  by  the  cruelty  and  persecution  of  their  enemies 
The  true  witness  which  a  man  bears  of  himself 
not  positive,  not  egotistical,  not  polemical  ;  it 
humble,  calm,  retiring;  not  what  a  man  proclaims 
himself,  but  what  his  hfe  and  character  say  of  hi 
His  acts  are  the  witness  of  his  words ;  he  himself 
the  witness  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  acts.  If  y 
would  test  a  good  religious  teacher,  tn,-  him  especia 
in  those  points  in  which  he  is  most  hkely  to  fail, 
he  disinterested,  or  seeking  for  his  own  glor\'  ?  Is 
a  lover  of  all  men  everywhere,  or  only  of  his  o\ 
sect  ?  Are  his  ideas  of  right  and  truth  in  politics  a 
religion  dependent  on  the  interests  of  Church 
dissent  ?  Is  he  as  careful  of  means  as  he  is  of  end 
or  is  he  apt  to  think  that  the  end  sanctifies  t 
means  ?  Is  he  really  living  above  the  world,  in  coi 
munion  with  God,  in  love  and  harmony  with  1 
fellow  men  ?  There  is  no  difficult)'  in  distinguishij 
the  religion  of  such  an  one  from  the  conventioi 
imitation  of  it ;  from  the  ecclesiastical  religion  whi 
seeks  only  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  priesthood ;  frc 
the  puritanical  religion  which  would  bind  up  salvatii 
in  a  theological   formula ;    from  the  interested  aj 
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In  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  Jews,  ou 
appeals  to  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  h 
character — '  No  man  convinced  Him  of  sin,'  i 
He  said  what  they  felt  in  their  hearts  to  be  th( 
why  did  they  not  believe  in  Him  ? '  What  mot 
He  for  deceiving-  them  ?  He  came  not  seeki 
own  glory,  but  to  reveal  the  Father  in  Him  anc 
He  did  not  want  the  praise  of  men,  but  only  th 
should  come  to  Him  and  have  life.  He  had  d( 
works  of  God ;  that  was  the  proof  that  He  w 
with  God.  The  Scriptures,  too,  of  the  Old 
ment,  whenever  they  spoke  of  mercy  and  jud^ 
of  the  Son  and  Servant  of  God,  of  the  love  of  J 
to  His  people,  were  fulfilled  in  Him  who  first 
Himself,  and  taught  mankind  to  feel,  that  G( 
their  Father  and  His  Father,  and  their  God  a 
God.  To  Him  John  the  Baptist,  to  Him  the  pi 
witness,  to  Him  all  good  men  everywhere  wh 
a  like  spirit  in  them.  Goodness  and  truth  re< 
Him  who  is  g-ood  and  true  as  naturally  as  t 
catches  the  light  of  the  sun.  Not  only  the 
Christ,  but  the  life  of  His  humblest  followe 
poor  man  or  woman  dying  in  a  cottage  or  wor 
of  a  lingering  disease,  do  sometimes,  by  their  hi 
by  their  resignation,   by  their  elevation  abo 
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God  He  could  not  have  lived  such  a  life,  or  died  st 
a  death.  To  those  who  say,  '  Show  us  the  Fatl 
and  it  sufficeth  us,'  He  only  replies,  '  I  am  the  ma 
Testation  of  the  Father.'  Righteousness  witnesses 
itself,  but  it  has  also  the  witness  of  God.  Theje 
said, '  This  is  blasphemy ' ;  and  so  it  was  for  Sim 
Magus,  or  any  other  false  prophet  who  had  no  tri 
in  him,  to  declare  that  he  was  the  '  great  power 
God.'  But  it  was  not  blasphemy  for  Christ,  feeli 
in  His  whole  soul  the  love  of  God,  the  truth  of  G( 
the  righteousness  of  God,  feeHng  that  in  all  His  wor 
works,  thoughts,  He  was  reflecting  the  will  of  God, 
declare  Himself  one  with  God.  The  creed  tells 
that  He  \\-as  '  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  I 
Godhead,  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  His  ma 
hood.'  But  is  it  not  more  inteUigible  to  us,  and  mc 
instructive,  to  think  of  Him  as  one  with  God,  becai 
Christ  and  God  are  one  with  righteousness  and  trut 
Christ  does  not  so  much  assume  to  be  God  as  ] 
naturally  loses  Himself  in  God.  Other  leaders  a 
teachers  of  mankind  have  been  remarkable  for  cc 
fidence  in  themselves,  and  this  quality  is  sometin 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  great  men.  T 
confidence  of  Christ  is  of  another  sort,  not  confider 
in  self,  but  absolute  dependence  on  the  will  of  G< 
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produce  an  impression  on  His  own  disciples 
Jewish  people,  but  simply  appearing-  as  He  w" 
showing  men  the  truth  which  He  had  receivet 
God.  The  depth  and  calmness  of  His  nature  a 
ruffled  by  the  violence  of  the  multitude ;  H 
pleads  for  them,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
not  what  they  do.'  To  the  Roman  governor 
the  face  of  death  He  continued  to  announc 
mission :  '  For  this  cause  was  I  born,  and  to  th 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  might  bear  witr 
the  truth.'  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  w^o 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  or  the  policy  of  Cai 
or  the  rival  sects  of  the  Jews,  The  scene  whic 
rounds  Him,  whether  of  the  feast  in  the  tem 
before  the  judgement  seat  or  on  the  cross, 
unheeded  before  His  eyes.  In  the  midst  of  the 
He  is  alone  with  God. 

This  is  the  witness  which  Christ  gives  us  ol 
self,  the  visible  embodiment  of  His  righteousn 
a  person  who  is  holding  communion  with  God. 
of  us  may  have  felt  ourselves  at  certain  times 
lives  falling  under  the  influence  of  a  good  ma: 
has  inspired  us  with  thoughts  which  we  nev( 
before,  who  has  spoken  to  us  of  our  duty  tc 
and  man,  of  living  for  others,  of  giving  up  the 
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once  and  immediatel)'  out  of  his  own  nature.  ^ 
might  have  a  doubt  whether  we  could  make  t 
sacrifice  which  he  demanded  of  us,  whether  we  coi 
resist  temptation,  whether  having  begun  to  lead 
new  life  we  should  not  after  a  time  fall  away.  I 
we  should  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  speaking  t 
truth,  that  he  was  caUing  upon  us  to  fulfil  the  wc 
of  God,  that  if  we  would  receive  his  words  we  shoi 
be  happier  than  if  we  neglected  them.  Even  if  1 
impression  faded  away  we  should  acknowledge  tl 
he  was  right,  and  we  should  perhaps  feel  g^te 
to  him  in  after  life  for  having  sought  to  save  us  fr< 
sin  and  evil.  This,  which  may  have  come  witi 
the  experience  of  many  of  us,  is  an  illustration  of  t 
manner  in  which  Christ  spoke  and  taught,  Hims 
His  own  witness.  And  the  persons  whom  I  ha 
been  describing  are  like  Christ  in  their  own  spher 
showing  the  nature  of  God  in  themselves,  reflecti 
the  life  of  Christ  in  their  own  lives ;  they  are  w 
nesses  who  need  no  other  witness  of  the  truth  of  th 
words.  And,  if  in  remote  ages,  amid  new  forms 
society  and  new  interests  of  knowledge,  the  ima 
of  Christ  begins  to  wax  dim,  it  can  only  be  renew 
by  the  lives  of  men  like  Him,  devoting  themseb 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  orood  of  their  fell< 
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Once  more,  our  Lord  implies  that  the  willi 
to  receive  the  truth  depends  upon  the  disposi 
the  hearer — '  Whoso  willeth  to  do  His  wil 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God 
who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  goodness  and 
shall  not  be  long  in  doubt  about  their  true  : 
for  God  will  reveal  them  to  him.  He  who  is  s 
for  the  light  will  not  be  left  in  the  darknes: 
him  who  is  saying,  'Who  is  the  Lord  that 
believe  on  Him  ? '  Christ  will  appear,  whether 
form  of  a  person  or  not  in  the  form  of  a  j 
whether  in  a  Christian  country  or  not  in  a  Ch 
country,  whether  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  words  of  the  Gospel.  For  we  are  a  lor 
off  that  revelation  of  God  which  Christ  made 
disciples ;  we  see  Him  at  a  distance  only ;  and 
may  be  some  who  do  not  bear  His  name  ai 
are  partakers  of  His  spirit ;  and  others,  again, 
called  heathen  countries  who  speak  of  trut 
righteousness  in  other  language  than  that  ( 
New  Testament;  who  have  known  Christ  anc 
not  known  Him,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
And  the  more  we  enlarge  the  meaning  of  His 
so  as  to  include  those  sheep  of  another  fold, 
Christians  in  unconsciousness  as  they  may  be  t( 
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examination  of  evidence,  or  adapted  to  the  latest  d 
coveries  in  philosophy.  Christ  does  not  say  that 
who  wills  to  do  the  will  of  God  shall  know  what 
the  true  reading-,  or  what  is  the  interpretation 
a  passage  of  the  Xew  Testament,  or  whether  t 
facts  of  His  own  life  have  been  accurately  narrated 
the  Gospels,  or  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  has  be 
rightly  defined  by  the  councils  of  the  Church-  ' 
such  matters  there  is  no  spiritual  intuition  ;  t 
Scriptures  must  be  interpreted  like  any  other  boc 
according  to  the  same  laws  of  language  and  the  sai 
rules  of  criticism  and  evidence.  Neither  does  He  see 
to  say '  Be  humble  and  believe  what  you  are  told  1 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel ' ;  nor  again, '  Follow  sor 
religious  practice  until  you  are  convinced  of  the  bel 
on  which  your  practice  rests  ' ;  nor  '  Admit  the  claii 
of  some  religious  teacher,  and  you  will  soon  know  hi 
to  be  inspired.'  These  are  erroneous  ways  of  applyii 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  But  He  means  to  say  that, 
you  have  a  real  desire  after  truth  and  hoUness  ai 
righteousness,  you  shall  know  what  they  are,  ai 
shall  be  in  no  danger  of  being  deceived  about  thei 
If  you  begin  by  seeking  to  do  the  will  of  God,  mo 
and  more  of  His  will  shall  be  revealed  to  you.  Y( 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  not  disfigured  by  the  trad 
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ourselves,  and  to  our  own  times.  There  app 
be  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  good 
apprehension  about  the  future  of  rehgion. 
alarms  which  have  been  always  felt  in  all  ages 
Church  seem  in  our  own  day  to  have  increas 
perhaps  with  some  reason.  We  see  powe 
fluences  at  work  and  rapid  changes  taking  pk 
we  cannot  pretend  to  foretell  what  will  be  the 
of  religious  opinion  in  this  or  other  countries 
even  twenty  years  hence.  Not  only  the  spe 
reconcilement  of  science  and  rehgion  appear 
distant,  but  the  practical  reconcilement  of  then 
own  life  and  conduct  is  not  free  from  difficult 
we  are  subject  to  opposite  and  discordant  infl 
we  hear  one  voice  speaking  to  us  in  the  churc 
another  in  the  newspapers  or  the  lecture-roon: 
some  persons  have  thought  that  they  would 
of  the  difficulty  by  being  quit  of  religion  ;  th 
gone  further  and  further  away  from  the  faith 
fathers,  putting  the  world  in  the  place  of  C 
laws  of  nature  in  the  place  of  moral  and 
truths.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  should  not  attach  t( 
importance  to  such  changes  ;  for  there  are  soi 
in  the  days  of  their  youth,  have  lightly  laid  ; 
regard  to  religion,  and  have  died  in  the  boso 
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and  their  life  has  set  in  darkness  and  doubt.     The 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  the  Church  wh 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Gospel  seemed  to  be  alm( 
lost ;  when,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  great  Catho 
historian, '  Christ  was  in  the  ship,  but  asleep ' ;  and 
these  times  of  lethargy  and  vacancy  have  succeec 
other  times  of  revival,  awakening,  reformation,  count 
reformation.     Therefore  we  should  look  forward 
feith  to  the  future,  and  not  be  too  much  influenc 
by  the  accidents  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — 1 
state  of  knowledge,  the  progress  of  criticism,  the  c( 
flict  of  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking.     Human  nati 
has  been  so  created  by  God  as  to  be  sufficient 
itself  under  all  its  trials.     The  world  is  moving 
fast;    ideas  which  are  in  the  air  trouble  our  mint 
at  times  they  seem  quite  to  overpower  us ;    and 
want  to   know  where,  amid    the  floating  sands 
opinion,  we  may  find  some  rock   or  anchor  of  1 
soul. 

Is  not  the  answer  the  same  as  of  old, '  The  thii 
which  are  shaken  are  being  removed,  that  the  thii 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain '  }  The  law 
duty,  the  standards  of  morality,  the  relations  of  fam 
Ufe  are  unchanged.  No  one  can  truly  say  that  h( 
uncertain  about  right  and  wrong.    '  Wherewithal  si 
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justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  witt 
'  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  w^idow,  to  keep 
unspotted  from  the  world  ' ;  to  live  always  '  as 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men ' ;  'to  be  kindly  aff 
one  to  another ' ;  to  '  take  up  the  cross  an( 
Christ '  (if  we  are  capable  of  it)  :  which  < 
precepts  is  changed  by  the  inquiries  of  ci 
Which  of  them  does  not  come  home  to  us,  i 
as  a  word  of  the  New  Testament,  but  as  a  self 
duty  or  truth  ? 

And,  if  there  are  diflSculties  which  the  pre 
the  nineteenth  century  has  introduced  into 
we  should  also  remark  that  of  many  things  ■ 
a  clearer  knowledge  than  our  fathers  ;  we  ha\ 
a  truer  perception  of  the  spifit  of  Christ  tha 
days  of  party  and  persecution ;  the  propor 
religious  truth  are  better  understood  by  us, 
see  that  the  points  in  which  we  differ  are 
important  than  those  in  which  all  men,  or  a) 
men,  are  agreed ;  we  have  learned  that  a  C 
life  comes  before  definitions  of  Christian  trutt 
do  not  doubt  about  the  one,  neither  need  w 
about  the  other  ;  for  the  truth  is  the  reflectior 
life,  as  Christ  also  implies  when  He  calls  Himj 
way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.'     There  ar 
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beliefs,  which  fade  away  in  the  distance  (as  we  mig 
expect  after  1 8cx)  years) ;  but  there  are  others  whi( 
were  never  realized  before  in  the  same  manner.  F 
example,  we  can  understand  better  than  ever  befo 
what  Christ  meant  when  He  said  of  the  teach 
who  was  not  of  His  own  followers,  '  Forbid  hi 
not ' ;  or  what  He  meant  when  He  replied 
those  who  charged  Him  with  profaning  the  Sabba 
Day,  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  m? 
for  the  Sabbath  ' ;  or  the  meaning  of  the  Apostl 
when  they  said,  '  Of  a  truth  God  is  no  respecter 
persons,'  and  '  There  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  bor 
nor  free,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus ' ;  or  the  fin 
result  of  St.  Paul's  '  high  argument '  in  the  Epistle  1 
the  Romans,  when  he  says, '  So  then  God  conclude 
all  under  sin  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  al 
Or,  again,  we  can  better  realize  the  depth  and  fulne 
of  those  other  words  of  Christ,  '  My  kingdom  is  n< 
of  this  world,'  than  in  the  days  when  the  visib 
greatness  of  the  Church  seemed  to  overshadow  ti 
earth. 

Religion  has  become  simpler  than  formerly ;  it 
not  so  dependent  on  language ;  it  is  not  so  much  dij 
puted  about  as  in  the  older  times.     Mankind  hav 
a  larger  and  truer  conception  of  the  divine  nature 
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that  higher  part  of  Christian  belief  which  the 
common.  Their  vision  extends  yet  further,  to 
reUgions  of  the  East,  and  the  controversies  ai 
of  faith  which  have  absorbed  them.  They 
lesser  perplexing  questions,  whether  of  critic 
philosophy,  which  are  neither  important  noi 
of  being  satisfactorily  answered.  They  ti 
theology  to  life,  from  disputes  about  the  j 
Christ  to  the  imitation  of  Him  '  who  went  ab( 
good.'  He  who  begins  by  asking,  '  What  i 
dence  of  miracles  ?  How  are  the  discrepanc 
Gospels  to  be  accounted  for  }  How  can  the 
and  spiritual  qualities  of  man  be  harmon 
losing  himself  in  questions  which  may  conti 
in  dispute  long  after  he  Is  in  his  grave.  B 
who  asks :  '  How  can  I  become  better  ? 
I  do  the  will  of  God  ?  How  can  I  serve  r 
men  ?  How  can  I  serve  Christ  ? '  the  ans^ 
a  manner  contained  in  the  question.  He 
witness  in  himself  of  what  is  holy  and  just 
He  knows  that  righteousness  and  truth  are  t 
God  ;  and  he  has  the  witness  of  life  and  histc 
consequences  of  human  actions. 

Once  more.     There  Is  a  gjeat  part  of  k 
which,  coming  late  Into  the  world,  by  a  sor 
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of  sight  these  new  branches  of  knowledge,  so  vast, ; 
minute,  which  speak  to  us  of  the  physical  univers 
Rather  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  revelatic 
which  is  added  to  the  old,  and  is  in  some  ways  tl 
interpretation  of  it.  This  is  that  part  of  knowled^ 
which  confirms,  what  daily  experience  also  teache 
that  we  live  under  fixed  laws.  And  sometimes  v 
imagine  them  to  be  a  prison  which  encloses  us,  < 
a  high  wall  over  which  we  cannot  climb.  But  tl 
truth  is  that  they  are  a  mode  in  which  God  manifes 
Himself,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  is  pow" 
and  freedom.  Not  by  being  ignorant  of  them,  bi 
by  knowing  them,  do  we  escape  from  the  acciden 
of  fife ;  '  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  night  and  tl 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  the  noon  day,'  And  f( 
the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  our  own  live 
just  as  much  as  for  the  application  of  any  other  kii 
of  knowledge,  we  are  responsible  to  God.  Have  v 
ever  considered  that  the  care  of  our  health  is  a  rel 
gious  duty  ?  and  that  to  provide  others  with  tl 
conditions  of  health  (upon  which  to  them  and  us  s 
much  depends)  is  a  religious  act  ?  Have  we  ev( 
thought  of  the  innumerable  waj'S  in  which  the  sta 
of  the  body  affects  the  mind  ?  If  God  has  revealed  1 
us  in  Scripture  that  we  have  the  power  to  turn  1 
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which  regulate  our  bodily  frames  are  to  be 
tially  observed  by  us  no  less  than  the  spirit 
which  Scripture  and  reason  reveal  to  us.  TI 
the  witness  of  God  Himself  in  the  penalties  v\ 
has  annexed  to  the  violation  of  them.  And 
require  of  us  a  certain  degree  of  faith,  bee 
consequences  of  breaking  them  are  distant  anc 
and  our  immediate  interests  may  often  see 
opposed  to  them,  or  our  passions  may  rise  in 
against  them. 

To  conclude.  In  every  state  of  the  world 
every  class  of  society,  there  are  elements  of  g 
evil,  of  weakness  and  strength  ;  and  our  chara 
disposition  may  be  such  that  we  extract  the 
reject  the  good,  or  extract  the  good  and  n 
evil.  In  our  own  age  too,  and  in  this  place,  t 
peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers.  There  is  the 
tion  of  youth  to  sensuality,  and  the  equal  if  nol 
danger  of  sentimentalism  ;  there  is  the  tenc 
extravagance  and  self-indulgence,  to  indol 
irregularity ;  there  is  the  flood  of  new  ideas 
into  conflict  with  old  beliefs.  Happy  is  he 
good  sense,  by  strength  of  character,  and  b; 
tian  principles,  steers  his  way  amidst  thes* 
Happy  is  he  who  has  not  only  the  enjoyment 
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a  time  of  natural  growth,  in  which  he  unlearned  son 
prejudices  and  acquired  a  true  love  of  knowledge  ar 
a  real  experience  of  life,  Happy  is  he  too  who,  in  tl 
evening  of  his  years,  instead  of  regretting  the  days 
his  youth  or  the  ages  of  faith  which  are  gone,  feels  t 
heart  still  beating  in  sympathy  with  the  young  ai 
with  the  world  around  him  ;  who  has  cheerfully  m 
the  mental  trials  which  to  a  reflecting  mind  are  i 
separable  from  a  state  of  progress  or  transition,  ai 
been  renewed  and  invigorated  by  them ;  who  h 
taken  the  good  and  rejected  the  e\il  of  the  age 
which  he  has  lived,  and  has  learned  the  lesson  whi( 
God  intended  that  it  should  teach  him. 
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HE    TAUGHT    THEM   AS    ONE   HAVING   AUTl 
AND  NOT  AS  THE  SCRIBES. 

Matt. 

We  should  like  to  carry  with  us  in  the  mir 
the  form  and  features  of  Christ ;  we  would 
have  looked  upon  that  face  than  upon  an; 
among  the  sons  of  men.  Whether,  in  the  la 
of  the  prophet,  His  visage  was  marred  more  tl 
man's,  either  from  the  conflicts  of  His  own  s 
from  His  sympathy  with  the  sins  and  suffei 
men  ;  or  whether  we  may  conceive  Him  to  ha 
the  image  of  a  heavenly  calm,  of  an  authorit; 
was  given  from  above,  of  a  divine  grace  and  Ic 
naturally  wish  that  we  could  have  seen  Him 
was  in  this  world,  and  could  have  preserved  th 
lection  of  Him  as  we  might  of  some  earthl) 
whom  we  always  remember ;    and  we  may  i 
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teenth  centuries  had  many  imaginan,-  visions  ar 
likenesses  of  Christ.  After  a  while  the  artist  breal 
through  the  traditional  forms  in  which  an  earli( 
generation  had  hardly  dared  to  give  expression  to  tl 
sacred  features ;  and  finally  seeks  to  embody  in  the  fai 
of  the  Saviour  all  the  attributes  of  perfected  humanit 
We  see  Him  full  of  sadness  and  dignity  as  He  si 
among  His  disciples  at  the  Last  Supper,  when  t 
makes  the  discover}*  to  them  that  '  there  is  one  hei 
who  shall  betray  Me,'  and  the  eager  inquiry-  '  WT: 
is  it  ? '  passes  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  ;  or  ; 
He  appears  in  another  picture  answering  those  wl 
asked  Him  of  the  tribute  money,  and  seeming  by  H 
gende  wisdom  to  reprove  the  hardness  and  fanaticis: 
which  are  depicted  in  the  faces  of  His  questioners  ;  < 
as  He  is  seen  among  the  doctors,  the  image  of  ingei 
uous  youth,  yet  having  in  His  mind  thoughts  to  whic 
they  were  strangers ;  or  as  He  is  painted  again  ar 
again  bearing  the  likeness  of  suffering  innocence  : 
the  judgement  haU  of  Pilate,  bound,  helpless,  scourge 
yet  having  a  majesty  which  shows  that  He  is  raise 
above  this  world.  These  are  lessons  which  tl 
painter's  art  is  able  to  teach,  pictures  with  whic 
we  may  fill  and  people  our  minds ;  and  thoughts  tc 
deep  for  words  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  ther 
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sensuality ;  and  the  change  which  we  observe  i: 
of  painting  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cent 
we  pass  from  the  old  Byzantine  types  to  the 
noble  representations  of  Albert  Durer  and  Leoi 
Vinci,  is  parallel  to  another  change  which  h? 
place  later  in  the  history  of  religious  thougl 
gradually  as  time  has  gone  on  we  have  lea 
think  of  the  character  of  Christ  more  sim 
truly,  more  as  if  He  were  one  of  ourselves,  b\ 
us ;  no  longer  defined  by  hard  dogmatical  li 
speaking  to  us  naturally,  heart  to  heart ;  whei 
merly  men  would  have  hardly  ventured  to  ( 
His  character  at  all ;  they  regarded  Him  n 
an  inhabitant  of  another  world,  a  divine  stran 
passed  before  them  for  a  moment,  and  of  whi 
could  form  no  distinct  impression.  The  grt 
siognomist  Lavater  is  said  to  have  been  ins] 
his  researches  into  the  human  form  by  the 
recovering  this  lost  image  of  Christ.  This 
eccentric  fancy  of  a  great  and  good  man.  I 
there  not  be  such  an  image  present  with  us  si 
pourtrayed  by  the  fancy  of  the  painter,  nor  ( 
In  marble  by  the  sculptor's  art,  nor  capable 
outward  representation,  but  Christ  In  the  he 
conscience  of  man,  Christ  in  the  light  of  o\ 
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The  text  describes  one  striking-  feature  of 
character  of  Christ.  '  He  spake  to  them  as  one 
had  authority.' 

A  like  impression  is  derived  from  several  c 
passages  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel ;  wher 
He  was,  He  exercised  a  sort  of  controlling  power  > 
men;  and  at  last  no  one  ventured  to  ask  Him 
more  questions.  The  evangelists  seem  to  imply- 
there  was  an  awe  about  Him,  not  supernatural, 
natural,  which  prevented  other  men  from  intru( 
upon  Him  and  becoming  too  familiar  with  I 
though  He  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  could 
among  publicans  and  harlots,  the  lowest  of  the  pe 
as  we  might  deem  them,  and  yet  His  dignity  is 
diminished  but  enhanced  by  this.  He  could  de 
Himself  against  aU  disputants,  like  Socrates,  the 
with  other  weapons.  He  had  the  sort  of  influ' 
which  is  given  by  the  clear  and  dispassionate  kr 
ledge  of  other  men's  characters,  for  '  He  knew  a 
was  in  man.'  WTien  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu 
asked  Him  their  quibbHng  questions  about  the  tri 
money,  about  marriage,  about  the  Sabbath  Day, 
does  not  enter  into  a  dispute  with  them,  He  : 
above  them  to  a  higher  principle — '  Render 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God 
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and  precise  rule  to  the  feeling  of  the  heart — '  "\ 
Thy  disciples  fast  not  ? '  to  which  the  answer  is, 
cannot  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  the 
when  the  bridegroom  is  taken  away  from  the: 
they  shall  fast.'  And  there  are  some  question: 
He  will  not  answer  at  all.  For  example,  th: 
one,  '  Who  gave  Thee  this  authority  ? '  And 
last,  when  interrogated  by  Pilate,  '  Art  Thou  I 
the  Jews  ? '  when  on  the  point  of  being  led  £ 
death,  in  the  tone  of  an  equal  He  answers  stil 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;  if  my  kingdoi 
of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fig 
I  should  not  be  dehvered  to  the  Jews  ;  but  no\ 
kingdom  not  from  hence.' 

This  is  the  language  of  authority,  more  imj 
when  deprived  of  all  earthly  show  of  power, 
with  this  we  may  further  contrast  the  langt 
seeming  authority  in  which  there  is  no  intrinsic 
of  truth.  He  spake  to  them  as  One  having  au; 
and  not  as  the  scribes.  For  they  too  were  t 
of  mankind,  and  they  repeated  Sabbath  afte 
bath  in  the  synagogues  their  unmeaning  inte 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament ;  their  foolish  ( 
tions  about  the  gold  and  the  temple,  about  tl 
and  the  gift  which  was  upon  the  altar ;  their 
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ciples  in  religion ;  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  ( 
capable  of  disputing  about  details.  Christ  come 
bring  a  sword  on  earth,  that  is  to  say,  to  make 
think,  to  make  them  repent,  to  arouse  in  a  nati< 
consciousness  of  sin  ;  to  fight  a  battle  against 
and  falsehood  everjnyhere :  their  mission  is  to  n 
men  contented  with  themselves,  to  bring  down  1 
principles  to  their  practice,  to  attenuate  the  s 
demands  of  the  law  of  God,  and  to  reduce  thei 
the  level  of  public  opinion  and  of  ordinary"  life.  1 
are  absorbed  in  routine  and  custom.  They  ' 
never  risen  to  the  thought  of  a  moral  duty  or  o] 
nature  of  God  as  a  Moral  Being.  To  their  rr 
what  they  supposed  to  be  the  revelation  of  Hii 
Moses  was  prior  to  every'  consideration  of  truth 
right. 

So,  not  in  our  own  age  only,  but  in  many,  has 
authority  tended  to  prevail  over  the  true,  the  p< 
of  tradition  over  reason  and  conscience.  Men  dc 
easily  or  without  an  effort  shake  off  what  they 
heard  a  thousand  times.  They  do  not  easily  < 
once  recognize  how  simple  the  Gospel  is :  '  Es 
a  man  receive  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  litde  chil 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.'  There  are  son 
whom  this  childlike  simplicity  only  comes  when 
are  auite  old.     After  a  lonp-  exnerience  thev  ur 
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These  are  the  truths  about  which  the  mir 
Christ  should  desire  to  speak  with  authori 
about  baptisms  or  laying  on  of  hands,  or  about 
or  vestments  or  metaphysical  controversies. 

If  we  once  more  ask  the  question  which  th( 
sees  asked  of  Christ  in  another  sense,  and  v\ 
that  time  He  refused  to  answer,  '  Who  gave  T 
authority?'  the  reply  seems  to  be  twofold: 
His  own,  and  yet  it  was  given  Him  by  Goc 
acts  which  He  performed,  the  words  which  He 
were  not  in  a  figure  only  the  words  and  w 
God ;  they  came  into  His  mind,  they  wei 
gested  to  His  will,  in  the  same  way  apparently 
words  or  acts  of  any  other  men.  But  the 
inspired  by  a  power  different  from  that  which 
other  men ;  they  had  a  divine  force  in  them,  : 
out  of  an  irresistible  conviction  that  He  was  oi 
God,  and  that  they  were  the  words  of  God. 

And  yet  they  were  His  own.  He  was  abs 
one  in  Himself  and  had  one  thought  only 
whole  life.  He  was  not  like  a  politician  tryi 
pedients  to  adapt  His  opinions  to  the  laul 
He  says  to  His  brethren,  '  My  time  is  not  ye 
time  is  always  ready.'  Whether  men  accept( 
words  or  not  was  a  matter  of  indifference  tc 
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borne  along  on  the  wings  of  sympathy ;  and  t 
popular  good -will  deserts  them,  and  they  fall  and 
But  Christ  was  not  one  of  these  dependent  bein 
He  knew  and  was  His  own  witness  to  the  truth  wl 
He  taught ;  He  was  Himself  the  truth  embodiec 
a  f>erson  of  which  He  could  no  more  divest  H 
self  than  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  personal  idem 
And  had  all  men  been  against  Him,  had  He  paj 
away  without  making  a  single  convert,  the  tr 
would  not  have  been  the  less  true  to  Him.  1 
simplicity',  this  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  tn 
this  fi-eedom  fi^om  the  traditional  opinion  of  men, 
divine  calmness,  this  union  of  strength  and  love, 
the  features  in  the  character  of  Christ  which 
naturall}'  connect  with  the  authority  which  He  es 
cised.  He  seemed  to  be  above  men  because  He  ' 
above  them,  because  He  was  at  one  with  Himself  ; 
had  a  hidden  strength  in  God,  because  the  wc 
which  He  spoke  were  in  accordance  with  the  will 
God  and  the  eternal  laws  of  the  world- 

And  now  I  shall  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  we 
imitate  Christ  in  this  quality  of  authority-.     For  we 
of  us   have  some  duties  to  perform   in  which 
control  of  others  is  required  ;  and  in  later  life  si 
duties  increase  and  multiply  upon  us  ;  in  a  school 
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of  a  consistent  life  ?     This  is  a  speculation 
practical  importance  of  which  I  propose  to 
the  remainder  of  this  sermon,  hoping-  still 
present  before  our  mind  the  example  of  CI 
which  we  began. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  he  wl 
control  others  must  control  himself  He  m 
a  quieter  and  more  impartial  mind  than  the 
he  would  restore,  he  must  make  allowances 
and  sometimes  put  himself  in  their  place, 
not  either  command  or  reprove  until  he 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ( 
must  convey  the  impression  that  he  will  list 
voice  of  reason  only,  and  not  be  moved  by  e 
that  he  remembers  and  does  not  forget,  an^ 
observes  more  than  he  says.  He  must  1 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  deals,  he  n 
that  he  has  a  regard  for  their  feelings  wl 
correcting  or  reproving  them.  The  great 
mingle  authority  with  kindness  ;  there  are  2 
a  very  few,  who  by  some  happy  tact  have 
so  to  rebuke  another  as  to  make  him  their 
life.  Kindness  and  sympathy  have  a  wonder 
in  this  world ;  they  smooth  the  rough  plao 
they  take  off  the  angles,  they  make  the  e: 
authority  possible.      The   mere  manner   in 
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together  in  unity,'  in  a  family,  in  a  school,  in  a  colle 
in  a  state.  And  we  can  only  live  in  harmony  wl 
the  spirit  of  order  prevails  among  us,  when  there 
the  union  of  kindness  and  authority,  when  pers< 
alities  are  not  rife  among  us,  when  we  recognize  tl 
over  and  above  our  individual  lives,  we  have  du 
which  we  owe  one  to  another,  of  friendliness  and  go< 
wHl,  as  well  as  of  mutual  help  and  support.  Is  it 
a  fault  of  worldly  prudence,  as  well  as  of  Christ 
charity,  ever  to  have  a  quarrel  with  another  ?  \\ 
should  we  say  things  which  rankle  in  a  sensitive  mi 
sometimes  for  this  very  reason,  that  we  are  ill  at  e 
om-selves  and  vent  our  displeasure  upon  others  ?  J 
quarrels  and  differences  and  coldnesses  arise  aim 
insensibly  out  of  very  small  matters  ;  a  hasty  wc 
a  laugh,  a  command  too  sharply  or  nakedly  uttei 
will  alienate  the  affection  of  another.  ^len  are  we 
and  do  not  Uke  to  have  theiv  a^/iojcr  propreviound 
we  must  acknowledge  this  weakness,  being  consci 
that  we  also  experience  the  same.  Especially  pers 
who  have  any  kind  of  sup>eriority  over  others  sho 
try  to  enter  into  the  feehngs  of  those  who  are  pla 
under  them.  The  satirical  word  which  might 
allowable  in  others  is  not  allowable  in  them.  Ti 
cannot  trample  on  the   feelings  of  others  and  ; 
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all  things  to  all  men,  that  they  may  win  some 
express  the  same  truth  more  popularly,  tl 
find  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  then  1 
do  what  they  like  with  them.  That  author- 
most  complete  which  is  the  least  felt  or  perce 
Thus  in  the  exercise  of  authority  there 
a  basis  of  kindness  and  good-will,  but  ma 
qualities  are  also  required  in  those  who  w 
fluence  or  control  others.  Perhaps  there 
a  degree  of  reserve,  for  the  world  is  govei 
by  many  words,  but  by  few;  and  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  real  exercise  of  po\ 
rash  and  inconsiderate  talking.  We  are  r 
in  communicating  to  others  every  chance  thoi 
may  arise  in  our  minds  about  ourselves  ( 
them.  There  is  a  noble  reserve  which  pre 
from  intruding  on  the  feelings  of  others,  ar 
times  refrain  to  ask  for  their  sympathy  oi 
bation.  Dignity  and  self-respect  are  the 
accompaniments  of  authority,  and  the  es 
dignity  is  simplicity.  We  must  banish  the 
of  self,  how  we  look,  what  effect  we  produce 
the  opinion  of  others  about  our  sayings  and 
these  only  paralyze  us  at  the  time  of  action, 
to  be,  and  not  to  seem,  to  think  only  of 
which  we  have  in  hand,  to  be  indifferent  to  t 
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which  lightly  pass  away  and  are  cured  by  time.  Th 
are  no  doubt  some  tendencies  in  this  age  which 
unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  such  a  characi 
Ideas  succeed  one  another  so  fest ;  there  is  so  mi 
talk  about  persons ;  knowledge  is  so  soon  dissipa 
in  criticism,  that  it  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  remain 
one  stay ;  we  seem  to  require  simpler  and  dee] 
notions  of  truth  and  of  God,  and  a  more  even  curri 
of  life,  not  liable  to  eddies  and  distractions ;  and  t 
equable  life  we  must  make  for  ourselves.  And 
this  calmness  or  repose  we  must  have  the  springs 
ourselves,  for  we  shall  hardly  find  them  in  the  woi 
The  peace  of  God  is  to  be  found,  not  in  this  or  t] 
opinion,  but  in  the  sense  of  duty,  in  consistency, 
simple  faith  and  in  the  hope  of  another  life.  Win 
we  began  as  children  we  end  as  men,  confiding 
a  parent's  love. 

Most  of  us  here  present  are  on  the  threshold 
active  life,  and  in  a  few  3"ears  we  shall  be  filling  po 
of  responsibility  in  which  we,  too,  have  to  exerc 
authority  over  others.  Then  our  characters  will 
put  to  the  test,  perhaps  in  the  management  of 
school  or  of  a  parish,  or  in  some  other  position 
command,  or  subordinate.  Shall  we  be  found  wantin 
unable  to  control  ourselves,  and  therefore  unable 
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the  great  struggle  of  existence,  and  not  adap 
profession  or  employment  which  we  have  c 
ourselves?  Forty  years  hence  men  will  b( 
judgement  on  us,  and  telling  why  one  has  s 
and  another  failed,  inverting  sometimes  t] 
that  had  been  entertained  of  them  in  the 
They  will  be  raising  the  question  why  the'  li 
has  been  a  blessing  in  the  sphere  to  a 
belonged,  and  another  has  gone  from  one 
another  and  brought  no  fruit  to  perfection 
we  not  to  forecast  this  judgement  a  little 
reasons  will  be  given  for  these  failures  and  ; 
Because  so  and  so  was  or  was  not  weak 
because  he  could  or  could  not  make  himself  r 
because  he  had  no  stability  in  him,  or  becau; 
a  fixed  purpose  ;  because  he  was  selfish  or 
hated  or  beloved ;  because  he  could  not  k 
together  or  manage  them,  or  was  or  was  i 
trusted  in  business.  And  there  are  ma 
reasons  which  will  be  given.  Can  we  not 
selves  as  others  see  us  ?  For  the  world  i 
schoolmaster,  and  punishes  us  without  giving 
and  sometimes  when  we  can  no  longer  co 
deficiency.  And  often  our  own  self-love  bli 
the  end,  and  we  attribute  to  accident  what  is 
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I 


dig^ty  and  authority,  we  would  feigTi  make 
pattern,  though  we  follow  Him  at  a  distance  oi 
For  while  we  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  jud 
ments  of  our  fellow  men,  which  may  correct 
own  judgements,  we  desire  also  a  higher  and  per 
standard  which  may  correct  theirs.  \\'e  cannot  a 
gether  trust  them,  and  still  less  can  we  trust  oursel 
And  we  know  of  course  that  the  worth  of  a  life  is 
altogether  measured  by  failure  or  success.  VCg^  n 
live  in  the  world,  but  we  want  to  live  above  it ; 
this  way  only  can  we  have  the  true  use  of  it.  S 
knowledge  and  the  knowledge  of  mankind  hav 
great  \'alue,  but  there  is  a  higher  knowledge  s 
which  shows  us  human  ends  and  purposes  as  they 
in  the  sight  of  God.  The  truest  rule  of  conduct 
'  Thou  God  seest  me  ' ;  and  the  truest  dignit},-  and 
highest  authority  which  man  can  attain  among 
fellows  is  derived  from  the  consciousness  that,  ' 
Christ,  he  is  seeking  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  on  ej 
and  to  do  His  work. 


XIII 


THE   UNWORLDLY  KINGDOl 


MY  KINGDOM  IS  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD;  IF  A 

DOM    WERE    OF     THIS    WORLD,     THEN     WOl 

SERVANTS  FIGHT. 

John 

How  far  religion  and  morality  should  er 
politics  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  T] 
some  who  say  that  '  what  is  morally  wrong  a 
be  politically  right,'  but  they  forget  how  ra 
truth  or  truism  is  capable  of  application.  '. 
the  question  always  receive  the  same  answer, 
different  ages  of  the  world,  Church  and  Stat 
now  call  them,  religion  and  politics,  the  outer 
inner  life  of  man,  stand  in  different  relations 
another.  In  the  beginning  of  history,  anc 
times  before  history,  they  are  not  yet  divided 
gion  rather  than  reason,  or  reason  taking  the 
religion,  is  the  light  of  human  existence  in  tl 
of  the  world's  day.     The  founder  of  the  cit 
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for  man,  the  uncontrollable  passions  or  inspirati 
within  him,  are  also  supposed  to  be  protecting 
guiding-  powers.  The  institutions  of  the  state 
received  by  some  legislator  from  heaven.  Thoi 
among  the  Greeks  individuals  may  have  been  stigi 
tized  as  atheists,  yet  there  was  no  city  without  gi 
At  every  turn  human  life  was  regulated  by  c( 
monies,  of  which  the  meaning  was  often  lost  in  a 
ages.  Religion  was  the  bond  of  society  as  well  a 
the  state.  In  later  ages  it  became  divided  into 
parts— the  icy  crust  and  the  living  stream — the  j 
scribed  routine  of  sacrifice  and  offering  and  the  be 
mind  of  the  worshippers  rising  in  almost  imconsd 
thought  to  a  divine  power  and  goodness. 

Such  was  the  ordinary'  progress  of  the  Ger 
religions  which  are  best  known  to  us.  The  Je\^ 
theor)'  was  of  a  higher  t}-pe  and  attained  to  a  nol 
conception.  The  IsraeUtes,  without  losing  altoget 
the  national  idea  of  God,  yet  thought  of  Him  a 
though  confusedly,  as  the  God  of  the  whole  ea 
'  sitting  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,'  perfect 
justice  and  holiness  and  truth.  \\'hether  this  nol 
conception  of  God  was  part  of  an  original  revelai 
to  Moses,  or  a  new  hfe  infused  into  the  decay 
nation  long  aften^-ards  by  psalmists  and  proph 
is  a  matter  of  controversv.     For  the  Hebrew  relfp 
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may  be  compared  with  similar  works  of  leg-is 
ancient  Hellas,  while  the  Jewish  prophets,  th( 
different,  would  have  a  certain  analogy  to  th 
sophers  of  Hellas.  However  this  question 
determined,  the  ideal,  whether  of  the  past  o 
future  (as  indeed  is  ever  the  case  in  this  wc 
mained  unrealized.  The  prophets  and  psaln 
always  lamenting-  over  the  backsliding  of  the 
trymen.  They  were  a  rebellious  race,  never  i 
much  at  any  time.  After  the  return  from  < 
they  sank  into  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism, 
ancestors  had  fallen  into  Phoenician  and  I 
idolatry.  At  length  in  the  minds  of  good  m 
a  settled  belief,  that  '  there  remained  yet  a 
the  people  of  God.'  Somehow — they  could 
where,  whether  at  Jerusalem  or  in  the  distant 
a  King  would  reign  in  righteousness,  and  thei 
be  a  kingdom  comprehending  all  nations.  . 
premature  efforts  to  establish  this  kingdom,  li 
of  the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  mingled  vs 
sacrifices,  ended  only  in  disappointment,  ft 
and  death.  In  our  own  age  the  outward  c( 
between  religion  and  politics  has  been  to 
extent  given  up.  Religious  observances  n( 
inaugurate  all  public  occasions,  and  when 
retained  thev  often  nartake  of  the  nature  of 
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poration  and  Tests  Acts,  of  Roman  Catholic  exclus 
have  passed  away,  and  no  one  wishes  to  revive  th 
One  distinguished  man,  Dr.  Arnold,  living  bet\\ 
the  old  and  the  new  worlds  of  politics,  and  fom 
his  opinion  too  entirely  on  the  study  of  the 
Testament  and  of  ancient  histon'  and  philoso] 
used  to  maintain  the  identity  of  Church  and  St 
whence  he  deduced  the  somewhat  perilous  infen 
that  none  but  Christians  should  be  members  < 
state.  The  contemporary^  representation  of  a  sc 
what  diiferent  school  of  thought  was  equally  streni 
in  asserting  that  the  state  was  only  a  machine  for 
protection  of  life  and  property,  assuming  that  if  t 
were  secured  the  interests  of  religion  and  mor 
would  best  take  care  of  themselves.  And  the  poli 
reformers  of  that  day,  probably  not  from  any  vulgi 
of  mind,  but  because  they  felt  the  necessity  of  ha 
a  single  and  definite  principle,  based  their  doct 
chiefly  on  the  philosophy  of  utility.  In  the  gre; 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  they  saw 
thought  they  saw,  the  firmest  safeguard  or  bulv 
against  war,  against  priestcraft,  against  the  vai 
forms  of  selfishness  and  class-interest.  Such  a  | 
ciple  offered  a  guiding  thread  through  the  tang] 
human  actions  and  motives ;  and  many  who  he 
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right  way  to  the  imagination  nor  touching  th 
though  furnishing  a  useful  corrective  to  man] 
and  prejudices. 

The  change  from  religion  and  divine  right 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
very  real  and  important,  is  less  important  fro] 
points  of  view  than  it  appears.  The  best  men, 
they  have  different  theories  about  the  nature  of 
actions,  and  sometimes  entertain  the  greatest 
to  one  another,  yet  come  round  in  practice 
same  point.  When  the  question  is.  What  is  ] 
What  is  pure  ?  What  is  true  }  What  is  disinte 
though  the  effect  of  these  general  speculations 
human  mind  may  be  very  different,  they  will 
found  to  vary  in  the  answer.  For  where  the  i 
duty  is,  religion  is  not  far  off.  When  men  are 
their  fellows  they  are  serving  God  also.  Tl 
tests  against  the  introduction  of  religion  into 
are  really  protests  against  the  abuse  of  it. 
religion  became  a  craft,  the  most  subtle  of  all 
and  the  priest  stood  behind  the  soldier,  when  n: 
the  best,  i.  e.  the  most  religious  of  men,  Bossi 
Massillon,  defending  the  massacres  and  torture; 
Huguenots,  can  we  wonder  that  they  shoul 
wished  to  banish  a  religion  of  which  these  w 
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when  we  consider  how  deep  and  powerful  an  it 
ence  religion  has  exerted  in  all  ages  and  countries 
can  hardly  suppose  that  her  power  is  exhausted 
that  the  aberration  of  human  nature  from  itsel 
destined  to  be  permanent.  The  day  may  be  con 
when  a  larger  idea  of  Christianity,  the  true  reli^ 
of  Christ,  may  win  back  the  hearts  of  those  \ 
have  been  repelled  by  the  perversions  and  disfigi 
ments  of  it. 

At  this  time,  when  our  thoughts  are  turned  n: 
than  usually  to  political  events,  the  question  '  \\ 
has  religion  and  morality  to  do  with  politics?' 
a  pecidiar  interest.  Must  we  insist  that  they 
always  identical,  or  shall  we  admit  that  they  i 
diverge  :  Is  an  answer  to  be  found  to  great  polit 
and  social  problems  in  Scripture?  or  can  we  s< 
them  by  an  immediate  reference  of  them  to  the  wi] 
God,  or  to  the  conscience  of  man  ?  There  are 
viously  false  ways  in  which  religion  and  politics 
pressed  into  the  service  of  each  other.  There  n 
also  be  a  true  connexion  between  them,  if  we  cc 
only  find  it.  And,  first,  I  will  consider  some  of 
false  modes  of  connecting  them  which  have  preva 
in  other  ages,  and  which  even  in  our  own  day  c 
tinue  to  pen'ert  and  entangle  the  natural  course 
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examined  the  false,  I  will  proceed  to  consider  t 
connexion,  which  is  not  necessarily  less  real 
it  is  not  displayed  in  outward  signs  and  sym 
was  formerly  the  case  in  mediaeval  and  othe 
Religion  may  be  the  greatest  blessing  of  the 
race,  and  also  a  curse  ;  it  may  guide  men  into  li 
truth ;  it  may  plunge  them  into  darkness  an 
hood.      It  may  raise  them  above  human  na 
may  depress   them   below  it.      There  is   a  : 
which  is  the  imitation  of  Christ ;  there  is  also 
gion  which  is  the  incentive  to  any  wickednc 
the  disguise  of  it.     And,  when  we  would  in 
religion  into  politics,  we  must  be  careful  whal 
a  religion  it  is.      When  I  try  a  public  act 
standard,  when  I  ask,  Is  this  declaration  of  v 
annexation   of  territory,  this   protection   of 
according  to  the  will  of  God  ?  I  must  begin  b^ 
what  is  the  true  notion  of  God :  Is  He  a  B 
whom  war  is  acceptable  or  in  whose  service  v\ 
be  waged  ?    Is  He  the  God  of  Christ,  or  of  Ms 
Even  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  there  are  exp 
which  fall  very  far  short  of  the  conception 
which  is  declared  to  us  in  the  New  Testam( 
which,  independently  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  witness  of  our  own  heart  and  conscienc 
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Him,  '  ha\'ing  the  body  of  heaven  in  His  clearn 
not  the  mere  reflection  of  our  own  religions  opL 
or  of  the  traditions  of  our  ancestors. 

But,  supposing  the  true  idea  of  the  divine  natiu 
be  ever  present  to  our  minds,  it  by  no  means  foU 
that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  conduc 
politics  or  of  life.  For  the  greater  number  of  hu 
actions  cannot  be  immediately  tried  by  the  stanc 
of  truth  and  right.  The  great  end  of  all  this, 
happiness,  the  ele\'ation  of  human  life,  may  be  c 
and  plain  to  us,  but  the  means  by  which  the  end 
be  attained  can  be  only  known  from  experience, 
is  the  end  altogether  separable  from  the  means 
wiU  often  appear  to  be  the  sum  of  the  means,  or 
spirit  which  animates  the  use  of  them.  To  the  q 
tion,  What  shall  I  do  ?  the  answer,  both  in  political 
ordinary-  life,  is  generally,  not  '  what  is  right ' 
would  in  most  cases  be  no  answer),  but  what  is  1 
Nor  is  there  any  rough  and  ready  way  of  resol 
politics  into  morals.  Take  for  example  the  cas 
temperance :  while  all  men  are  agreed  in  denoun 
the  e\'il  of  drinking,  yet  the  particular  measure 
which  the  e'V'il  may  be  cured  can  only  be  chosen  ; 
patient  thought  and  reflection  on  the  facts. 
means  may  not  always  conform  to  the  supposed 
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be  a  sin  not  to  number  the  people,  for  we 

remain  in  wilful  ignorance  of  the  laws  by  whi 

governs  the  world,  including  the  ways  of  th 

pestilence  by  which  He  was  supposed  to  have  p 

Israel.     Consider,  again,  the  relief  of  the  pooi 

often  has  an  unthinking  appeal   to  Scriptui 

made  on  this  behalf!     It  is  our  duty  to  do  muc 

for  them  than  we  do.     But  ought  we  to  ren 

evil  by  increasing  it?  or  alleviate  physical  si 

at  the  expense  of  moral  degradation  ?     The 

question  of  their  condition  lies  deep  in  the  c< 

tion  of  society,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  th( 

bution  of  alms,  or  by  indulging  the  first  impi 

pity  and  compassion.     What  we  do  for  them  1 

done  wisely,  or  it  will  effect  more  harm  than  g 

Again,  let  us  illustrate  the  question  which 

discussing  by  the  case  of  war.    Who  would  dot 

Christianity  and  all  true  religion  is  opposed  t 

We  do  not  hold  with  a  recent  theologian  tl 

religion  of  Christ  stands  by  and  is  only  a  loc 

when  the  question  of  war  and  peace  hangs 

balance,  and   when  men   have   fought   it   out 

appears  on  the  battlefield,  bending  over  the  de 

dying,  saint-like,  the  ministering  angel,  sheddin 

influences  in  the  foul  and  corrupted  atmosphen 

ap-ainst  manv  wars,  that  is  to  sav  apainst  all  'v 
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only  secured  by  the  threat  of  war,  and  war  may 
hastened  by  the  knowledge  that  another  nation 
secure  in  peace.  There  is  more  than  one  illusi 
to  which  we  are  naturally  subject  on  this  questior 
the  horror  of  the  war  may  deter  us  from  consideri 
the  dut}'  and  necessity  of  self-defence  ;  the  heroism 
war  may  gild  the  aggression  of  a  tyrant.  Who  c 
tell  whether  the  sufferings  of  one  generation  may  i 
be  compensated  by  the  safet\'  and  liberties  of  anoth 
or  by  the  example  which  they  have  bequeathed 
posterity  }  We  cannot  say  of  all  battles  that  it  woi 
have  been  well  for  the  world  if  they  had  not  be 
fought — the  \'irtues  of  war  tend  in  a  measure 
correct  the  vices  of  peace.  There  is  no  grea 
responsibility  than  that  of  declaring  war ;  but  cc 
sidering  the  complexity'  of  himian  af&irs  and  t 
uncertainty'  of  consequences,  this  is  not  a  questi 
which  can  be  always  decided  simply  as  a  matter 
right  and  wrong. 

The  attempt  to  form  moral  judgements  on  polit 
is  a  temptation  which  naturally  besets  us,  for  if  - 
can  raise  political  questions  into  moral  ones 
effectually  place  ourselves  in  the  right  and  our  opp 
nents  in  the  wrong.  We  ele^'ate  ourselves  on  a  s( 
of  moral  platform ;  we  appeal  to  the  heart  against  t 

heaH     to   the   feelincr^  ncrpin<;t  tfie  rp^acon       Wf^  <-t-iici- 
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excitement,  and  a  generous  person  who 
insight  into  human  nature  is  apt  to  revolt  frc 
because  he  knows  that  religion  and  morality 
disguises  of  party  spirit.  I  will  add  one  mc 
tration  of  the  wrong  way  in  which  religion 
introduced  into  politics.  I  am  old  enough  to 
ber  the  time  when  a  respectable  section  of  t 
munity  believed  that  the  judgements  of  G 
about  to  fall  upon  this  country.  And  for  wh; 
our  neglect  of  education }  for  the  suffering 
poor?  for  our  toleration  of  slavery  (now 
abolished)  ?  for  the  severity  of  our  crimin; 
For  none  of  these  things,  but  because  we  had 
our  Roman  Catholic  brethren  to  Parliament,  ( 
twelve  years  later,  because  we  had  given  a  g 
the  education  of  poor  Roman  Catholic  pri^ 
was  argued  that  if  a  nation,  like  an  individ 
a  conscience,  it  must,  like  an  individual,  \ 
conscience ;  and  upon  this  fallacy  of  compo 
division,  as  logicians  would  term  it,  and  u 
still  greater  fallacy  that  in  gratifying  their  ov 
feelings  they  were  doing  God  service,  the 
nations  was  imperilled,  the  risk  of  civil  v 
incurred.  For,  if  such  a  doctrine  could  be  ma 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  stopping  until  the  i 
of  all  relig-ions  but  the  dominant  and  establis 
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tyrann)'  is  overpast,  it  cannot  be  said  even  now  th; 
the  sympathies  and  antipathies  of  churches  and  r( 
ligious  bodies  have  no  influence  on  the  enmities  an 
wars  of  nations.  The  immediate  interests  of  the 
own  order  may  often  be  strong  in  them,  while  the 
have  litde  or  no  feeling-  for  all  that  is  without. 

But  is  there,  then,  no  rule  of  right  and  wrong  b 
which  the  statesman  must  guide  his  steps,  no  true  wa 
in  which  morality  and  religion  enter  into  pohtics 
First  of  all,  he  has  the  rule  not  to  do  anything  ; 
a  statesman  which  as  a  private  individual  he  woil 
not  allow  himself  to  do.  A  great  and  good  man  w. 
not  flatter,  will  not  deceive,  will  not  confuse  h 
own  interests  or  those  of  his  party  with  the  interes 
of  his  countr)-,  will  fear  no  one,  will,  if  he  can  he] 
it,  offend  no  one.  He  will  feel,  though  he  will  m 
say,  that  he  has  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  God,  ar 
the  greatest  of  aU  trusts,  for  which  he  must  give  i 
account.  And  sometimes  he  will  need  to  steady  hin 
self  in  the  thought  of  immortality  and  eternity  again 
the  forces  which  oppose  him,  whether  the  frowns 
a  sovereign  or  the  disHke  of  a  class  or  the  clamoi 
of  the  populace.  He  wiU  sometimes  think  of  anoth 
kingdom  which  is  not  to  be  found  upon  earth.  B 
he  wiU  not  be  fond  of  arguing  merely  political  que 
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tithe  shall  be  imposed  or  repealed,  whethe 
regulations  respecting  degrees  of  aflSnity  in 
shall  be  enforced  or  not,  whether  usury- 
good  or  bad.  The  example  of  Christ  will  ni 
him  to  determine  what  measures  of  relief  s' 
taken  in  an  Irish  or  Scotch  famine,  or  eve 
ordinary  management  of  the  poor.  These  a 
tions  of  expediency,  in  which  the  best  thi 
done  is  also  the  right  thing,  and  the  best 
be  discovered  by  a  close  and  conscientious 
the  facts.  There  is  no  revelation  of  this  fron: 
but  the  spirit  of  Christ  may  still  be  the  ur 
motive  of  the  statesman's  life.  And  some  tin 
the  piles  of  statistics,  in  the  hurry  and  distr 
his  work,  that  motive  may  be  very  near  and 
to  him.  But  he  must  think  as  well  as  feel ; 
balance  the  greater  evil  which  is  seen  ag 
lesser  which  is  unseen ;  he  must  know  how 
a  evil  must  be  endured.  He  has  to  work 
means  ;  he  cannot  drop  out  the  intermediate 
in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  faith  undertake  so; 
enterprise. 

Thus  he  will  have  to  be  on  his  guard 
religion  out  of  place.  He  is,  as  some  would 
creature  of  expediency — that  is  to  say,  Goc 
dienr.v — for  he  must  a'ct  arr.ordinfr  to  the  la^ 
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selfish  interest,  he  will  seek  to  inspire  the  greate 
unity  among  his  followers  at  the  cost  of  the  lea 
enmity  among  his  opponents.  He  will  sternly  repre: 
in  himself  all  disHke  of  persons,  for  the  sake  of  tl: 
cause  which  he  has  in  hand,  and  also  because  I 
knows  that,  while  the  struggle  is  going  on,  he  is  e 
feir  judge  of  them.  His  religion  will  be  never  c 
hardly  ever  on  his  lips,  for  he  fears  lest  it  shou] 
become  a  political  engine.  But  the  impress  of  h 
character,  his  seriousness,  his  patriotism,  his  elevatioi 
will  communicate  itself  to  others  and  mould  tt 
thoughts  of  a  generation. 

This,  then,  is  one  way  in  which  rehgion  conneci 
with  politics — through  the  hves  of  statesmen.  An 
there  are  other  ways  also.  For  a  state  or  nation  ; 
a  living  being,  not  a  mere  adaptation  of  means  t 
ends.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is  like  one  man  and  hz. 
the  feelings  of  a  man,  and  is  subject  to  commo 
impulses  towards  good  and  evil.  No  human  bein 
can  be  governed  merely  on  mechanical  principles 
no  nation  can  be  administered  according  to  the  rule 
of  profit  and  loss.  The  bonds  of  commerce  are  bi 
as  green  withes  if  it  is  expected  by  them  to  secure  th 
blessings  of  peace.  The  poorest  and  humblest  hav 
their  attachments  and  hatreds,  their  religious  belie 
their  questioniners   about  this   world    and    anothej 
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of  this  world,  in  which  there  are  so  man 
wrong,  they  place  the  image  of  a  city  whos 
and  maker  is  God.  Here,  then,  is  another 
religion  in  politics — to  draw  forth  the  nobler 
which  exist  in  all  societies,  to  express  thei 
present  them  to  the  mind  anew,  to  refl( 
through  many  mirrors  on  the  sight  of  all 
infuse  them  into  a  parliament  or  into  ; 
This  is  a  religious  mission,  and  the  nobl( 
religious  missions,  on  which  gifts  of  poetry 
que  nee  and  philosophy  can  be  bestowed. 

Once  more,  politics  are  limited  by  mon 
in  this  sense  we  may  truly  say  that  what  is 
wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  If  cruelty 
in  individuals,  it  is  wrong  in  nations  or  c 
if  falsehood  is  wrong,  if  injustice  is  wrong 
viduals,  they  are  wrong  also  in  nations  or 
If  the  desire  to  do  good  should  exist  in  ir 
towards  each  other,  it  should  exist  also  an 
in  nations  towards  each  other.  We  ougl 
stand  unthinkingly  by,  happy  in  our  islai 
while  half  a  continent  is  being  wasted  and  o 
But  then  at  once  arises  the  question  how  to 
so  as  not  to  introduce  evils  greater  than  th( 
we  are  seeking  to  remedy.  For  in  all  cases 
consider  the  imperfect  and  constrained  chj 
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hesitate  to  displace  even  a  bad  government  when  \ 
can  only  let  loose  antagonistic  forces. 

Yet  we  note  also  ^-ith  satisfaction  that  religion  aj 
morality-  have  leavened  f>olitics  in  a  very  strikii 
manner  during  the  last  centurj'.  They  may  have  d 
appeared  in  words,  but  they  have  asserted  themselv 
in  the  spirit  of  our  legislation.  The  aboUtion 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  the  mitigation  of  tj 
criminal  code,  the  remo\'al  of  religious  disabihtii 
are  not  the  result  of  the  utilitarian  philosophy,  ho^ 
ever  \'aluable  that  may  have  been  in  its  effect  on  mai 
points  of  our  legislation,  but  of  an  increased  sense 
humanit)'  and  justice.  Men  have  felt  their  commi 
brotherhood  more  and  more ;  they  have  been  mc 
conscious  of  their  duties  to  the  weak  and  sufferin 
the  spirit  of  Christ  has  had  a  great  hold  on  th( 
minds ;  and  if  there  be  some  who  lament  a  certa 
appearance  of  decay  in  the  outward  institutions 
religion,  they  should  also  remember  that  there 
another  aspect  of  religion,  under  which  the  nineteen 
centurj'  will  bear  comparison  with  the  so-called  ag 
of  faith  or  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  churc 
The  best  fruit  of  every  institution  is,  not  that  whi 
is  without  but  that  which  Is  within,  not  the  hou 
made  with   hands,  nor  the   system  of  doctrine  la 
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Thus  far  I  have  been  discussing  the  quest 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Polices,  whether  the  gO( 
is  also  the  good  man,  which  is  his  way  of  sta 
in  modern  language  would  be  called  the  n 
morals  to  politics.  The  converse  question 
be  asked,  '  whether  the  good  man  must  al; 
good  citizen.'  The  same  question  might  aL 
in  another  form — ^whether  a  religious  man,  or 
or  a  philosopher  may  withdraw  from  the  wo 
he  may  live  at  a  time  when  circumstances  ai 
him,  when  by  struggling  he  would  do  hai 
own  cause ;  he  may  be  before  his  age,  and 
once  lose  his  life  if  he  engaged  in  the  passing 
or  he  may  feel  some  special  incapacity  fo 
with  his  fellow  men  ;  his  mind  may  not  be 
but  speculative  or  meditative  ;  though  full  of 
he  may  wish  to  live  at  peace  and  not  to  s 
may  be  thinking  more  of  another  world  tha 
I  am  not  speaking  of  a  man  shutting  hims 
a  monastery,  and  leaving  all  active  duties 
his  fellow  men  unperformed,  but  only  of 
drawing  from  agitation  and  party  movemen 
bustle  of  the  world,  that  he  may  lead  a  more  c 
and  considered  life. 

The  question  which  I  have  asked  there  is 
to  answer  r  vet  the  answer  to  it  mav  be  si 
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belongs  neither  to  this  political  part\-  nor  to  that.  ] 
is  not  one  of  the  faction  who  call  no  man  master,  t 
i&natics  or  patriots  who  stirred  up  the  war  of  the  Je 
Vpith  the  Romans  until  thej-  also  perished.  He  woi 
not  have  counted  for  anything-  in  the  disputes 
Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law.  Their  langua 
would  not  have  been  uttered,  |)erhaps  not  even  uiid( 
stood,  by  Him  ;  we  cannot  tell.  '  He  shall  not  stri 
nor  cr\-,  nor  shall  any  man  hear  His  voice  in  t 
streets ;  a  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  nor  quer 
the  smoking  flax.'  This  is  not  the  description  ol 
politician  or  a  partisan.  All  the  ordinarj*  motives 
human  ambition  He  rejects  :  '  It  shall  not  be  so  amo 
you,  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you  sh 
be  your  minister ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  i 
to  be  ministered  vmto  but  to  minister.'  Yet  He 
gifted  with  a  sort  of  divine  insight — favoured,  may 
say,  by  His  manner  of  hfe — into  the  hearts  and  mir 
of  men.  '  He  knew  what  was  in  man.'  Nor  was  ] 
wanting  in  the  power  of  evading  a  subtle  questic 
'  Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  resurrection .' '  a 
'  Shall  we  pay  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not .- '  But 
does  not  determine  whether  human  relations  sh 
continue  in  another  world,  or  distinguish  what  thir 
belong  to  Caesar  and  what  things  to  God.  He  oi 
seeks  to  confound  the  ambioruities  and  oerolexit 
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of  human  nature   against  hypocrisy  and   s( 
everywhere. 

He  has  a  vision,  too,  of  a  kingdom  not 
world,  nor  to  be  realized  in  ecclesiastical  buil 
apostolical  succession  of  bishops,  but  a  kingdc 
is  to  affect  all  others,  and  to  which  as  to  a 
they  are  to  be  compared.  It  is  a  kingdom  1 
manifested  by  outward  signs,  nor  to  be  fougl 
earthly  weapons,  but  to  be  a  real  power  in  tl 
of  men.  He  was  and  He  was  not  a  king ;  n( 
ordinary  sense,  but  in  a  higher  one,  in  a 
one;  not  a  king  surrounded  by  armies,  a 
or  deliverer  such  as  the  Jews  expected,  sue 
own  disciples  hoped  that  He  would  proclaim  ' 
but  a  Deliverer  from  sin  and  suffering,  a 
Prince,  leading  men  on  to  victory  over  th 
and  over  the  evils  of  the  world. 

And  if  there  be  any  one  among  the  : 
of  Christ  who  feels  himself  unsuited  to  the  ti 
active  life,  who  would  fain  withdraw  from 
strife,  who  dislikes  theological  controversy 
confused  by  the  conflict  of  opinions,  and  seek 
possess  his  soul  in  peace  and  to  go  about  doi 
the  example  of  Christ  Himself  Avill  be  a  : 
justification  for  him.  The  silent  life  of  a  poo: 
may  be  of  more  account  in  the  sight  of  God 
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and  heroes ;  there  are  times  also  when  it  is  well  1 
them  to  lead,  like  Christ,  a  private  life  only,  a 
through  that  to  work  upon  their  fellow-men,  Tb 
are  characters  and  gifts  which  find  a  natural  sph( 
in  politics ;  there  are  men  who  are  most  useful  wt 
they  are  speaking  or  acting ;  there  are  other  charact 
and  men  who  find  the  truest  expression  of  themsel 
in  thinking  or  writing,  who  live  with  God  or  in  i 
heaven  of  ideas  rather  than  with  their  fellow-m 
There  are  practical  and  speculative  natures.  Eitl 
of  them  may  supply  the  defect  of  the  other  ;  and  b( 
may  equally  be  the  servants  of  Christ. 
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AND  IT  CAME  TO  PASS,  THAT  AS  HE  WAS  I 

IN  A  CERTAIN  PLACE,  WHEN  HE  CEASED,  ONE 

DISCIPLES  SAID  UNTO  HIM,  'LORD,  TEACH  US  J 

AS  JOHN  ALSO    TAUGHT  HIS    DISCIPLES.'    ^ 

SAID  UNTO  THEM,  '  WHEN  YE  PR  A  Y,  SA  Y,  OUR  . 

WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN.' 

Luke 

The  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  the  type  of 
among  Christians  in  all  ages.  For  eighteen  c 
men  have  poured  forth  their  hearts  to  God  : 
few  words,  which  have  probably  had  a  gre 
fluence  on  the  world  than  all  the  writings  ( 
logians  put  together.  They  are  the  simple 
of  communion  with  Christ :  when  we  utter  t 
are  one  with  Him  ;  His  thoughts  become  our  tl 
and  we  draw  near  to  God  through  Him.  T 
also  the  simplest  form  of  communion  with  ou 
men,  in  which  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be  oi 
mon  Father  and  we  His  children.     And  the  le 
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It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  wo 

of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  altogether  new,  or  that  tl 

seemed  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  quite  different  fr 

anything-  which  they  had  ever  heard  before.     Tr 

does  not  descend  from  heaven  like  a  sacred  st( 

dropped  out  of  another  world,  concerning  which  n 

vainly  dispute  what  it  is  or  whence  it  came.     Bu 

is  the  good  word,  the  good  thought,  the  good  acti 

which   arises  in  a  man's  mind ;   as  the  apostle  a 

says, '  The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  even  in  i 

mouth  and   in   thy  heart.'      The  great  prophet 

teacher  draws  out  what  is  latent  in  man,  he  inter 

gates  their  consciences,  he  finds  a  witness  in  th 

to  the  best.     And,  therefore,  when  we  are  told  t 

parallels  to  all  the  petitions  contained  in  the  Lx)i 

Prayer  may  be  found  in  Rabbinical  writers,  when 

remark  that  in  Seneca  and  other  Gentile  philosoph 

we  are  exhorted  to  forgiveness  of  injuries,  when 

read  in  Epictetus  the  words,  '  We  have  all  sinn 

some  more,  some  less  grievously,'  there  is  no  rea; 

why  we   should  be   shocked   or  surprised  at   th 

parallelisms.     Neither  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  less  fit 

to  be  the  medium  of  our  communion  with  God  beca 

ancient  holy  men  have  used  several  of  its  petiti( 

before  the  time  of  Christ,  as  all  Christians  have  b 
:^  *u^  t,-,K:<.  ^f  ,,f.;^^  «.!,«,»,  ^:^«^       a — ^   ^11   * 
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The  Lord's  Prayer  is  the  simplest  of  all  ] 
and  also  the  deepest.  We  are  children  ad( 
a  Father  who  is  also  the  Lord  of  heaven  am 
In  Him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  becoi 
family.  The  past  as  well  as  the  present,  the 
well  as  the  living-,  are  embraced  by  His  love, 
we  draw  near  to  Him  we  draw  nearer  also 
fellow  men.  From  the  smaller  family  to  wl 
are  bound  by  ties  of  relationship  we  exte 
thoughts  to  that  larger  family  which  lives 
presence.  When  we  say  '  Our  Father  '  we 
mean  that  God  is  the  Father  of  us  in  particu 
of  the  whole  human  race,  the  great  family  in 
and  earth.  The  heavenly  Father  is  not  1 
earthly  ;  yet  through  this  image  we  attain  a 
notion  of  God  than  through  any  other.  W 
that  He  loves  us,  that  He  educates  us  and  all  m 
that  He  provides  laws  for  us,  that  He  rec( 
like  the  prodigal  in  the  parable  when  we  go 
We  mean  that  His  is  the  nature  which  w 
revere,  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  awe  and  of  lo\ 
He  knows  what  is  for  our  good  far  better  t 
know  ourselves,  and  is  able  to  do  for  us  at 
that  we  can  ask  or  think.  We  mean  that 
hands  we  are  children,  whose  wish  and  pleasu 
do  His  will,  whose  dutv  is  to  trust  in  Him  in 
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earthly  and  heavenly  Father.  For  although  ^ 
speak  of  Him  as  a  Father,  which  implies  also  the  id 
of  personality,  we  do  not  mean  that  He  is  subject 
personal  caprice,  or  that  He  favours  some  of  t 
children  more  than  others,  or  that  He  will  alter  t 
universal  laws  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  frc 
us.  All  experience  is  against  this,  and  we  shoL 
destroy  religion  if  we  set  up  faith  against  imiven 
experience.  For  either  we  should  dwell  in  a  sc 
of  fools'  paradise,  believing  that  our  prayers  h 
been  answered  when  they  had  not  been,  because  1 
had  asked  things  which  God  could  not  grant  (f 
they  were  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  the  universe 
or  we  should  deny  that  there  was  a  God  altogeth( 
because  there  was  no  such  God  as  we  had  imagine 
We  must  enlarge  the  horizon  of  our  thoughts,  a 
conceive  of  God  once  more  as  the  infinite,  the  eteri 
Father,  '  ^\-ith  whom  there  is  no  variableness  r 
shadow  of  turning '  either  in  the  physical  or  in  t 
moral  world  ;  He  of  whom  Christ  says,  '  Are  not  t\ 
sparrows  sold  for  one  farthing?  and  yet  your  heaver 
Father  careth  for  them,'  and  '  The  x&vy  hairs  of  yc 
head  are  all  numbered  ' ;  and  yet  also  the  univer 
law,  the  mind  or  reason  which  contains  all  laws, 
much  above  the  world  of  which  He  is  the   Autt 

ps;    r»nr    <;nnl<;    arf     aKr\\-«=»    r\^^r■    K/-»<-1Ioc  •     in    t,-Ti<-w»ti 
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A  great  effort  of  mind  is  required  of  us  if  we 
think  of  God  truly,  and  also  pray  to  Him. 
imagination  more  easily  conceives  Him  as 
seated  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  human  cr 
bowing  before  Him  like  Moses  and  the  elders  o 
at  Mount  Sinai,  hardly  able  to  endure  the  glc 
was  revealed.  And  among  the  uneducated  th( 
many  religious  persons  who  conceive  of  God 
friend  in  the  next  room,  or  rather  in  this,  by 
they  are  seen  when  performing  the  most  trivial 
of  their  lives,  with  whom  they  converse  as  \ 
earthly  acquaintance,  and  tell  Him  garrulously  i 
sorrows  and  their  joys.  And  perhaps  they  ma 
and  speak  of  Him  in  a  manner  suited  to  th( 
not  in  a  manner  suitable  or  natural  to  us.  ] 
desire  to  approach  that  which  is  highest  in  th( 
with  that  which  is  highest  in  us,  with  our  reas( 
not  with  our  feelings  only — with  such  a  prayer 
(and  not  children  only)  may  use,  living  in  the  ' 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  in  the  days  wh( 
were  ignorant  of  the  fixed  laws  of  nature.  ' 
higher  or  true  prayer,  of  this  rational  or 
service,  I  propose  to  speak  in  the  remainder 
sermon.  And  then  I  shall  go  on  to  consider  s 
the  hindrances  or  difficulties  which  most  of  i 
both  in  private  prayer   and  also  in  the  comi 
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will,  but  to  make  our  wiU  His  wiU.  We  must  a 
kick  against  the  pricks,  or  beg  that  this  sickness  < 
pain,  the  loss  of  this  beloved  one,  may  be  avertf 
from  us.  For  God  has  taught  us  by  many  signs  ai 
proofs  that  these  things  are  regulated  by  fixed  law 
.Ajid  is  there  not  a  kind  of  impiety  in  refusing  to  leai 
the  plainest  of  lessons  ?  Now  that  the  book  of  natu 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  must  we  not  have  the  coura^ 
to  say,  a  little  parodying  the  words  of  the  prophf 
'  Henceforth  there  shall  be  no  more  this  prayer  in  tl 
Christian  Church,  "Father,  alter  Thy  laws  for  01 
good  "  ;  but  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible  .  .  .  neverthi 
less  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done  " '  .•*  We  wish 
Hve,  perhaps,  and  accomplish  a  litde  more  before  v 
go  home  ;  but  we  know  verj*  well  that  oiu*  praye 
wiU  not  delay  the  coming  on  of  age,  or  restore  tl 
faihng  sight,  or  revive  the  strengrth  of  the  paralyze 
'  It  is  the  Lord  ;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him  gooc 
And  in  youth  there  are  often  troubles  which  happ< 
to  us,  great  in  themselves,  and  rendered  greater  t 
imagination,  such  as  loss  of  fortune,  or  inferiority  1 
position,  or  disappointment  of  the  affections,  or  son 
other  kind  of  disapp>ointment ;  and  we  think  wii 
bitterness, '  Oh,  that  we  could  have  this  particular  tri 
spared  to  us  ;    that  we  could  have  had  the  positic 
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the  will  of  God,  but  starting  afresh  to  do  Him 
making  stepping-stones  of  our  former  selves  1 
something  higher,  setting  our  hearts  where  ti 
are  to  be  found?     We  cannot  go  to  God  a 
'  O  God,  give  me  the  life  of  that  child,  or  si 
wife,  who  is  visibly  hastening  to  the  end.' 
can  say,  '  Though  He  smite  me,  yet  will  I 
Him ' ;  '  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  takei 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'     Neither  cai 
to  Him  and  say,  '  O  Lord,  give  me  wealth,'  c 
'  give  me  a  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  life,  tha 
make  a  good  use  of  them.'     But  we  can  go 
and  say,  '  O  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  b 
which  Thou  hast  given  us,  and  for  the  sorr 
which  Thou  hast  chastened  us.     Grant  that  ^ 
draw  nearer  to  Thee,  and  do  Thy  will  more  pe 
What  is  this  but  praying  that  we  may  be  moi 
more  pure,  more  just,  more  truthful,  more  wi 
live  for  others  ?     Can  we  offer  up  such  praj 
often,  or  have  too  many  of  them  ? 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  second 
of  prayer,  communion  or  co-operation  wit 
For  prayer  is  not  the  mere  utterance  of  a  fev 
in  public  or  private  at  set  times,  but  is  the  exj 
of  a  life.  When  we  talk  with  men  our  wor 
naturally  out  of  our  characters ;   we  like  to 
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depends  upon  the  identity  of  our  will  with  His.  Ca 
we  retire  to  rest  with  the  feeling-, '  Lord,  into  Th 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit,'  remembering  too  th 
in  the  darkness  '  Thou,  God,  seest  us '  ?  Can  we  rii 
in  the  morning-  almost  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that  v^ 
are  spared  another  day  to  do  Him  senice— '  Awak 
my  soul,  and  with  the  sun  Thy  daily  stage  of  dul 
run'?  Does  the  thought  ever  occur  to  us  in  tl 
course  of  the  day  that  we  will  correct  that  particul; 
fault,  intellectual  or  moral,  whether  idleness,  or  wa 
of  accuracy  or  method,  or  any  other  fault,  not  wii 
a  view  to  success  in  life,  or  to  university  distinctio 
bat  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  sen^e  Him  bettei 
Or  do  we  ever  seek  to  carrj-  on  the  battle  against  s 
and  evil  and  the  temptations  which  beset  us,  conscioi 
that  in  ourselves  we  are  weak,  but  that  there 
a  strength  greater  than  our  own  which  is  f>erfecte 
in  weakness  ?  Or,  once  more,  do  we  sometimes  thir 
of  God  as  the  Eternal,  into  whose  hands  we  resi^ 
ourselves  when  we  depart  hence,  with  whom  do  h^ 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  and  who  in  tl 
hour  of  death  will  be  our  trust  and  hope  ?  \\'e  woa 
not  alu-ays  be  thinking  of  death,  for  we  must  ]i\ 
before  we  die  ;  yet  the  thought  of  a  time  when  w 
shall  have  passed  out  of  the  sight  and  memory  ( 
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This  is  the  spirit  of  prayer,  the  spirit  of  1 
or  communion  with  God,  which  leads  us  in 
actions  silently  to  think  of  Him  and  refer 
Him.  Such  a  spirit  also  enables  us  to  kn( 
as  far  as  our  faculties  will  admit.  It  is  a  g: 
in  the  knowledge  of  God  to  recognize  that 
by  which  He  governs  the  world  are  fixed, ; 
true  religion,  as  well  as  philosophy,  requires 
should  submit  to  them,  and  not  by  any  ; 
imagination  seek  to  escape  from  them, 
a  still  greater  step  in  our  knowledge  of  G( 
we  recognize  Him  as  the  Author  of  good  in  tl 
when  we  hear  in  the  voice  of  conscience  t 
speaking  to  us,  when  we  are  aware  that  H 
witness,  and  also  the  source,  of  every  good 
in  us ;  and  that,  when  we  feel  in  our  he 
struggle  against  some  lust  or  evil  passion,  tl 
is  fighting  with  us  against  envy,  against  se' 
against  impurity,  for  our  better  self  against  01 
self.  And,  once  more,  there  is  a  further  ste 
we  think  of  Him  as  not  only  co-operating 
but  going  before  us  or  preventing  us,  when  \ 
to  see  that  He  has  an  education  or  plan  of  5 
prepared,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  all  mank 
tending  through  many  ages,  even  to  eternity, 
we  too  mav  take  a  oart  and  have  a  share,  and 
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mitted,  or  a  course  of  life,  idle  or  expensive  pleasui 
in  which  we  have  indulged,  or  feelings  which  we  ha 
entertained  towards  others,  which  were  not  right : 
these  we  ought  to  think  sometimes  at  our  prayei 
Then  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  hypocrisy  and  see  ou 
selves  as  we  truly  are  in  the  sight  of  God.  I  do  n 
think  that  we  are  called  upon  to  confess  our  sins  to  me 
except  in  certain  cases,  or  when  we  have  indiA-idual 
wronged  them ;  but  we  are  called  upon  to  ackno\ 
ledge  them  before  God — '  O  Lord,  against  Thee,  Th 
only,  have  I  sinned.'  Nor  should  we  tease  ourselv 
about  the  past,  which  cannot  be  undone.  But  we  shou 
set  before  ourselves,  and  fix  indelibly  in  our  mine 
that  these  things  were  wTong,  ofifences  against  tl 
laws  of  God,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  disgraceful 
the  opinion  of  men.  One  use  of  prayer  is  to  mail 
tain  in  us  a  higher  standard,  and  prevent  our  principL 
insensibly  sinking  to  our  practice,  or  to  the  practi< 
of  the  world  around  us.  \Mien  a  man  Hstens  to  tl 
voice  of  the  tempter  within  him,  he  is  inclined  to  c 
as  others  do,  not  to  resist  when  the  temptation  seen 
great.  But  when  he  looks  into  the  law  of  God  an 
hears  the  words  of  Christ,  his  natural  sense  of  rigl 
and  wrong  is  restored  to  him,  and  he  becomes  elevate* 
purified,  sanctified. 
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live  In  the  presence  of  God,  in  the  presence 
and  justice  and  holiness  and  love,  and  to 
other  men  as  they  are  in  the  presence  of  Gc 
and  of  ourselves  also,  that  we  may  free  our  mi 
vanities  and  jealousies,  that  we  may  grow 
knowledge  and  in  true  knowledge  of  the  wc 
we  may  have  peace  in  the  thought  of  deatl 
if  our  horizon  seems  to  enlarge,  and  new  kr 
makes  the  old  childish  prayer  impossible  to  u 
horizon  of  our  prayers  enlarge  too  and  in 
knowledge  and  all  truth,  that  we  may  be  n 
to  ourselves,  and  learn  to  devote  our  intellec 
wholly  to  the  service  of  God  and  man. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  in  conclusion  a 
worship  in  this  place.  No  one  is  compelled 
the  chapel  service ;  nor  will  any  of  us  thir 
of  those  who  are  absent  than  of  those  wl 
Prayer  is  the  offering  of  the  heart  to  God,  ar 
be  enforced.  College  rules  might  keep  up 
pearance  of  religion  among  us,  but  not  th( 
And  we  must  endeavour  to  avoid  the  error  of 
this  or  any  other  society  into  those  who  th 
us  and  those  who  do  not.  Persons  who  ha^ 
religious  feelings  must  be  on  their  guard  ag 
danger,  not  exactly  of  thinking  too  well  of  th 
('for  no  man  consciouslv  does  this),  but  of 
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them ;  they  must  draw  others  to  them  by  the  insei 
sible  influence  of   their  characters,    and   not    by 
profession  of  religion. 

And,  speaking  to  others,  may  I  be  allowed  to  S£ 
that  many  or  most  of  us  would  be  better  for  comir 
to  chapel  on  week-days ;  at  least  I  think  so. 
few  minutes  of  calm  thought,  in  which  we  hear  ti 
best  of  words  read  and  oflfer  up  the  day  to  God,  oug 
not  to  be  a  burden  to  us.  In  this  ever-increasir 
hurr>'  of  life,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when  \ 
live  so  fast,  as  people  sometimes  say,  do  we  n 
require  a  breathing  time,  a  moment  or  two  dai] 
to  think  where  we  are  going  ?  In  j'outh  especial) 
when  we  are  laying  the  foundation  of  our  after  Hi 
and  find  such  a  difficulty  in  realizing  that  this  g; 
time,  this  sunshine  or  summer  of  enjoyment  ai 
health,  these  few  years  passed  at  the  University,  a 
in  reality  the  most  important  of  all.  \\'e  have  be 
all  of  us  taught  to  pray  by  our  parents  in  the  days 
our  childhood.  Is  there  not  something  sad  in  o 
throwing  this  aside  when  most  required  by  us,  on  t 
threshold  of  manhood  ?  Life  is  a  shallow  thing  wit 
out  religion,  and  at  times  the  old  religious  feelings  \« 
come  back  upon  us  and  assert  their  natural  powe 
As  years  go  on  we  shall  have  others  to  teach,  a 
mav  then   find  that  the  snrino-c;  of  relicrion  are  dri 
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them  what  we  do  not  at  present  think  abo 
selves.  We  may  wish  that  they  had  the  rest 
religion  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  lusts  of  t 
and  the  other  temptations  of  evil;  we  may 
that  they  are  so  worldly  and  external,  or  perha 
following-  some  natural  impulse,  they  have 
into  some  opposite  extreme,  and  perceive  t 
that  the  deficiency  in  their  characters  began 
own. 

But  if  a  person,  not  from  indolence  or  levi 
that  he  has  no  inclination  to  join  in  our  daib 
prayer,  and  that  he  is  afraid  of  falling  into  fo: 
or  conventionalism,  I  would  not  condemn  him  oi 
him  as  less  a  Christian  on  that  account.  Ev 
must  judge  for  himself,  and  the  end  is  not  to 
founded  with  the  means.  But,  if  he  forsa] 
customs  of  others,  he  is  the  more  bound  tc 
strictly  over  himself  He  has  not  less,  but  ] 
rather  more,  need  of  a  high  standard  of  duty 
life.  He  must  make  a  religion  for  himself  of  ^ 
knows  to  be  right,  of  whatsoever  things  are 
and  of  good  report.  He  must  teach  himself  1 
and  modesty  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  w 
and  liability  to  error,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
faculties.  He  must  think  of  sickness  and  old  ; 
death  as  possibilities  and  realities  of  life.     Y\ 
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must  lament  over  opportunities  which  he  has  lost.  I 
must  desire  to  become  better.  For  to  all  good  me 
whether  they  use  the  words  or  not,  life  is  an  aspii 
tion  and  a  prayer.  And  sometimes  they  may  be  doii 
the  work  of  God  while  yet  only  seeking  after  Hi 
and  still  ignorant  of  Him. 
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LORD,  TEACH  US  TO  PRAY,  AS  JOHN  ALSO  T^ 
HIS  DISCIPLES. 

LUKI 

This  has  been  thought  to  be  an  age  in  wh 
Christian  religion  is  beset  by  great  dangers  ar 
rounded  by  peculiar  difficulties.     There  is  said 
a  conflict  going  on  between  experience   and 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  the  tra 
and  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  critical  s] 
modern  times.     People  ask,  What  is  to  becom 
or  of  our  children  in  the  next  generation,  or 
a  hundred  years  hence,  when  the  foundations 
are  beginning  to  loosen  have  altogether  givei 
when  the  doubts  which   are   now  whispered 
closet  are  proclaimed  on  the  housetop  ;  when, 
goes  on,  the  Christian  world  is  divided  more  an 
into  two  opposing  armies  of  the  maintainers  of 
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to  the  same  sort  of  microscopic  criticism  as  the  h 
tones  of  Greece  or  of  Rome  ?  Shall  we  be  able 
pray  any  longer  when  the  sequence  and  order 
nature  are  more  clearly  understood ;  when  the  wi 
and  the  rain,  and  the  life  and  the  death  of  man,  z 
obsen-ed  to  follow  as  certain  laws  as  the  stone  whi 
falls  to  the  ground  or  the  rivers  which  find  their  w 
into  the  sea  ?  And  there  will  not  be  wanting  the 
who  will  apply  to  this  age  the  language  of  Scripti 
about  the  latter  days  in  which  deceivers  'will  w 
worse  and  worse,'  who  will,  perhaps,  hear  in  the  vc 
advance  of  knowledge  the  footfells  of  a  distant  ar 
christ ;  who,  when  in  the  natural  course  of  hum 
things  their  own  sect  or  party  or  opinion  begins 
decline,  will  imagine  that  the  world  too  is  coming 
an  end. 

This  is  not  the  first,  and  will  not  be  the  last,  age 
which  the  Christian  faith  has  seemed  to  be  encirc 
with  p>ecuhar  dangers.  There  have  been  many  '  lat 
days '  in  the  history  of  the  Church :  in  the  times 
the  Apostles  themselves,  as  we  gather  from  the  Episi 
of  St,  Paul  and  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  in  the  tei 
centtiry,  when  men  began  to  think  that  the  world, 
its  misery,  its  wickedness,  its  violence,  could  no  lon^ 
go  on  (in  the  description  of  which  the  great  Cath( 
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still  seems  to  affect  us  from  a  distance  ;  or,  in  th 
French  Revolution,  when  the  highest  hopes  of  ms 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  cast  down  into  the  dep 
despair.  But  there  is  a  reflection  which  may  t( 
quiet  the  minds  of  those  who  live,  or  believe 
selves  to  live,  in  times  of  trial  or  diflSculty. 
this :  All  such  times  of  movement  and  change 
appeared  different  to  those  who  have  looked 
upon  them  from  afar  and  to  those  who  were  li\; 
the  midst  of  them.  They  have  been  seen  by  afte 
more  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole,  as  having  a 
but  still  only  a  subordinate,  place  in  the  sche 
Providence  ;  the  truth  that  was  in  them  has 
separated  from  the  error ;  the  temporary  excit 
has  passed  away,  and  the  permanent  result  h; 
peared.  And,  if  we  could  imagine  some  one 
a  hundred  years  hence,  and  looking  back  on  ou 
age  as  we  look  back  on  past  history,  he  wou! 
tainly  see  us  and  our  times  in  a  very  differem 
from  that  in  which  we  regard  ourselves.  P< 
he  might  note  that  there  were  some  questions 
are  now  deemed  very  important,  and  which  a 
really  important  at  all ;  he  might  observe  that 
were  oppositions  insisted  on  by  us  which  wen 
oppositions  of  words ;  he  might  wonder  at  tl 
solete  violence  of  partv  spirit  with  which  even 
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something  deeper  and  truer  than  satisfied  fom 
ages. 

This  is  one  way  of  putting-  the  question  wh 
may  cahn  excited  spirits.  Let  me  suggest  also  ; 
other  point  of  view  which  seems  to  reach  deep 
Do  we  really  supp>ose  that  the  course  of  religion 
the  world  is  a  return  to  darkness,  not  a  progr 
towards  light?  Do  we  imagine  that  God  has  Ix 
governing  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries  since  i 
giving  of  Christianity,  communing  with  and  inspiri 
the  soul  of  man,  and  that  during  all  that  time  He  1 
given  us  no  increased  knowledge  of  the  princip 
of  His  government,  no  wider  conception  of  His  p 
poses  towards  mankind  ?  Have  not  history  s 
physical  science  told  us  a  great  deal  about  Him,  wh 
could  never  have  been  knowTi  to  former  ages  ?  A 
is  God  to  be  regarded  as  separable  from  nature, 
the  knowledge  of  Him  fi-om  the  knowledge  of  1 
works?  Are  there  not  rather  clear  and  manii 
instances  in  which  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  adc 
to  our  knowledge  of  God  ? 

For  example:    That  nature  is  governed  by  fi^ 

laws;   that  effects  flow  from  causes,  that  the  on 

of  the  divine  work  is  visible,  not  only,  as  the  ande 

might  have  supposed,  in  the  movements  of  the  heave: 
K.-^:,^    K,,*   -,1^^  :^    *u^   1^ — „^   ..u: „-,j    ..i —    4.1,:. 
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and  hourly  by  the  commonest  observation,  a; 
as  by  the  latest  results  of  science.  Everywhe 
far  as  we  can  see  or  observe  or  decompose  the 
around  us,  the  pressure  of  law  is  discernible, 
even  if  there  are  some  things  which  we  cannc 
which  are  too  subtle  to  be  reached  by  the  e 
man  or  the  use  of  instruments,  still  we  are  ri| 
supposing  that  the  empire  of  law  does  not  ceas< 
them,  but  that,  in  the  invisible  corners  of  nati 
they  may  be  termed,  the  same  powers  rule,  | 
order  and  arrangement  to  the  least  things  a 
as  the  greatest. 

And  does  this  recognition  of  order  in  ex 
nature  teach  us  nothing  also  of  the  divine  n 
and  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world  ? 
God  assuring  us  in  this,  by  every  token  whic 
can  give  to  man,  that  He  will  not  interrupt  Hij 
for  our  sakes  ?  He  will  be  with  us  in  spiri 
support  us  and  lead  us  through  the  valley  and  si 
of  death,  and  take  us  to  Himself.  But  He  will  i 
the  least  degree  alter  the  external  conditions  in 
He  has  placed  us.  He  will  not  change  the  nat 
functions  of  the  human  frame,  or  the  influent 
dead,  involuntary  matter,  to  which  we  may  be  ex] 
Through  those  conditions  and  in  them,  by  th 
of  means  and  not  without  them,  we  work  oi: 
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rising  of  the  sun,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tid 
but  everj-where  He  has  provided  the  empire  of  1 
even^where  He  is  present  Himself,  in  the  least  thi 
as  well  as  in  the  greatest,  not  acting  partially 
capriciously,  but  universally,  not  interfering  but 
dering ;  and  the  same  to  all  men  in  aU  ages  ; 
countries,  though  they  may  have  known,  or  r 
know,  of  His  natural  government  no  more  than  of 
moral,  like  helpless  children  ignorant  of  the  h 
under  which  they  live. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  as  introductory'  to 
subject  of  prayer,  because  prayer  is  sometii 
thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  recognition 
the  order  of  nature.  And,  first,  I  shaU  endeavour 
show  that  this,  which  I  will  not  call  the  most  ph 
sophical  view,  but  rather  a  plain  matter  of  feet,  re; 
supplies  the  only  basis  of  spiritual  communion  \i 
GkxL  And,  secondly,  I  will  consider  the  nature 
prayer,  either  as  the  general  spirit  of  the  Christ 
life,  or  again  as  contained  in  special  acts  of  the  pui 
and  private  worship  of  God.  And,  thirdly,  I  will 
to  say  something  of  the  hindrances  and  difficulties 
prayer,  whether  as  arising  out  of  the  evil  of  the  hun 
heart,  or  from  peculiarities  of  temperament  or  ct 
acter  or  education. 
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the  universal  Father  who  cannot  possibly  desii 
one  of  His  creatures  should  be  favoured  at  the  es 
of  another,  any  more  than  a  human  father  wh 
the  feelings  of  nature  could  desire  that  one 
children  should  die  and  another  live.  In  the 
of  earthly  sovereigns  there  may  be  the  pref( 
of  one  person  to  another ;  but  there  are  no 
preferences  with  God.  He  who  would  make 
quest  of  this  nature  is  already  out  of  the  pn 
of  God ;  for  he  who  comes  to  God  must  b 
that  He  loves  other  men  as  well  as  himself, 
could  imagine  some  one  among  us,  some  one 
might  be  pointed  out  in  this  place,  to  be  the  s 
object  of  God's  favour,  he  himself  would  reject 
a  notion  as  unworthy  of  the  Being  whom  he  \a 
to  serve.  He  would  not  like  to  serve  a  god 
had  his  favourites  after  the  manner  of  an  e< 
potentate.  Nor,  again,  could  he  wish  that  God  s 
break  the  laws  which  He  has  laid  down  for  hin 
all  His  creatures ;  that  He  should  make  an  exce 
in  his  favour,  that  He  should  introduce  disorder 
the  w^orld  for  the  sake  of  doing  him  some  be 
For  he  would  consider  that  this  exception  to  th 
which  was  made  on  his  behalf  might  be  mad 
behalf  of  others ;  and  then  how  could  all  the 
vidual  wishes  of  mankind  be  reconciled  ?     And 
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the  place  of  the  divine  order  for  all.  Or  how  cou 
he  venture  to  ask  that  God  should  do  for  him  \vt 
He  had  told  him  by  every  sign  that  He  could  gi 
that  He  could  not  do  for  him  ?  How  could  he  da 
to  say,  '  O  Lord,  make  not  Thy  will  to  be  mine,  b 
make  my  will  to  be  Thine '  ?  Was  ever  such  a  pray 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  any  human  being,  that  t 
laws  of  the  world  should  be  broken  for  him,  that  G( 
should  do  for  him  what  He  would  refuse  to  do  for  ai 
other } 

Well,  but  some  one  will  say,  '  If  you  will  not  allc 
me  to  go  to  God  with  all  my  wishes  and  desires,  y( 
take  away  the  nature  of  prayer.'  WTiat!  becau 
I  cannot  go  to  God  and  say  to  Him, '  O  Lord,  gi 
me  a  fine  house  and  estate ;  O  Lord,  make  that  h 
venture  of  mine  to  succeed  ;  O  Lord,  give  me  ti 
preferment  or  office,  which  I  am  so  well  entitled  1 
and  which  I  could  fill  so  admirably ' — until  you  coi 
down  to  the  prayer  of  the  beggar, '  O  Lord,  please  gi 
me  eighteenpence ' — is  that  really  taking  away  t 
nature  of  prayer  ?  Must  I  not  think  a  bit  before  ente 
ing  the  courts  of  the  sovereign,  whether  the  petition 
one  that  I  ought  to  prefer;  whether  I  may  not 
violating  the  very  laws  of  the  realm  in  asking  tt 
such  a  petition   should  be  granted  ?      Must  I  n^ 
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Well,  but  some  one  will  say, '  May  I  not  ask 
the  life  of  some  beloved  relative  who  is  in  da 
at  the  point  of  death  ?  I  have  a  son  who  is  : 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  India  or  in 
may  I  not  ask  that  he  shall  be  shielded,  ai 
the  deadly  weapon  that  is  aimed  at  him  r 
come  near  him  ? '  Many  a  one  has  offered  i 
a  prayer  for  an  only  son,  many  a  father  and 
mother,  within  the  last  year  or  two;  and  i 
hard  to  deny  them  this  privilege  of  nature, 
the  voice  of  reason  will  be  heard  saying,  '  Do 
for  your  beloved  son  that  which  may  be  th 
of  the  beloved  of  another  ' ;  think  of  your 
sometimes  as  well  as  of  your  countrymen,  a; 
presence  of  Gk)d,  who  is  the  Father  of  them 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  sudden  deatt 
of  them,  or  take  any  of  them  at  a  catch,  as  I 
rudely  but  truly  said.  Is  He  the  God  of  the 
only  ?  Is  He  not  the  God  of  the  Hindoo 
Chinaman  ?  Does  His  mercy  extend  to  CI 
only,  and  not  also  to  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  I 
and  all  those  for  whom  we  pray  in  the  col 
Good  Friday ;  of  the  Soudanese,  and  of  the 
tian — not  hke  Zeus  or  Osiris,  or  some  Greek  ( 
national  deity,  but  the  God  of  all  nature  an 
men  ?   And,  if  the  ambition  of  monarchs  or  the 
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arms,  and  we  could  imagine  the  prayers  of  the  tv 
contending  parties  ascending  in  a  figure  before  H 
throne.  He  could  know  of  no  favour  to  one  or  oth 
of  them  except  so  far  as  their  cause  was  just ;  I- 
could  not  take  their  part  because  they  prayed 
Him  ;  but  rather  we  should  think  of  Him  as  a  fath 
pitying  His  children  in  their  quarrels,  looking  wi 
a  sort  of  strangeness  on  their  wild  and  fierce  game. 

Nor,  I  think,  can  we  pray  that  a  pestilence  ^ 
epidemic  be  driven  from  our  shores  and  not  al 
driven  from  other  lands ;  for  God  requires  us  to  thii 
of  our  neighbours  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Or  bett( 
perhaps,  we  may  trust  God,  not  that  He  will  st 
the  plague  in  answer  to  our  prayers  on  any  particul 
occasion,  but  that  He  has  so  ordered  these  mysterio 
epidemics  that,  although  their  path  is  unseen  like  tl 
wind,  yet  He  has  placed  them  to  a  certain  degr 
in  the  power  of  man  to  prevent  and  avoid,  and  h 
provided  that  they  shall  not  utterly  exterminate  m; 
or  beast. 

Once  more,  to  take  another  instance.  Some  oi 
will  perhaps  say,  '  I  have  a  favourite  daughter  wl 
is  slowly  and  manifesdy  sinking  into  the  grave;  ( 
I  have  a  wife  or  husband  who  is  all  in  all  to  m 
may  I  not  ask  God  to  spare  their  lives  }     May  I  n 
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But  I  would  remind  you  that  even  in  this  ca 
may  be  a  more  excellent  spirit.  '  Father,  i 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me,  neverthe 
My  will  but  Thine  be  done.'  And,  '  The  Loi 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  tl 
of  the  Lord.' 

Thus  then  we  seem    to   arrive  at  the  coi 
that   riches,  or   honour,    or   victory  in   war, 
acquirement  of  any  temporal  good,  or  the  av 
of  any  temporal  evils,  or  any  interference  with 
of  nature  or  alteration   in  their  effects,   are 
proper  or  natural  objects  of  prayer.     We  m: 
the  means  which  wiU  attain  these  objects ;    a 
pray  that  God  will  enable  us  to  use  them  arij 
we  must   not  expect   that   God  will   overlea 
means,  not  because  He  cannot,  but  because  ex| 
shows  that  this  is  not  His  way  of  deahng  w 
creatures.      I  am  aware  that  all  will  not  be 
to  agree   in   this   statement.      But  at  any  ra 
will  agree  that  the  greater  and  more  importan 
of  prayer  is  spiritual  rather  than  temporal  go 
that  the  true  field  of  prayer  begins  in   the 
of  the  soul  to  God. 

Regarding  prayer   not   so   much  as  conslj 
particular  acts  of  devotion,  but  as  the  spirit 
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says  in  the  evening, '  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commer 
ray  spirit ' ;  which  rises  up  in  the  morning,  '  To  c 
Thy  will,  O  God  '  ;  and  which  all  the  day  regards  d 
actions  of  business  and  of  daily  life  as  done  onto  d 
Lord  and  not  to  men — '  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  < 
whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  Tl 
trivial  employments,  the  meanest  or  lowest  occupatior 
may  receive  a  kind  of  dignity  when  thus  converts 
into  the  service  of  God.  Other  men  live  for  the  mo 
part  in  dependence  on  the  opinion  of  their  fellow-mei 
they  are  the  creatures  of  their  own  interests,  th( 
hardly  see  anything  clearly  in  the  mists  of  their  ow 
self-deceptions.  But  he  whose  mind  is  resting 
God  rises  above  the  petty  aims  and  interests  of  mei 
he  desires  only  to  fulfil  the  divine  will,  he  wishes  on 
to  know  the  truth.  His  eye  is  single,  in  the  langua^ 
of  Scripture,  and  his  whole  body  is  full  of  light.  Tl 
light  of  truth  and  disinterestedness  flows  into  his  sou 
the  presence  of  God,  like  the  sun  in  the  heaver 
warms  his  heart.  Such  a  one,  whom  I  have  impe 
fecdy  described,  may  be  no  mystic  ;  he  may  be  01 
among  us  whom  we  know  not,  imdisdnguished  by  ai 
outward  mark  from  his  fellow-men,  yet  carrj'ing  with 
him  a  hidden  source  of  truth  and  strength  and  peace 
This  is  the  life  of  prayer,  or  rather  the  hfe  which 
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almost  said  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God,  as 
do  His  works.  And  this  is  the  spirit  which  w 
animate  our  separate  acts  of  prayer,  the  spirit 
plicity  and  truth,  the  spirit  of  love  and  pei 
spirit  which  says,  '  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
in  heaven.'  For  acts  of  prayer  are  not  mere 
tions,  shorter  or  longer,  of  forms  of  words,  ( 
monies  with  which  we  approach  the  majesty  of 
but  they  are  real  requests  which  flow  out  of  th< 
and  needs  of  man.  '  Give  me  purity,  give  me 
make  me  to  understand  knowledge  ;  take  fror 
ill-will  and  egotism  and  selfish  care ;  give  me  p 
Not  my  will,  O  Lord,  but  Thine  be  done.  Ii 
O  Lord,  I  put  my  trust,  now  in  the  time  of  m 
when  the  snares  of  this  world  are  encompass 
now  again  in  the  time  of  my  age  when  my  s 
fails  and  I  go  out  whither  I  know  not.'  Can 
live  too  much  in  this  spirit  ?  Or  can  there  be  i 
exercise  of  the  reason  than  this  ? 

I  think  that  we  may  see  this  to  be  the  true 
of  prayer,  because  there  can  never  be  any  ei 
such  prayers,  there  can  never  be  any  doubt  at 
answer  to  them,  there  can  never  be  any  coi 
interests  between  one  man  and  another.  ] 
fulfilment  of  the  will  of  God   in   this  world 
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after  year  praying  for  something  which  is  nev 
granted  me,  and  then  finding  a  late  and  unsatisfacto 
explanation  that  if  my  request  had  been  good  G< 
would  have  granted  it,  when  the  truth  is  that  I  ha 
overlooked  the  very  first  conditions  of  His  dealin 
with  His  creatures.  Such  prayers  are  necessari 
hollow  and  formal ;  they  are  always  at  variance  wi 
experience,  and  we  are  only  half- satisfied  with  o 
explanation  of  them.  But  the  prayer  that  we  m; 
fulfil  the  will  of  God,  passively  in  submitting  to  Hi: 
actively  in  working  with  Him,  has  a  real  answer,  ai 
is  the  answer  to  itself ;  there  can  never  be  any  dou 
that  God  wills  that  we  should  fulfil  His  will ;  the 
can  never  be  any  doubt  that  the  prayer  to  Hij 
the  communion  with  Him,  will  draw  us  to  Him. 

And,  if  I  may  refer  once  more  to  those  doubts  ai 
difiiculties  which  were  spoken  of  at  the  commenceme 
of  this  sermon,  I  think  that  to  a  person  living  in  tl 
spirit  they  wiU  seem  to  be  hardly  of  more  importan 
than  questions  of  secular  knowledge.  For  he  knoi 
that  he  cannot  be  robbed  of  a  part  who  has  the  who 
Neither  can  he  ever  desire  that  something  shou 
appear  to  be  the  truth  which  is  not  the  truth  ;  or  th 
some  question  of  criticism  should  be  decided  in  tl 
way  rather  than  in  that ;  or  that  his  own  church 
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this  mountain  should  men  worship  the  Father 
rival  churches  and  local  institutions  should  be 
up  and  pass  away,  still  he  would  feel  that  G 
a  Spirit,  and  that  the  true  worshippers  of  Hii 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  that  um 
shadow  of  His  will  he  would  be  safe  an 
changes  of  human  things. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  prayer 
regarded,  as  the  language  which  the  soul  uses 
— the  mode  of  expression  in  which  she  pours 
thoughts  to  Him,  just  as  ordinary  language 
expression  of  our  ordinary  thoughts  and  give 
ness  and  distinctness  to  them.     Let  not  our  wi 
many,  but  simple  and  few ;  not  using  vain  rep 
or  indulging  in  vague  emotions ;  not  allowir 
selves  in  fantastic  practices  ;   but  self-collecte 
clear  ;  not  deeming  that  mere  self-abasement  c 
any  pleasure  to  God  any  more  than   to  an 
monarch.     And  above  all  let  us  be  truthful,  ; 
to  view  ourselves  and  our  lives  as  in  His  pi 
neither  better  than  we  are  nor  worse  than  ' 
making  our  prayers  the  first  motive  and  sprin 
our  actions ;  and  sometimes  passing  before 
our  mind's  eye  all  those  with  whom  we  are  in  a 
connected,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  do  o 
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to  God  as  our  own.  Neither  should  we  forget  som 
times  to  pray  that  God  may  clear  away  from  our  soi 
all  errcr  and  prejudice — 'The  mind  through  all 
powers  Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes,  all  mists  from  then 
Purge  and  disperse  ';  and  that,  as  years  go  on  and  o 
faculties  in  the  course  of  nature  become  weaker  ai 
narrower,  and  our  hmbs  are  old  and  our  blood  ru 
cold,  instead  of  creeping  into  ourselves  we  may  si 
be  expanding  like  the  flower  before  the  sun  in  t 
divine  presence,  and  cheered  by  the  warmth 
the  divine  love. 

But  some  one  will  say,  '  I  do  not  understand  tl 
language  of  prayer ;  I  cannot  attend  when  I  he 
prayers ;  I  never  learned  to  pray  when  I  was  you: 
and  I  am  too  old  to  learn  now ' ;  or, '  I  have  lost  t 
habit  and  cannot  recover  it ;  and  yet  I  truly  desire 
do  the  will  of  God  and  use  the  f)owers  which  He  \ 
given  me  in  His  service.'  There  are  perhaps  soi 
in  this  congregation  who  may  be  fairly  described 
these  words.  What  shall  we  say  to  them  ?  I  thi 
that  we  must  admit  that  the  habit  and  use  of  set  tin 
of  prayer  is  partly  a  Christian  duty,  but  is  pardy  a 
a  matter  of  temperament  and  education.  Nor  m 
we  be  too  hard  in  insisting  that  a  man  should  ore 
his  life  in  this  or  that  particular  way ;  or  that  1 
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life  and  actions  are  Christian,  I  would  rather  cla 
as  a  Christian,  even  though  he  said  he  was  n( 
excommunicate  him  because  he  did  not  foil 
religious  usages  of  Christians  in  general.;  for  the 
one  whose  life  and  character  in  any  degree  res 
the  life  and  character  of  Christ  who  is  real 
enemy. 

Still  I  would  say  to  such  a  one, '  Do  not  liv 
out  God  in  the  world,  even  in  the  sense  of  dut 
in  the  strength  of  right.'  Consider  how  she 
dependent  life  is,  how  unfit  man  is  to  stand  aloi 
ignorant  of  the  possibilities  beyond.  Think  o 
self  in  sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  despair,  wh( 
nearest  human  ties  are  broken,  when  you  are  ] 
into  the  unseen  world, — are  you  prepared  tc 
alone  then  ?  Do  you  not  need  some  bond  ol 
with  your  fellow-creatures  more  expansive, 
enduring,  than  the  chance  association  with  £ 
society  or  in  business  ?  Do  you  not  feel  ths 
all  the  jarring  influences  of  opinion,  amid 
changing  and  seemingly  opposing  paths  of 
ledge,  you  need  the  support  of  a  God  of  truth  t 
your  mind  fixed  upon  the  light  of  truth  ?  Is  r 
a  higher  ideal  of  life  than  the  stoicism  of 
human  virtue  ?     Is  not  this  a  new  power  of  t 
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Perhaps  that  is  better  left  to  himself.  Let  him  ma 
the  actions  of  his  life  take  the  place  of  prayers  if 
will ;  let  him  find  another  road,  through  the  ore 
of  nature  or  the  sense  of  right,  to  the  acknowled^ 
ment  of  an  Author  of  Nature.  He  cannot,  perha 
altogether  define  his  meaning  or  impression.  Let 
say  '  Forbid  him  not ' ;  seeking  to  find  in  all  things  a 
with  all  men  everywhere,  not  lines  of  division  t 
bonds  of  union,  not  differences  but  agreements,  r 
the  distinctions  of  Christians  or  of  parties  but  the  Ic 
of  God  fulfilling  Himself  in  many  ways. 

And  once  more,  returning  to  ourselves  and  su 
ming  up  what  has  been  said,  I  would  ask  you  to  thi 
of  prayer,  first,  as  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  li 
'  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  woi 
dreams  of ;  but  they  are  not  temporal  benefits 
interruptions  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Secondly,  I  woi 
ask  you  to  think  of  prayer  as  the  great  means  whi 
Gkxi  has  given  us ;  the  means  which  sets  in  motion 
other  means  that  are  used  for  the  good  of  man  a 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  di\'ine  ^^-ill.  Thirdly,  as  t 
highest  expression  not  merely  of  the  feehngs  I 
of  the  reason  when  exercised  in  the  contemplati 
of  the  Divine  Being. 

O  Lord,  make  not  my  will  to  be  Thine,  but  T 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  MOVED  UPON  THE  FACE  C 

WA  TERS. 

Genesi 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LORD  GOD  IS  UPON  ME ;  BE 

THE   LORD  HATH  ANOINTED   ME    TO   PREACH 

TIDINGS    UNTO    THE  MEEK;   HE   HATH  SENT  i 

BIND     UP      THE     BROKENHEARTED,     TO     PRO 

LIBERTY  TO  THE  CAPTIVES,  AND  THE  OPENING  C 

PRISON  TO  THEM  THAT  ARE  BOUND. 

Isaiah 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the  wor 
observe  long  periods  in  which  mankind  app 
have  been  stationary.  Great  empires  like  Eg 
China  remain  the  same  for  two  thousand 
three  thousand  years  ;  the  external  framework  c 
institutions  exercises  a  paralyzing  influence  or 
life  and  spirit;  their  religions  continue  mere' 
cause  they  are  ancient,  their  works  of  art  are  ; 
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conjecture,  of  prehistoric  times  about  which  we  knc 
so  little.  Though  there  were  wars  and  migratio 
among  primitive  men,  they  remained  for  the  m( 
part  in  the  same  condition  ;  there  was  hardly  mc 
progress  among  them  than  among  the  animals.  Ev 
in  our  own  age  of  industrial  and  political  activity  ^ 
become  unexpectedly  aware  of  times  of  reaction :  t 
force  which  seemed  strong  enough  to  revolution 
a  world  is  suddenly  arrested  and  brought  to  a  st 
in  the  midst  of  its  career.  Countries,  like  indi%-iduc 
are  always  in  danger  of  falling  back  into  apathy  a 
repose.  So  that,  if  some  persons  speak  to  us  of  a  1; 
of  progress  in  human  affairs,  others  will  seem  rati 
to  discern  in  them  a  law  of  rest ;  not  everything  goi 
forward,  but  ever}thing  standing  stiU — not  '  the  n 
is  ever  entwined  with  the  old,'  but '  there  is  nothi 
new  imder  the  sun.'  And  certainly  we  must  adi 
that  the  times  of  progress  and  improvement  hs 
been  few  and  far  between  :  the  day-spring  from 
high  has  visited  mankind  at  intervals.  Ever}'  in 
\'idual  who  has  sought  to  do  good  in  his  generati 
has  probably  made  the  reflection  :  '  How  little  impr 
sion  he  has  left  upon  the  forces  arrayed  against  hi 
hardly  more  than  the  husbandman  on  the  solid  fraii 
work  of  the  earth.' 
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which  have  become  the  inheritance  of  after  age 
general  the  progress  of  mankind  has  not  been  g 
but  sudden,  hke  the  burst  of  summer  in  som 
bound  clime.  Still  less  has  it  been  a  common 
of  the  whole  human  race.  If  we  take  away  two  i 
from  the  history  of  the  world  ;  if  we  imagine  f 
that  the  six  greatest  among  the  sons  of  mer 
blotted  out,  or  had  never  been  ;  the  peoples 
earth  would  still  be  '  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  s! 
of  death.'  The  two  nations  were  among  the  fe\ 
all  people :  scarcely  in  their  most  flourishing 
together  amounting  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  1 
race.  The  golden  age  of  either  of  them  can 
be  said  to  extend  over  two  or  three  centuries, 
nations  themselves  were  not  good  for  much  ;  but 
men  among  them  have  been  the  teachers,  not  c 
their  own,  but  of  all  ages  and  countries.  If  the 
philosophers  had  never  existed,  is  it  too  much 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  woulc 
been  different  .^  We  can  hardly  tell  when  or  h( 
sciences  would  have  come  into  being  ;  many  ek 
of  religion  as  well  as  of  law  would  have  been  wa 
the  history  of  nations  would  have  changed.  So  r 
has  been  the  influence  of  two  or  three  men  in  tt 
and  speculation—  the  world  has  pfone  after  them 
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Egypt,  which  seemed  so  imposing  in  their  antiquj 

and  external  greatness,  they  had  the  force  of  mi 
to  see  beyond  them,  and  beyond  the  existence  of  th^ 
own  Jewish  nation.  Great  as  was  the  power  of  Assy 
and  of  Eg\-pt,  they  knew  and  were  convinced  that  th 
were  as  nothing  before  the  power  of  God.  Akea 
they  saw  the  seeds  of  ruin  in  them :  '  their  garmei 
were  moth-eaten,'  their  palaces  crumbling  in  the  du 
For  they  were  persuaded  that  no  kingdom  could 
lasting  which  was  not  founded  on  righteousness  a 
the  fear  of  God.  These  are  what  we  may  call 
modem  language  their  principles  of  politics  and  i 
Hgion.  They  taught  men  the  true  nature  of  God,  d 
He  was  a  God  of  love  as  well  as  of  justice,  the  Path 
as  well  as  the  judge  of  mankind.  They  saw  H 
sweeping  the  earth  with  His  judgements,  and  yet  e\ 
willing  to  have  mercy  on  those  who  bowed  to  Hi 
They  knew  that  He  could  not  be  pleased  with  exten 
rites  or  ceremonies.  '  Lo,  O  man,  He  hath  sho\ 
thee  what  He  requireth  of  thee ;  to  do  justice,  to  lo 
mercy,  and  to  walk  himibly  with  God.'  They  rais 
their  voice  against  tyranny  and  hypocrisy,  agaii 
luxury'  and  vice,  against  the  foreign  superstitio 
which  were  imported  into  Israel.  And,  though  co 
fined  within  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people  and  witho 
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words  have  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  ] 
race.  If  the  logical  and  intellectual  framework 
human  mind  may  be  said  to  have  been  construe 
the  Greek  philosophers,  the  moral  feelings  of  me 
been  deepened  and  strengthened,  and  also  soften( 
almost  created  by  the  Jewish  prophets.  In  n 
times  we  hardly  like  to  acknowledge  the  full 
of  their  words,  lest  they  should  prove  subvers 
society.  And  so  we  explain  them  away  or  sp 
lize  them,  and  convert  what  is  figurative  into 
is  literal,  and  what  is  literal  into  what  is  figu 
And  still,  after  all  our  interpretation  or  misinter 
tion,  whether  due  to  a  false  theology  or  to  imj 
knowledge  of  the  original  language,  the  force 
words  remains  ;  and  a  light  of  heavenly  truth  an 
streams  from  them  even  now  (more  than  2500 
after  they  were  first  uttered)  to  the  uneducate 
ignorant,  to  the  widow  or  the  orphan,  when 
read  the  words,  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report 
'  Comfort  ye  my  people.' 

I  propose  to  speak  to  you  in  this  sermon 
Jewish  prophets,  who  are  so  distant  from  us  ai 
so  near  to  us  :  whose  words  carry  us  back  to  an  a 
and  forgotten  world,  and  also  come  home  to  the 
and  conscience  of  each  of  us.     And,  first,  I  shal 
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the  same  things  sometimes  exist  imder  different  name 
and  moral  or  intellectual  gifts  take  different  forms 
different  ages.  There  have  been  a  few  in  all  ages  \vl 
have  felt  themselves  irresistibly  impelled  to  utter  tl 
truths  of  which  they  were  persuaded ;  who  have  foug 
hopeless  causes  ;  who  seem  to  have  lost  aU  feehng 
themselves  in  their  devotion  to  their  countr}"  or 
mankind.  The  term  '  prophet '  is  no  longer  applit 
to  them  ;  they  are  not  distinguished  from  their  feUo 
men  by  any  external  note  in  their  way  of  life,  \A 
hardly  recognize  the  analogy  until  after  they  are  dea 
and  then  we  sometimes  find  that  they  have  receive 
a  '  prophet's  reward.'  Such  men  have  been  tl 
leaders  of  movements  among  ourselves,  on  behalf 
the  prisoner  or  the  slave,  or  the  extension  of  educatio 
or  the  spread  of  rehgious  truth.  They  have  bee 
found  equally  among  the  clerg)'  and  the  laity.  Tl 
characteristic  of  them  has  been  that  in  one  directic 
at  least  they  have  seen  further,  and  that  their  mor 
sense  has  been  higher,  than  that  of  the  communii 
at  large. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  Jewish  prophet,  we  ms 
begin  by  setting  aside  a  common  error  in  the  concej 
tion  of  him,  viz.  that  he  was  a  foreteller  of  futui 
events  in  that  lower  sense  in  which  a  Roman  sootl 
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his  real  insight  into  the  future ;  whether  tl 
any  prophecies  which  remain  unfulfilled, 
example,  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadni 
a  question  which  we  cannot  determine  c 
For,  though  we  may  interpret  prophecy  by 
we  must  not  interpret  history  by  prophecy.  E 
many  applications  were  made  of  the  prophet' 
both  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
early  Fathers,  which  never  came  within  the  1 
his  thoughts.  I  notice  this  chiefly  that  we 
it  aside  as  unimportant.  The  prophet  was, 
was  not,  a  foreteller  of  future  events.  He 
so  far  as  he  saw  more  deeply  into  the  law: 
world  around  him  :  he  was  not,  in  the  sens 
excites  the  vulgar  credulity  and  admiration 
kind.  At  least,  if  there  is  anything  of  this  1 
servable  anywhere  in  particular  passages,  it  is 
essential  element  of  Jewish  prophecy.  And 
nexion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  is 
of  types  and  words,  but  the  identity  of  th 
contained  in  them — Isaiah  and  Micah  in  the  ( 
tament  declaring  that  there  should  be  '  no  m 
oblations,'  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  revealing  the 
nature  of  God  in  the  New. 

There  are  some  other  points  belonging  to 
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Their  utterances  were  gradually  committed  to  writing 
and  in  after  ages  the  sayings  of  different  prophet 
were  collected  in  the  same  volume  and  bore  the  sam 
tide.  In  the  Book  of  Zechariah  the  traces  of  at  leaj 
two  authors  are  universally  admitted  ;  in  the  Book  c 
Isaiah  the  traces  of  several  appear;  for  we  can  n 
more  suppose  that  the  words  '  Thus  saith  the  Lor 
unto  my  well-beloved  Cyrus '  were  composed  before  th 
Capti\'ity,  than  we  can  imagine,  as  was  the  belief  c 
many  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Psalm  beginning  *  By  th 
waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down '  was  the  writingof  Davi( 
In  the  second  place,  the  later  prophecies  are  to  som 
extent  formed  upon  the  earlier.  The  latest  of  thei 
all,  the  Book  of  Revelation,  or  the  Book  of  the  day  ( 
the  Lord,  as  it  has  also  been  called,  is  largely  made  u 
of  words  and  symbols  taken  from  the  older  prophets,  a 
the  marginal  references  abundantly  testify.  Even  th 
prophet  Isaiah  contains  a  repetition  of  Micah  ;  Amc 
refers  to  Joel,  and  the  Book  of  Joel,  probably  th 
oldest  of  the  extant  prophecies,  has  a  reference  to  sti 
earlier  writings  which  are  now  lost.  And  jjerhap 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  pre 
phets  who  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  historic^ 
books,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  as  they  left  a  deeper  impres 
in  Jewish  history,  were  also  greater  than  any  of  thos 
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to  all  ages  and  countries.  Probably  they  1 
write  down  their  words  in  a  book  or  roll  w 
were  rejected  by  their  own  generation. 

And  now  let  us  endeavour  to  form  an 
the  prophet  in  his  true  character,  strippe( 
literary  accidents  which  surround  him,  H 
revealer  of  the  will  of  God  to  man.  And  tl 
God  is  in  one  word  '  righteousness  ' — holiness 
the  individual,  the  triumph  of  right  in  the  wo 
is  the  voice  of  one  crying,  sometimes  in  the  wi 
sometimes  in  the  city,  '  Prepare  ye  the  wa 
Lord ' ;  he  is  possessed,  inspired,  with  the 
God.  He  does  not  reason  about  the  truths  \ 
utters,  for  they  are  self-evident  to  him.  He  is 
with  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  with  tl 
ness  and  with  the  gentleness  of  the  divine 
Take  for  example  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  o: 
after  the  judgements  of  God,  as  elsewhere,  imn 
follow  His  mercies.  '  Thou  hast  made  of 
heap ;  of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin,  a  palace  of  s 
to  be  no  city  ' ;  and  yet  in  the  following  verse; 
hast  been  a  strength  to  the  poor,  a  strengt' 
needy  in  his  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  j 
shadow  from  the  heat ' ;  and  then  come  th< 
'  He  shall  swallow  up  death  in  victorv  ;  the  L 
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no  end  of  His  mercy.  They  present  the  divine  natui 
ahnost  in  the  form  of  contradictions,  now  entreatin« 
now  threatening,  now  consoling,  now  punishing ;  an 
the  human  heart  bears  witness  to  both  aspects,  an 
both  seem  to  appear  in  the  order  and  government  ( 
the  world.  And  so  too  in  later  ages  men  have  spoke 
of  the  love  of  God  as  opposed  to  His  justice ;  or  i 
though,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  God  wei 
just  with  one  part  of  His  mind  and  at  one  time,  an 
loving  with  another  part  of  His  mind  and  at  anothe 
time.  Yet  there  is  also  a  higher  view  which  may  t 
gathered  from  the  prophets  themselves,  that  His  justic 
is  ever  regulated  by  His  love,  and  His  love  by  H 
justice,  and  that  these  two  are  in  reality  identical  an 
inseparable.  But  we,  seeing  through  a  glass  darkl} 
and  able  only  to  look  at  one  side  at  a  time,  imagin 
the  opposition,  instead  of  reflecting  that  His  justic 
and  mercy,  one  and  indivisible,  encircle  us  both  in  th 
world  and  in  another. 

The  justice  of  God  is  seen  by  the  prophets  in  H 
judgement  on  Israel  and  on  the  world.  The  histor 
of  the  world  is  the  judgement  of  the  world.  '  The  da 
of  the  Lord  '  is  the  burden  of  prophecy ;  from  Joel  th 
earhest  of  the  prophets,  to  Malachi  the  latest,  the  pre 
phets  are  still  waiting  for '  the  great  and  terrible  day  ( 
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judgement  which  is  to  come ;  as  again  In  1 
Testament  the  second  coming  of  Christ  is 
with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  still  t 
day  of  all  is  at  a  distance ;  and  one  by  one 
phets,  like  other  men,  pass  from  the  seer 
judgement  is  begun  but  not  completed  here, 
an  anticipation  in  the  consciences  of  men. 
remains  therefore  a  more  perfect  justice 
mankind. 

So  the  mercy  of  God  is  also  shown  by  the 
in  His  dealings  with  His  people  Israel.  Th( 
religion  was  national ;  Israel  had  not  arrive* 
point  of  seeing  that  all  men  equally,  Gentile; 
as  Jews,  were  in  the  hands  of  God  and  subje( 
laws.  So  individuals  in  modern  times  have  i 
themselves  to  be  the  chosen  servants  of  G 
indeed,  it  is  hard  for  any  of  us  to  realize  that 
is  equally  with  himself  the  care  of  a  divine  pre 
The  vision  of  the  Jewish  prophet  was  limited 
manner.  Though  In  one  or  two  passage 
makes  a  third  with  Assyria  and  Egypt,  yet  in 
the  love  of  God  is  concentrated  on  His  chosen 
They  alone  say  to  Him, '  Doubtless  thou  art  oui 
though  Abraham  be  ignorant  of  us,  and  Israel ; 
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He  has  mercy  on  them.  When  His  arm  is  heavie 
upon  them  still  a  remnant  are  left,  for  '  He  will  n 
destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked;  that  be  f 
from  Him.'  And  so  the  prophets,  reflecting  on  tl 
nature  of  God,  arrive  at  last  at  the  conclusion,  n 
that '  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  ch: 
dren,'  but  that  '  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  mo 
this  proverb  in  the  House  of  Israel,  the  fathers  ha' 
eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  ( 
edge,  but  ever}'  soul  shall  bear  his  own  iniquity,'  ai 
that, '  when  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  1: 
wickedness  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.'  Even  tl 
very  judgements  which  are  affirmed  to  have  be( 
executed  by  the  command  of  God  are  in  some  i: 
stances  corrected,  as  for  example  the  massacre 
Jehu,  in  Hosea  i.  4,  where  it  is  said  '  Yet  a  little  whi 
and  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel,'  that  is, 
Jezebel  and  the  sons  of  Ahab, '  on  the  house  of  Jehu. 
The  prophet  lives  with  God  rather  than  with  h 
fellow-men  ;  and  he  is  confident  that  the  word  whi( 
he  speaks  is  the  word  of  God.  Suddenly  he  feels  i 
irresistible  impulse  to  declare  that  which  he  kno\^ 
Naturally  we  ask  the  question,  how  he  could  be  su 
that  the  voice  of  God  speaking  or  seeming  to  spei 
within  him  was  not  a  mere  illusion.     For  we  som 
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in  both  cases  is  the  same,  that  we  know  thei 
the  truth  and  will  of  God  in  proportion 
express  the  highest  idea  of  truth,  of  justice, 
love  which  we  are  capable  of  forming  in  o 
minds.  But  in  most  men  there  is  but  a  feeb! 
of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God ;  they  do  ; 
men  do,  seldom  deriving  any  light  or  streng 
their  knowledge  of  His  nature  or  character, 
do  not  live  in  His  presence,  or  refer  their  ac 
His  laws,  or  judge  of  the  world,  of  other  men 
themselves  by  the  standard  of  His  perfections. 
Once  more  :  the  Jewish  prophets  were  t 
teachers  of  spiritual  religion.  In  all  ages  an^ 
tries  the  outward  has  been  tending  to  prev; 
the  inward,  the  Law  over  the  Gospel,  the  lo 
temporal  over  the  spiritual  and  eternal.  Th 
takes  the  place  of  the  Church,  or  rather  the 
becomes  a  new  world,  an  earthly  kingdom,  a 
of  discipline  and  government,  in  which  the  ( 
appear  under  new  names,  and  ambition  and 
are  as  rife  as  in  kingdoms  of  the  world.  Thei 
an  individual  conscious  of  a  mission  from  on  hi 
seeks  to  restore  the  lost  purity  of  religion, 
St.  Bernard,  the  reformer  of  the  Monastic 
or  John  Huss  and  Savonarola,  the  forerunners 
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masses  for  quick  and  dead ;  we  are  justified  I 
faith  only,  without  rites  and  ceremonies.'  Or  agai 
'  We  w^ill  have  no  more  formalism  or  lip-service,  v 
feel  that  we  have  sinned  against  God  and  have  net 
of  reconcilement  with  Him.' 

So  we  might  translate  into  modern  language  tl 
first  chapter  of  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah, 

'  To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifio 
unto  me  ? '  saith  the  Lord, '  I  am  fuU  of  the  burnt  oflfe 
ings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts.  Bring  no  mo; 
^•ain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  to  me ;  tl 
new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assembH( 
I  cannot  away  with ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solem 
meeting.'  '  Your  hands  are  full  of  blood.'  '  Was 
you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  yoi 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil,  leai 
to  do  well ;  seek  judgement,  relieve  the  oppresse* 
judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  Come  no 
and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord ;  Thoug 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snov 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  ^ 
wool.'  This  is  the  ver}'  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  th 
spirit  of  true  religion,  that  we  should  cease  to  do  ev 
and  learn  to  do  well,  that  we  should  not  only  reper 
but  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  that  w 
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a  future  which  is  not,  but  always  is  to  be, 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  distant  ages,  ii 
lands,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  another  he 
tell.  This  is  the  day  when  '  the  mountain 
Lord's  house  shall  be  exalted  in  the  top  of  th( 
tains  ' ;  when  '  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shj 
the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  Bu 
the  justice  of  God  and  the  love  of  God  are 
revealed.  The  world  is  distracted  between  g 
evil,  the  evil  seeming  often  to  preponderate  ( 
good.  And  in  this  mixed  scene  of  good  ; 
the  prophet  beholds  the  image  of  a  Saviou 
deemer,  the  servant  of  God,  who  partakes 
sufferings  of  man,  who  '  has  borne  our  gr 
carried  our  sorrows,'  who  '  is  led  as  a  lamt 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
who  is  exalted  of  God  because  '  he  is  despi 
rejected  of  men,'  There  is  one  in  whom  the 
and  the  final  victory  is  impersonated,  in  whon 
sins  and  sorrows  of  mankind  are  represent 
shall  justify  them  and  himself  In  such  m 
described  the  life  of  Him  'to  whom  bear 
prophets  witness,' 

And  now,  leaving  the  Jewish  prophets,  I  wil 
consider  the  second  head  concerning  which  I  p 
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And  perhaps  some  of  us  would  shrink  from  sayii 
'  \\''ould  God  diat  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophet 
Yet  something  like  prophecy  seems  to  enter  into  i 
true  religion. 

For  in  all  true  religion  or  philosophy  there  mu 
be  a  willingness  to  resist  the  evil  customs  of  me 
whether  in  the  church  or  in  the  world,  an  insig 
which  enables  individuals  to  see  through  them,  ai 
a  courage  which  will  fight  against  them  even  thou| 
they  may  be  a  part  of  the  established  order  of  socie 
in  which  we  Hve.  He  who  is  independent  in  thoug 
and  mind,  who  knows  no  other  rule  but  the  divii 
law,  who  habitually  thinks  of  the  world  and  of  hii 
self  and  other  men,  of  the  ranks  of  societ)"^,  of  tl 
opinions  of  parties,  of  the  trifles  of  fashion,  as  th< 
appear  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  who  in  politics  knoA 
no  other  principles  but  truth  and  right,  and  is  co 
fident  that  amid  all  appearances  to  the  contrary-  th< 
must  triumph  at  the  last,  has  in  him  the  spirit 
a  prophet. 

Again,  in  all  true  religion  there  must  be  a  ze 
against  hypocrisy  and  oppression,  on  behalf  of  h 
manity  and  justice;  and  if  the  fire  burns  with 
a  man  he  must  at  last  speak  with  his  tongue.  \ 
who  cannot  remain  silent  when  any  injustice  is  beii 
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humanity,  becomes  their  natural  leader;  int( 
ears  the  crying  of  the  prisoner  or  the  sla 
enters ;  who  will  spend  a  lifetime  in  the  dete 
some  wrong  done  to  the  fatherless  and  widow ; 
is  convinced  that  he  must  speak  out  some  trut 
all  the  world  are  either  denying  or  veiling 
biguities,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  his  world 
or  prospects  ;  he  too  has  in  him  the  elements  o 
and  of  a  prophet. 

Once  more,  in  all  religion,  at  least  in  any 
kind  of  religion,  there  must  be  isolation  fr 
world,  that  we  may  be  alone  with  God.  T 
gious  thinker  or  teacher  is  no  longer  liabl 
persecuted  for  his  opinions,  he  is  not  like  th 
prophets  '  wandering  about  in  sheep  skins  ai 
skins ' ;  yet  any  man  who  thinks  or  feels  d( 
always  liable  to  find  himself  more  or  less  es 
from  his  fellow  men.  They  cannot  enter  i 
thoughts,  nor  can  he  join  always  in  their  tri\ 
passing  interests.  Like  the  prophet  he  ha; 
into  the  wilderness  that  he  may  be  alone  wil 
And  through  God  he  is  brought  back  to  his 
men  with  higher  motives  and  aspirations  fc 
good  ;  he  feels  them  to  be  his  brethren,  and  'n 
to  them,  not  merely  by  earthly  ties  of  family  or 
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God  to  his  fellow-men  ;  who  from  some  eminence  ( 
thought  or  knowledge  or  position  has  come  dow 
to  be  the  ser\'ant  of  all  that  he  may  be  the  savioi: 
of  all,  and  who  not  without  suffering  has  carrie 
out  this  endeavour  to  his  life's  end  (if  there  be  sue 
an  one),  has  in  him  the  spirit  not  of  a  prophet  but  c 
Christ  Himself. 

Lastly,  my  brethren,  all  things  in  this  world  are  s 
imperfect  that  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  promise 
of  the  future  were  never  realized.  Many  form  idea^ 
in  youth — for  that  is  the  time  of  hope  and  prophecy 
and  at  forty  or  fifty,  when  they  see  that  their  idea! 
were  not  attainable,  they  lose  faith  and  heart,  becaus 
the}'  appear  to  have  failed.  Even  those  who  hav 
succeeded  to  the  utmost  in  the  worldly  sense  of  sue 
cess  will  sometimes  tell  us  how  small  the  whole  resu 
is — '  Vanity  of  vanities ' :  a  few  years  spent  in  educatioi 
a  few  years  in  preparation  for  a  profession,  a  fo 
years  of  disappointment  or  of  brilliant  success  an 
fortune,  and  then  the  end :  such  is  the  life  of  mai 
But  all  this  is  no  reason  for  relinquishing  our  ideal; 
or  imagining  that  we  have  been  mocked  by  then 
They  have  been  the  best,  the  eternal  part  of  our  live; 
and  are  not  to  be  deemed  failures  because  they  hav 
been  only  partially  realized.    For  without  them  huma 
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hopes  and  Ideals  of  youth  are  combined  i 
wisdom  and  experience  of  maturer  life,  such 
Is  fraught  with  blessings  to  mankind,  Enthi 
a  gift  of  God,  not  to  be  repressed,  but  to  be  c 
and  purged  of  Its  lighter  and  weaker  element 
the  folly  of  the  enthusiast  is  generally  wiser  1 
wisdom  of  the  cynic.  We  know  too  that  tl 
which  begins  here  Is  not  ended  here.  He 
later  life  retains  the  Ideals  of  his  early  days ; 
not  ceased  to  hope  and  believe  because  he  ha 
to  be  young ;  who  deems  that  the  next  genera 
be  better  than  his  own,  having  more  experi€ 
fewer  prejudices ;  who  looking  back  on  thf 
fections  of  his  own  life  looks  forward  to  an 
which  he  will  see  the  ways  and  do  the  work; 
more  perfectly ;  who,  when  darkness  Is  closing 
him,  has  his  eye  fixed  on  the  light  beyond,  ha 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  prophet. 


XVII 

THE   LORD'S   SUPPERS 

HOJV  CAN  THIS  MAX  GIVE  US  HIS  FLESH  TO  EAT? 

IT  IS  THE  SPIRIT  THAT  QUICKENETH ;  THE  FEES. 
PROFITETH  NOTHING:  THE  WORDS  THAT  I  SPEA 
UNTO  YOU,  THEY  ARE  SPIRIT,  AND  THEY  ARE  LIFE. 

John  \-i.  52.  63. 

The  sayings  of  our  Lord  seem  to  have  been  ofte 
misunderstood  by  those  who  heard  Him.  When  H 
spoke  to  them  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  H 
blood,  they  either  scoffingly  said,  or  really  imagine* 
that  He  was  going  to  give  them  His  flesh  to  eat ;  ; 
least,  such  is  the  impression  conveyed  in  the  narn 
tive  of  St.  John.  When  He  told  the  woman  ( 
Samaria  of  the  water  of  life,  her  thought  reverted  on] 
to  the  water  of  the  well  of  Jacob,  which  she  and  othe: 
were  drawing  for  daily  use :  when  He  cautioned  H 
disciples  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  they  suj 
posed  that  He  was  referring  to  the  leaven  of  breac 
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and  could  only  answer,  '  Can  any  man  enter  a 
mother's  womb  and  be  born  ? '  These  instai 
taken  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  ini 
show  by  them  how  near  the  commonplace  i 
tation  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  was  to  the  n 
men,  how  difficult  the  spiritual  one ;  and  not 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  but  in  the  other  Gospe 
are  sayings  of  Christ,  such  as  '  Let  the  dead  bi 
dead ' ;  or  the  Intimation  of  the  resurrection  g 
God  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush ;  or  such  pre 
'  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammor 
righteousness  ';  or  the  awful  warning, '  Whoso 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgive 
meaning  of  which  must  have  slumbered  In  th( 
those  who  heard  them. 

The  words  originally  narrated  and  figurati 
plied  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  '  Destroy  this 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  It  up  again,'  a] 
wards  repeated  again  In  the  other  three  Gc 
the  trial  before  the  chief  priests,  and  are  take 
witnesses  In  the  literal  meaning.  Many  other 
were  evidently  misunderstood  by  those  whi 
them ;  and  for  this  reason  among  others,  n 
rather  I  should  say,  perhaps  the  greater  part  < 
have  perished. 
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have  been  buried  under  a  heap  of  misrepresentatior 
and  the  meaning  which  is  assigTied  to  them  has  bet 
in  some  cases  the  ver}-  reverse  of  that  which  the 
originally  bore ;  and  then  some  one  has  arisen  wl 
has  dug  them  up  again,  and  they  have  still  been  four 
capable  of  giving  life  to  men.  The  great  sayings  ( 
the  world  seem  to  be  always  in  a  process  of  being  lo 
and  being  recovered. 

Two  or  three  words  are  a  little  instrument  wit 
which  to  stir  an  age,  and  yet  the  world  has  been  stirre 
by  them — such  words,  for  example,  as  '  Believe  o 
Me,'  or  '  We  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  wort 
of  the  law.'  And  then  they  have  soon  become  a  fon 
again,  and  have  no  longer  found  the  answering  noi 
in  the  heart  of  man ;  because,  instead  of  interpretin 
them  naturally,  mankind  have  brought  to  the  intei 
pretation  of  them  their  own  impressions  or  th 
tendencies  of  their  age  or  Church  or  their  party  i 
the  Church,  or  the  authority  of  some  Father  or  favourit 
teacher;  or  they  have  overlaid  the  New  Testamer 
w'lxh  the  Old,  or  gone  back  from  the  spirit  to  th 
letter.  If  any  tenet  has  previously  taken  possessio 
of  their  minds,  they  have  found  in  some  oriental  figun 
some  chance  coincidence,  some  remote  analog^',  th 
assurance  of  that  which  thev  had  alwavs  determine 
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Supper.  Without  entering-  into  the  controver; 
has  prevailed  respecting-  this  great  rite  of  th 
tian  Church,  I  shall  inquire  whether  a  simple 
of  the  Communion  may  not  be  more  in  ace 
with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  more  really  s 
to  the  wants  of  human  nature  ;  secondly,  I  she 
of  the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  in  our  r 
those  solemn  occasions  when  we  meet  togeth 
table  of  the  Lord,  and  recall  the  memory 
whilst  He  was  on  earth. 

In  every  Christian  congregation  there  are 
whom  the  participation  in  the  Communion  i 
or  centre  of  their  religious  being ;  while  the 
number  (and  there  may  be  among  them  many 
equally  the  followers  of  Christ),  either  from 
shyness,  or  the  fear  of  unreality,  or  from  th( 
of  the  great  change  which  has  been  made  in  tt 
of  the  act,  appear  to  be  unable  or  unwilling 
the  last  request  of  Christ,  '  Do  this  in  reme 
of  Me.' 

The  words  '  This  is  My  Body,'  '  This  is  Ma 
have  occasioned  controversies  and  speculatioi 
no  metaphysician  can  ever  explain.  Who  a 
the  difference  between  transubstantiation  and 
stantiation  unless  he  can  first  analyse  the  me 
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in  the  heart  and  reason  of  man.  Are  not  such  dis 
tinctions  like  lines  drawn  upon  an  imaginar)-  surfaa 
or  a  picture  painted  in  space  ?  and  they  lead  us  o 
by  a  sort  of  dialectical  process  immediately  to  rais 
other  questions  which  are  not  less  difficult.  In  whz 
manner,  and  by  what  means,  is  the  change  in  th 
elements  affected,  and  at  what  time  is  their  natur 
altered  ?  at  their  consecration,  or  after  we  have  pai 
taken  only  ?  And  do  all  partake  of  them,  or  th 
worthy  recipients  only  ?  And  has  the  minister,  wh 
is  a  man  like  ourselves,  the  power  of  granting  or  with 
holding  the  greatest  of  spiritual  benefits,  of  making 
and  offering,  (I  hardly  dare  use  the  words)  the  Bod 
and  Blood  of  Christ  ?  Then  follows  the  transfer  c 
all  the  powers  of  the  life  to  come  to  a  human  beint 
and  you  have  a  lever  long  enough  to  move  the  world 

Owing  to  a  corruption,  beginning  you  can  hardl 
say  when,  in  an  excess  of  religious  feeling,  the  mon 
character  of  religion  is  lost ;  and  the  Sacrament,  instea 
of  being  the  simple  bond  which  unites  Christians  t 
their  brethren  and  to  Christ,  becomes  the  bond  of 
great  ecclesiastical  power. 

Some  persons  may  be  inclined  to  feel  angrj'  c 
^g^grieved  at  the  plainness  of  these  statements  ;  an 
certainly  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  maintainers  c 
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be  wrong  in  not  observing  that  the  good  inse 
chngs  to  the  evil,  and  yet  is  somehow  not  infi 
it.  Certainly  it  is  with  strange  and  mixed 
that  we  read  such  books  as  the  Life  of  St.  B 
or  St.  Theresa.,  or  the  meditations  on  the  Sa 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Ijmtation  of  Chris 
although  we  know  that  to  ourselves  individu; 
still  more  to  the  world  at  large,  goodness  \i 
dear  bargain  when  purchased  at  the  expense 
yet  we  see  something  in  the  lives  and  thoi 
these  men  and  women  which  we  would  gladly 
to  our  own  lives,  and  for  which,  in  this  dei 
age,  we  vainly  seem  to  look  ;  and  to  them  1 
spirit  and  essence  of  religion  was  felt  to  be 
trated  in  the  Eucharist.  From  the  act  of  part 
the  bread  and  wine  the  rest  of  their  spiri 
appeared  to  flow  ;  they  were  full  of  rapture  < 
of  sorrow  and  joy,  at  the  same  instant ;  they 
heard  things  of  which  they  could  hardly  s 
others,  seeming  to  lose  the  sense  of  mortalit 
immediate  presence  of  Christ.  This  was  the 
men  leading  a  superhuman  life,  taking  no  th< 
this  world  or  of  themselves,  but  caring  only 
good  of  other  men,  and  for  the  service  of 
There  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  sympathize  wit 
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do  well  also  to  separate  these  ideals  of  Christian  lifi 
these  higher  tA'pes  of  character  and  feeUng,  from  th 
accidents  which  accompanied  them,  or  the  fantasti 
thoughts  in  which  they  clothed  themselves.  Men  ai 
apt  to  think  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  goo 
thing,  too  much  piety,  too  much  religious  feehn^ 
too  much  attendance  at  the  public  worship  of  Go( 
They  forget  the  truth  which  the  old  philosophy  taugh 
that  the  life  of  man  should  be  a  harmony ;  not  absorbe 
in  any  one  thought,  even  of  God,  or  in  any  one  duty  c 
affection,  but  growing  up  as  a  whole  to  the  fulness  < 
the  perfect  man.  That  is  a  maimed  soul  which  love 
goodness  and  has  no  love  of  truth,  or  which  lovt 
truth  and  has  no  love  of  goodness.  The  cultivatio 
of  one  part  of  religion  to  the  exclusion  of  anotht 
seems  often  to  exact  a  terrible  retribution  both  i 
individual  characters  and  in  churches.  There  is 
nemesis  of  believing  all  things,  or  indeed  of  an 
degree  of  intellectual  dishonesty,  which  sometime 
ends  in  despair  of  all  truth  ;  there  is  an  ecstasy  < 
religious  devotion  which  has  not  unfrequently  degene 
rated  into  licentiousness.  And  in  the  same  city,  an 
in  the  same  church  in  which  the  streaming  eyes  ( 
saints  have  been  uplifted  to  the  image  of  Chri; 
hanging    over   the   altar,  there  have   been   '  acts   c 
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(2)  And  now  I  will  leave  the  history  of  1 
and  the  controversies  of  the  present,  and  try 
sider  this  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supp 
simpler  manner.  If  a  father  on  his  deatht 
told  his  sons  to  meet  together  on  a  certain  da 
year  at  a  feast,  and  to  remember  him,  and  t 
that  he  Avas  present  with  them,  how  strange 
their  conduct  appear  if,  after  a  year  or  two,  l 
to  disputing  about  the  nature  of  this  feast, 
meaning  of  their  father  in  desiring  that  the} 
remember  him  and  that  they  should  think  of 
present  with  them  !  Should  we  not  tell  thi 
they  ought  to  interpret  his  words  naturally,  th( 
words  literally,  the  figure  of  speech  after  the 
of  figures  of  speech  ?  Or  if  a  dying  person 
us  a  ring  to  be  a  memorial  of  him,  should  ^ 
think  of  discussing  how  the  ring  recalled  him 
memory?  No  more  need  we  discuss  at  leng 
the  Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  reminc 
Christ. 

And  first  of  all  we  may  note  in  passing  \ 
a  truism)  that  the  Communion  is  not  an  enc 
means.  '  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  ; 
man  for  the  Sabbath.'  And  the  end  of  this  \m 
of  Christ  was  not  that  we  should  go  to  th( 
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Sacraments  than  this,  that  they  are  the  expressions 
a  religious  feeling.     The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  n 
designed  to  draw  an  invidious  line  between  baptiz< 
and  unbaptized  infants,  but  to  express  the  Christi; 
consciousness   about   all    infants    that   they    are    tJ 
children  of  God,  and   that,  in   the   language  of  o 
Lord,  '  Their  Angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'     The  Sacrament 
the  Lord's  Supper,  in  like  manner,  is  not  separat 
from   the  rest  of  the  beUever's  life.      He  is  alwa 
desirous  to  follow  Christ  and  to  be  one  with  Hi: 
and  to  be  as  He  was  in  this  world.     Of  that  ho 
and  aspiration,  so  much  above  the  ordinary  hfe 
man,  of  that   prayer  and  vow,   the   Communion 
the  highest,  the  intensified  expression.     And,  as  m 
find  a   reHef  in   the   utterance   of  their   feeUngs, 
does  he  find  a  relief  in  the  conscious  acknowledg 
ment   that   his   highest   desire   in    this  world   is 
be   perfect,   to  be  like  Christ.      And,   as  men  aft 
a   long    and    weary    toil    will    meet    together    at 
feast  to   refresh  their  spirits  and  to  bind  closer  t 
bonds   of  friendship,  so    does    he    go   to   the    tal 
of  the    Lord   that  he   may   draw   closer   the   bon 
which    unite    him    to    Christ,    that    like    Christ 
may  forgive  his  enemies,  like   Christ   he   may  li 
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To  such  a  feast  we  are  invited — I  will  nc 
a  feast  of  ideas,  but  to  a  feast  of  Christian  1 
and  feelings,  in  which,  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex 
we  indulge  the  higher  elements  of  our  nat 
seem  to  have  a  foretaste  of  heaven.  And  in 
the  Sacraments  adjust  themselves  to  the  res 
Christian  life.  They  are  spiritual,  and  the  t\ 
nified  by  them  is  not  necessarily  connected  v 
external  act.  They  are  the  parts  of  a  wh( 
which  they  cannot  safely  be  separated.  Thej 
points  or  limits  in  which  the  Christian  life  is  ^ 
up.  But  they  are  not  the  instruments  by  wl 
change  is  wrought  in  us.  That  can  only  be 
plished  in  rational  beings  by  the  Spirit 
working  together  with  our  spirits.  To  thin! 
wise  would  be  to  disregard  that  which  si 
He  deepest  of  all  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
St.  Paul,  deeper  far  than  the  institution  of  a 
nance,  or  the  belief  in  any  fact — the  spiritua 
of  religion. 

And  now  I  will  speak  of  the  feelings  with  w 
approach  the  Communion ;  and  these  I  supp 
vary  considerably  with  the  character  and  circur 
of  each  individual.  In  all  devotion  there  is  a  ( 
element,  but  there  is  also  a  private  part,  ii 
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relation  to  God  and  to  Christ,  we  are  conscious  al 
that  thoughts  arise  up  within  us  which  we  can  nev 
impart  to  any  other. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  seem  to  feel  at  the  Communi< 
that  we  are  passing  into  the  presence  of  Gkxl,  ai 
laying  before  Him  oiu-  lives  and  actions.  That  whi 
always  is  a  fact  we  solemnly  and  distincdy  ackno^ 
ledge.  We  say  to  Him  and  to  ourselves,  '  There 
not  a  word  in  our  tongue  or  a  thought  in  our  hear 
but  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  it  altogether  ' ;  or  agai 
'  Oh  cleanse  Thou  me  from  secret  faults,  let  them  n 
have  the  dominion  over  me.'  And,  knowing  that  I 
sees  all  things,  we  try  to  speak  to  Him  as  truly  ai 
simply  as  we  can,  not  excusing  nor  yet  accusing  ox. 
selves  more  than  we  ought,  nor  using  the  unre 
words  of  momentar}'  feeling,  but  beseeching  Him 
guide  us  in  the  main  purpose  of  our  lives,  that  o 
work  may  also  be  His  work,  and  that  we  may  ful 
His  will  upon  earth, — '  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  ' 
done.'  And,  although  God  is  at  an  infinite  distan 
from  us,  and  we  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Hii 
yet  we  know  also  that,  like  ourselves,  He  is  a  ratior 
Being,  a  Divine  Reason,  in  whom  all  our  highe 
thoughts  and  feelings  find  a  response.  And  the  sen 
of  communion  with  Him  is  not  to  lay  us  prostra 
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dignity,  of  the  true  dignity,  of  human  natur 
is  to  be  engaged  in  His  service. 

A  man  is  not  less  but  more  of  a  man  bee 
rests  upon  God.  And  a  man  is  not  less  b 
of  a  man  because  he  knows  himself  and  ca 
a  true  estimate  of  himself.  Even  the  man  of  tl 
will  acknowledge  this ;  and  true  Christian  n 
seems  to  require  that  we  should  look  ourselves 
in  the  face,  remembering  our  sins,  not  ext( 
our  faults,  nor  yet  over  excited  or  depressed  1 
but  making  this  consciousness  of  what  we  t 
the  foundation  of  a  higher  life  in  us.  This  is 
of  consciousness  which  we  desire  to  carry  : 
presence  of  Gk)d,  beseeching  Him  to  strengt 
good  and  to  purge  away  the  bad  in  us,  tha 
our  life  in  this  world  ends  we  may  be  fi 
another. 

And  this,  again,  is  a  thought  which  naturall 
to  us  at  the  Communion,  or  whenever  we  1 
God,  that  He  alone  is  able  to  support  us  in  t 
of  death.  Over  all  the  accidents  of  life,  and  1 
of  our  hearts,  and  the  difficulties  of  our  own  ch; 
and  the  remembrances  of  shame  and  pain, 
uncertainties  of  human  things  shaking  like  I 
the  wind,  there  is  One  who  remains  immoval 
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to  man  while  upon  earth.  The  Scripture  speaks  ( 
our  being  dead  with.  Christ,  or  of  our  having  a  li 
hidden  with  Christ,  or  of  our  being  one  with  Hir 
or  partaking  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  seeming  to  d( 
scribe  in  all  these  and  similar  phrases  some  near  an 
intimate  relation.  But  we  fear  to  appropriate  thei 
expressions  to  ourselves,  because  we  are  afraid  < 
being  unreal  and  of  using  words  which  have  no  meai 
ing  to  us,  either  because  our  lives  are  so  inadequa 
to  what  is  described  by  them,  or  because  the  modes  ( 
thought  used  in  Scripture,  as  in  other  ancient  writing 
may  have  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  us.  They  ma 
require  to  be  translated  before  they  can  be  applie 
to  practical  use.  And  I  think  that  we  can  imagir 
some  one  coming  to  Christ  and  asking  Him  aboi 
this  difficulty,  as  the  disciples  seem  to  have  been  i 
the  habit  of  doing, — '  Lord,  how  wilt  Thou  take  u 
Thine  abode  in  us,  and  in  what  manner  shall  we  b 
conscious  of  Thy  presence  ? '  and  Christ  answering 
as  He  did  to  a  similar  question,  '  \Mioever  will  tali 
up  his  cross  and  follow  Me,  I  am  one  with  him  ' ;  an 
'Forasmuch  as  ye  did  it  imto  the  least  of  thes 
ye  did  it  unto  Me ' ;  and  '  Blessed  are  they  that  ha^ 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  beUeved.'  For  the  spirit  < 
Christianitj'  is  not  that  we  should  maintain  this  or  th; 
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outward,  the  wider  in  the  place  of  the  r 
the  principle  that  embraces  all  mankind  in 
of  that  which  is  national  and  exclusive  ;  an 
one  word  to  sum  up  the  salvation  of  man- 
should  be  like  Him.  And  to  be  like  Him  i 
for  others  and  not  for  ourselves,  to  be  dea 
world  and  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
the  truth.  Thus,  after  so  many  ages  and  in 
altered  world,  the  image  of  Christ  may  still  b 
with  us. 

Lastty,  we  carry  to  the  Communion  man 
thoughts  and  many  personal  and  solemn  reco 
There  are  sins  of  which  we  have  been  guil 
we  are  not  bound  to  confess  to  others,  bi 
we  are  bound  to  place  distinctly  before  ours( 
God,  lest  our  moral  sense  should  become 
by  them,  and  our  nature  lowered  and  degrade 
of  the  uses  of  solemn  occasions  is  that  the) 
to  place  the  requirements  of  God  side  by  5 
our  own  actions ;  they  startle  us  out  of  slee 
make  us  compare  our  own  life  with  that  o 
our  lot  with  that  of  our  poorer  brethren,  c 
teach  us  to  feel  that  for  all  our  blessings  an 
tages  we  have  to  render  an  account  to  Goc 
besides  the  remembrance  of  our  sins,  there  z 
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There  are  the  persons  whom  we  love,  and  the  thougl 
of  whom  is  the  highest  earthly  motive  which  many  i 
us  have  for  deterring  us  from  evil.  There  are  duti( 
which  we  owe  to  others  of  which  we  may  especial! 
think,  passing  each  of  them  distinctly  in  affectiona) 
remembrance  before  the  mind.  And  there  is  the  pla 
of  life  which  we  desire  to  consecrate  to  His  servio 
the  new  profession  on  which  we  are  about  to  ente 
the  work  which  we  hope  to  complete  if  we  are  spare< 
not  from  any  motive  of  vainglorj",  but  that  we  ma 
do  something  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  add,  if  bi 
a  little,  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.  There  : 
the  business  that  we  have  to  carry  on  for  the  sak 
of  others  rather  than  of  ourselves,  the  house  that  w 
have  to  set  in  order  before  we  die. 

And  once  more,  there  are  the  dead,  of  whom  w 
know  so  httle,  and  whom  we  would  not  have  out  c 
our  minds  because  they  are  removed  from  our  sigh 
We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  any  fancies  about  then 
or  imagine  that  they  can  be  affected  by  our  prayei 
for  them.  But  still  it  is  natural  to  us  sometimes  t 
think  of  them ;  we  would  not  have  those  loved  one 
altogether  forgotten  after  many  years  have  roller 
away,  or  be  hke  strangers  among  us  if  they  coul( 
come  back  to  earth.     There  is  the  fair  child  who  wa 
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to  have  an  end.  They  do  not  need  our  poor 
but  it  does  us  good  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in 
of  them.  They  seem  to  be  so  numerous  as  w 
in  life,  and  to  be  separated  by  so  wide  an 
from  us.  What  has  become  of  them  }  Where  2 
What  are  they  doing  ?  We  only  know  that 
in  the  hands  of  God,  and  that  we  shall  one 
with  them. 


XVIII 
IMMORTALITY  ^ 

IT  DOTH  NOT  YET  APPEAR  WHAT  WE  SHALL  BE. 

I  John  iii.  2. 

There  are  some  parts  of  religion  which  we  ar 
unable  to  verify  by  experience,  and  which  seem  to  b 
on  the  uttermost  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Th 
deepest  thoughts  in  the  soul  of  a  man  are  often  thos 
which  he  can  neither  define  nor  express.  And  some 
times  we  put  them  away  from  us  lest  they  shoul< 
disturb  the  balance  of  our  lives,  or  we  speak  of  then 
in  reserved  and  conventional  formulas,  or  we  describ 
them  in  figures  of  speech  or  texts  of  Scripture  whicl 
convey  no  meaning  to  our  minds,  or  we  allov 
imagination  to  wander  and  attribute  a  sort  of  inspira 
tion  to  every  feeling  and  fancy  which  plays  arounc 
them,  as  matters  long  setded,  proved  by  a  thousanc 
arguments,  and  laid  upon  the  shelf,  but  not  to  be  takei 
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and  the  faith  in  immortality,  pass  out  of  sight 
in  process  of  being  lost.  Some  present  in 
controversy,  some  question  of  Church  politics 
a  thousand  miles  and  a  thousand  years  away  frc 
takes  the  place  of  them  in  our  minds.  The  pre 
of  religious  truth  are  inverted ;  the  transiei 
of  opinion  is  all-absorbing  for  a  time.  Bi 
approach  of  death,  or  in  any  great  crisis  of  ( 
we  return  to  first  principles ;  then  we  want 
our  faith  confirmed  about  one  or  two  ii 
matters.  If  we  are  to  live  again  in  another 
being,  if  those  who  are  taken  from  us  are  stil 
some  other  place  or  manner,  w^e  must  thir 
these  things.  Though  '  we  see  through 
darkly,'  though  we  know  in  part  only,  w 
help  asking  ourselves  what  the  apostle  meai 
words,  '  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
what  we  mean  by  repeating  them. 

Teachers  of  religion  have  often  spoker 
resurrection  under  imagery  derived  from 
nature.  The  various  transformations  of  the  -v 
or  animal  world,  the  birth  of  creatures,  the 
that  opens  and  spreads  its  wings  in  the  sun] 
seed  that  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,  th( 
burst  of  all  nature  into  life  in  every  recurring 
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or  argue  from  them,  or  we  shall  lay  ourselves  oper 
to  the  objection  that  the  sensible  evidence  of  renewa 
of  life  which  is  present  in  the  one  case  is  wanting 
in  the  other,  and  that  we  do  not  see  the  differenc( 
between  them.  But,  like  other  figures  of  speech,  the) 
clothe  our  thoughts ;  they  teach  us  to  reahze  wha 
otherwise  would  be  vague  and  abstract  to  us.  Idea; 
of  an  invisible  world  must  be  rendered  by  earthh 
images ;  there  is  no  tongue  of  angels  in  which  the) 
can  be  expressed.  The  wonders  of  nature  may  leac 
us  to  suspect  that  even  in  the  visible  world  there  is 
more  than  we  know  or  can  conceive.  There  are 
many  hidden  secrets  there  too,  about  the  beginning  01 
end  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race ;  about  the 
causes  of  Hfe  and  death,  which  have  not  yet  been,  anc 
perhaps  never  will  be,  unlocked.  But  this  is  not  the 
foundation  on  which  our  hope  of  immortaHty  reposes 
and  we  must  not  be  altogether  surprised  or  shockec 
if  some  one  points  out  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  othei 
theological  questions,  what  we  mistook  for  argumeni 
was  really  an  illustration. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  mankind  have  beer 
naturally  led  to  think  of  another  life — through  the 
influence  of  their  own  circumstances — ■'  I  shall  go  tc 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.'     The  spirits  and 
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their  pleasant  ways  still  encircle  us;  we  S( 
we  should  never  see  the  like  of  them  again 
The  staff  of  life,  or  the  comfort  of  life,  or  th( 
life  has  been  taken  from  us,  and  we  are  left 
the  journey  in  cold  and  solitude.  And 
heard  of  those  whom  the  loss  of  a  mother  01 
has  won  over  to  the  belief  in  immortality.  1 
not  merely  Christian  feelings,  they  are  natura 
The  ancient  Greek  had  the  same  aches  ai 
about  his  departed  ones.  The  worship  of  ai 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  parts  of 
and  many  books  have  been  written  to  prove 
shall  see  and  know  our  friends  fn  heaven,' 
those  ties  will  be  renewed  in  another  wor 
have  formed  the  best  part  of  our  lives  in  this 
we  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  train  of 
which  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  pursue  ; 
rows  will  not  allow  us  to  be  impartial  abc 
whom  we  love.  There  is  a  better  comfo: 
deeper  truth  in  the  answer  of  Christ  to  th( 
question  of  the  Sadducees — '  In  the  Resurrec 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  bi 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  ' :  for  the  dead 
fading  out  of  sight ;  for  a  few  weeks  or  m 
perhaps  years,  they  may  be  very  near  to  us,  ; 
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hardly  know  them ;  their  names  are  venerated  on  tomb- 
stones, and  that  is  almost  all.  And  yet  it  is  a  strange 
thought  that  they  who  are  so  little  to  us  now,  though 
bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood,  had  affections  and  interests 
and  sorrows  and  joys  as  strong  and  vivid  as  we  now 
have.  They  are  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  far  distance 
from  us,  while  we  are  floating  further  and  further  away 
from  them  down  the  stream  of  time.  We  cannot,  even 
in  thought,  reconstruct  the  relationship  which  once 
subsisted.  There  are  a  few,  perhaps,  in  that  innu- 
merable company  who  stHl  detain  our  longing  eyes ; 
whose  voice,  whose  look,  whose  character,  remains 
with  us  to  our  life's  end ;  and  who,  if  after  a  long 
absence  they  could  revisit  the  earth,  like  friends 
returning  from  India  or  some  distant  land,  would  find 
themselves  not  forgotten  in  the  hurr}'  of  the  world  ; 
and  we  should  welcome  them  to  the  accustomed 
place  which  had  always  been  vacant  for  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  we  conmionly  regard  the 
souls  of  the  departed:  we  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  God,  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  them,  who  is  as 
near  to  them  as  He  is  to  us,  who  is  their  Father  and 
our  Father,  and  their  God  and  our  God. 

Nor,  again,  should  I  be  disposed  to  rest  the  belief  in 
immortality  on  any  past  fact,  once  happening  in  the 
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refuse  to  apply  to  our  narrative  the  same  pri 
evidence  which  are  applied  to  another.  Can 
to  answer  him  by  appealing  to  authority,  st 
denying  to  him  the  name  of  Christian  ?  Ai 
that  we  have  a  strong  and  just  feeling  thai 
truths  of  religion  cannot  be  rocking  to  anc 
successive  schools  of  criticism,  and  that  what 
rock  to  and  fro  in  this  way  is  not  a  firsi 
religion.  We  cannot  suppose  that  anything 
in  human  life  is  really  affected  by  the  date  o 
composition  of  a  book,  except  in  so  far  as 
taken  opinion  has  made  it  so. 

And  the  same  persons  may  go  on  to  a 
should  we  trust  to  the  lower  sort  of  argumen 
which  historical  criticism  and  physical  scien( 
present  stage  seem  to  combine,  when  we  h 
and  higher  ones  ?  Why  should  we  deper 
dences  which  are  external,  and  have  no  conne 
our  moral  nature,  which  cannot  be  the  sa 
persons  and  in  all  ages  and  countries  (for  t 
cated,  and  in  the  East  I  may  say  whole  natio 
understand  the  nature  of  historical  evidence] 
have  a  truer  and  deeper  witness,  and  nea 
in  our  own  reason  and  conscience  ? 

Leaving,  then,   such  associations    and    i 
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I.  We  cannot  think  of  immortality  and  not  at  the 
same  time  think  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  without  Him 
we  are  like  children  cast  forth  to  swim  upon  an  illimit- 
able ocean.  Our  strongest  reason  for  believing  in 
another  hfe  is  our  conviction  that  He  is,  and  that  He 
is  f)erfectly  just  and  true  and  good  and  wise.  This 
is  not  a  discover}'  of  our  own,  revealed  to  us  by  anji 
pecuhar  kind  of  hght,  but  a  truth  common  to  aU  men 
which  almost  all  rehgions  in  all  ages  have  beer 
striving  after,  and  which  Christ  our  Lord  came  tc 
teach  us  more  clearly  ;  to  which  the  himian  race  seems 
to  be  tending,  with  greater  difficulties  indeed  from 
the  ver)'  extent  of  the  conception,  and  yet  on  deeper 
grounds,  as  the  thoughts  of  men  widen  with  the 
prcx:ess  of  the  suns.  It  is  a  truth  towards  which  the 
world  is  growing  amid  some  appearances  to  the 
contrary-,  under  many  names  and  in  many  forms, 
by  revelation,  without  revelation  ;  through  Scripture, 
through  nature,  as  order  begins  to  appear  out  oi 
disorder,  as  the  mass  of  mankind  become  more  agreed 
about  the  essentials  of  rehgion,  as  religion  begins  tc 
be  more  and  more  identified  with  morality'  and 
moralit}-  with  religion,  as  all  nations  acknowledge 
more  and  more  that  they  are  of  one  brotherhood  and 
kindred. 
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sun,  is  beginning  to  illuminate  until  the  whol 
The  appearances  of  this  world  puzzle  us,  a 
times  lead  us  to  ask  what  is  the  meanii 
this — not  light  but  rather  darkness  visible — 
truth  and  error,  good  and  evil,  are  at  war 
another,  or  more  often  are  inextricably  int 
For  we  see  good  which  never  comes  to  ; 
germs  and  seeds  which  never  ripen ;  there 
to  be  such  a  waste,  not  only  of  vegetable  ar 
natures,  but  also  of  human  and  rational  soi 
the  earth.  One  person  is  taken  from  us  ji 
is  beginning  to  accomplish  some  great  end 
whose  life  is  so  necessary  to  his  family,  to  1 
or  to  the  Church.  There  is  so  little  agai 
perfect  growth  of  character  among  us  which  i 
in  the  short  period  of  three  score  years  and 
experience  of  life  is  hardly  gained  when  life 
an  end.  The  physical  laws  of  the  world  seei 
ceed  in  regular  order,  but  the  moral  laws 
beginning  to  be  developed ;  the  whole  cour 
world  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  education,  le; 
to  that  state  of  life  and  knowledge,  still 
perfect,  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  But  the 
really  suppose  that  all  these  countless  myr 
have  gone  down  into  silence  were  created 
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we  imagine  that  we  ourselves  are  mere  stepping-stone* 
on  which  future  ages  are  to  be  built  up  ? 

The  answer  is  that  we  know  in  part,  and  that  the 
purposes  of  God  towards  mankind  are  as  yet  only 
half  revealed,  or,  in  the  Apostle's  language,  '  Now  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face. 
We  see  the  beginning,  but  not  the  end  ;  neither  can  we 
form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  divine  nature  works.  Nothing  in  this  world  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  perfection  would  be  a  sudder 
or  random  result ;  and,  if  proceeding  only  in  due 
course  and  order,  then  degrees  of  perfection  necessarily 
imply  also  degrees  of  imperfection.  But,  if  God  is 
perfect,  all  these  beginnings  of  things  which  we  see 
around  us  are  one  day  to  be  completed.  As  oui 
Saviour  says, '  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered,' and,  '  Not  one  sparrow  falleth  to  the  groimd 
but  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  it.'  We  may 
repeat  after  Him,  '  Not  one  human  soul  in  the  most 
remote  ages,  in  the  most  distant  countries,  which  He 
has  not  still  in  His  hands.'  Not  only  the  great  men 
of  past  ages,  who  are  sometimes  said  metaphorically 
to  have  an  immortality^  of  fame,  still  live  ;  but  the 
meanest,  the  weakest,  the  poorest,  and  those  who 
were  of  no  account  in  this  world,  are  still  alive,  ful- 
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nature.  For  God  has  not  allowed  the  sense 
to  grow  up  in  us,  or  prescribed  this  to  be  tl 
our  lives,  that  He  should  Himself  violate  Hii 
when  dealing-  with  His  creatures  on  a  lar^ 
that  justice  should  be  administered  in  courts 
the  world,  and  consecrated  in  the  opinions  of 
in  the  great  conclusion  of  all  things  be  fi 
sight  of. 

And,  as  our  belief  in  another  life  is  chiefly 
on  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  so 
ception  of  the  nature  of  that  state  is  derived 
conception  of  the  divine.  The  Apostle  says  tl 
He  appears  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we 
Him  as  He  is.'  This  is  that  necessary  use 
phors  of  which  I  was  speaking ;  for  we  knc 
outward  form  we  cannot  be  like  Him,  wh 
form.  But  to  be  like  Him  is  to  be  just  as  1 
to  be  true  as  He  is  true,  to  be  loving  as  He  is 
His  will  perfectly  and  to  have  no  other 
become  a  sort  of  universal  nature,  if  I  may 
a  phrase,  which  has  no  touch  of  interest  or  S' 
but  in  everything  regards  others  equally  ^ 
This  is  the  highest  form  in  which  we  can  c( 
another  life,  and  is  also  the  pattern  or  ideal 
before  ourselves  in  this — not  to  be  always 
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on  earth  the  likeness  which  we  hope  to  bear  ii 
heaven. 

This  or  something  hke  this  is  the  idea  which  w 
are  able  to  form  of  another  state  of  being  in  which  w 
shall  do  the  will  of  God  perfectly,  and  of  whic 
we  see  a  trace  or  reflection  in  the  lives  of  very  fe\ 
individuals  in  this  world.  We  know  very  well,  a 
I  was  saying  at  first,  that  these  thoughts  when  pu 
into  words  seem  poor  and  meagre ;  they  do  not  fi 
our  minds  with  pleasant  pictures,  or  strew  the  garde 
of  the  soul  with  flowers  of  paradise.  The  only  wa 
in  which  we  can  realize  them  is  to  live  in  them,  t 
waken  in  ourselves  the  sense  of  a  divine  power  whic 
is  the  embodiment  of  justice  and  truth  and  love,  an 
to  think  of  this  power  as  equally  the  Lord  of  this  lil 
and  another.  For  as  another  life  is  inseparably  coi 
nected  wnth  God,  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  th 
hfe  also ;  and  He  is  the  source  from  which  they  ai 
both  derived,  and  the  centre  in  which  they  meet. 

And,  as  we  speak  or  think  of  a  perfect  state  of  li 
in  which  we  shall  be  one  with  God  and  God  with  u 
so,  guided  by  the  same  consideration  of  the  divii 
attributes,  we  may  also  think  of  imperfect  states  ( 
being — states  of  discipline  and  education,  of  strugg 
and  suffering,  in  which  we  are  gradually  prepared  • 
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infinite  variety  of  circumstances  and  oppor 
and  we  cannot  suppose  that,  irrespective  of  di: 
of  circumstances  or  degrees  of  good  and  evil, 
world  is  divided  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  i 
classes  only.  Natural  justice  seems  to  revolt 
we  cannot  attribute  to  God  a  rule  of  judgemei 
would  seem  very  imperfect  and  mistaken  and  1 
in  man.  We  know  indeed  that  many  vain  spe( 
have  been  entertained  respecting  an  intermedin 
which  have  fascinated  men's  minds,  and  drawn 
from  the  simpler  and  greater  truths  of  rehgi 
that  doctrines  of  purgatory  and  masses  for 
have  corrupted  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  be 
gerous  to  morahty  and  society.  But  what  is 
conjecture,  nor  yet  dangerous  to  morality  and 
but  rather  the  foundation  of  them,  is  the  be 
God  will  deal  with  us  as  we  are,  not  as  we  a] 
ourselves  or  others,  by  the  rule  of  justice,  es 
our  individual  characters  and  lives  according 
circumstances,  not  roughly  generalizing  as  me 
do ;  and  that  this  justice  will  still  be  like  the  j 
a  father  to  his  children,  subject  to  that  love  ' 
He  is  wishing  to  draw  all  things  to  Himself. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  a  future  state  a; 
diately  connected  with  our  belief  in  God.     Tl 
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2.  There  are  two  other  aspects  of  the  subjec 
however,  which  I  was  going  to  mention — our  ow 
exf)erience,  and  the  contemplation  of  our  fellow- mer 

The  best  things  in  life  speak  to  us  of  immortalir 
The  best  thoughts  of  our  hearts,  the  best  persoi 
whom  we  have  known,  especially  among  the  poo 
the  struggle  against  e\nl,  the  aspiration  after  good,  th 
disinterested  desire  to  live  above  the  world,  to  devoi 
ourselves  to  others,  to  know  more  about  the  truth  an 
about  God,  to  be  like  Christ — these  are  a  sort  of  fon 
cast  of  a  life  to  come.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  s< 
how  these  things  could  continue  if  there  were  r 
hopes  of  another  state  of  being.  Human  nature  wouJ 
lose  faith  so  entirely,  and  would  settle  down,  if  we  d 
as  the  brutes,  into  hving  like  the  brutes.  I  do  n( 
mean  that  we  should  feel  ourselves  cheated  of  a  rewar 
for  the  more  a  man  is  absorbed  in  the  performance  ( 
duty  the  more  the  idea  of  reward  takes  the  form  < 
a  more  perfect  performance  of  his  duty.  But  \^ 
should  feel  ourselves  so  deeply  discouraged,  so  brokei 
hearted,  if  there  were  no  truth  better  than  the  truth  ( 
this  world,  no  justice  higher  than  this  justice,  no  lo\ 
purer  than  the  love  of  this  world,  no  higher  state  ( 
being  to  which  we  might  look  forward,  if  all  is  illusic 
and  we  are  really  the  playthings  of  nature  and  chanc 
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argued,  not  from  the  Christian's  point  of  v 
from  the  nature  of  things,  'that  he  who 
adequate  conception  of  the  world  as  a  who 
have  a  conception  of  God.'  In  a  like  straii 
flection  it  might  be  said  '  that  he  who  has  an  a 
conception  of  the  depth  of  human  nature  mi 
also  a  faith  in  immortality.'  For  the  greatest  t 
of  men  carry  them  beyond  this  world ;  if  con 
earth  they  are  spoiled  and  stunted.  The  wil 
to  die  for  others,  the  indifference  to  the  op 
mankind,  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  tht 
disinterestedness — these  are  some  of  the  ( 
though  seen  in  a  very  few,  which  awaken  and 
our  sense  of  the  immortality  of  man. 

But  there  is  another  voice  within  us  which 
not  to  lose  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  o 
order  of  the  world,  for  that  these  are  the  t 
which  we  are  most  certain,  and  of  which  we  i 
evidence  in  ourselves.  '  If  a  man  have  the  w 
the  works  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.'  Tl 
a  man  becomes,  the  less  he  has  of  doubt  and 
more  he  is  at  peace  with  himself,  the  more  h 
vinced  of  the  final  victory  of  good  in  the  w 
more  willing  he  is,  when  his  time  comes,  to  si 
himself  into  the  hands  of  God.    There  may  be 
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year  by  year  trying  to  do  his  duty  better,  to  kn( 
more  of  the  truth,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  God  in  l 
world  more  perfecdy,  in  the  conquest  of  evil, 
the  aspiration  after  good,  just  in  proportion  as  he 
free  from  every  human  and  earthly  influence  he  v 
feel  more  assured  that  he  is  not  decei\ang  himself,  a 
that  God  is  not  deceiving-  him. 

3.  But,  once  more,  there  is  another  point  of  vii 
from  which  we  realize  a  future  life,  the  contemplation 
our  fellow-men.  It  is  a  rational  and  right  feeling  d 
we  and  such  as  we,  who  are  met  here  together  t 
day,  have  many  undeser\'ed  blessings — good  food  a 
clothing,  good  health  (at  least  most  of  us  have),  a  gc 
position  in  life,  the  greatest  of  God's  gifts,  edu< 
tion ;  a  bright  prospect  of  happiness  and  usefulne 
if  we  take  the  means  to  them.  It  is  natural  that 
should  think  of  these  things,  sometimes  asking  01 
selves  that  question  of  Scripture,  '  Who  made  thee 
diflfer  from  another  ? '  But  what  of  others  who  h.i 
not  these,  who  are  friendless  and  poor  and  have  pass 
their  lives  in  misery ;  and  some  who  have  had 
opportunity  of  extricating  themselves  from  \*ice  a 
degradation,  to  whom  it  is  a  mere  mockery-  to  j 
that  this  hfe  is  a  state  of  probation,  for  they  have  \k 
predestined  from  their  birth  to  pauperism  and  crin 
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asylum,  or  only  into  the  meaner  suburbs  of  som 
city,  and  see  there  the  worn,  emaciated,  dis 
faces  of  those  with  whom  the  world  has  gone 
to  whom  from  the  beginning-  it  has  been  a  r 
who  have  only  enough  reason  to  raise  them 
above  or  degrade  them  a  little  below  the  a 
Is  there  no  better  thing  reserved  for  them  ?  I 
no  further  lesson  or  meaning  in  all  this  suf 
To  one  of  us  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  '  Son,  1 
thy  lifetime  hadst  thy  good  things.'  But  v 
Lazarus  laid  at  the  gate  full  of  sores  ?  Where 
go,  these  sights  of  human  sin  and  suffering,  if  a 
them  aright,  lead  us  to  the  reflection  that  this  v 
not  all. 

And  there  is  another  kind  of  witness,  which  i 
by  the  actions  and  wrongs  of  good  and  gre; 
having  this  hope  and  faith  in  them,  who  have  ( 
their  whole  lives  to  the  good  of  their  fellow-cn 
When  they  have  died  for  them,  when  the; 
renounced  all  that  men  usually  most  desire 
wealth,  earthly  happiness,  for  the  interests  of 
ledge,  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  for  tl 
of  Christ,  has  all  that  been  a  mistake .''  and  hi 
best  of  men  been  after  all  the  most  mistaken  } 
have  been  some  in  past  times  who  have  peri; 
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instead  of  being-  the  hope  and  support  of  the  wor] 
the  greatest  illusion  of  all  ?  and  those  words  whi 
He  spoke,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  n 
what  they  do,'  a  deception  ?  and  were  not  the  sair 
who  followed  Him  and  have  partaken  of  His  sufFerin 
only  grasping  at  a  shadow  ? 

Like  the  Apostle,  we  feel  that  Gk)d  has  not  be» 
deceiving  us  in  all  this,  and  that  Christ  was  not  utterii 
unmeaning  words.  And,  although  He  has  not  allow< 
us  to  enter  within  the  veil,  yet  He  has  given  witness 
and  assurances  enough  to  gnide  our  footsteps  in  tt 
world,  and  to  support  us  in  the  vaUey  of  death.  \^ 
do  not  sorrow,  when  we  commit  our  beloved  ones  to  d 
tomb,  as  though  we  were  without  hope,  knowing-  th 
we  are  giving  them  back  to  God  from  whom  th{ 
came,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  our  o\\ 
departure.  We  say  from  our  inmost  souls,  '  Let  n 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  let  my  last  end  1 
like  his.'  And,  when  that  hour  comes,  though,  coi 
sidering^  the  imperfect  nature  of  our  lives  and  tl 
darkness  that  partly  encircles  us,  we  may  not  hai 
such  rapturous  anticipations  as  have  been  ascribed  1 
some  of  the  saints  of  old,  we  still  pray  that  we  may  1 
able  to  say  in  faith, '  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commer 
my  spirit.' 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


IRON  SHARPENETH  IRON;  SO  A  MAN  SHARPENEl 
THE  COUNTENANCE  OF  HIS  FRIEND. 

Proverbs  xxvii.  17 

There  are  many  things  said  about  friendship 
Scripture,  and  some  touching-  examples  of  the  fideli 
of  friends.  '  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times,'  and  '  The 
is  one  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,'  are  tv 
sayings  about  friendship  which  occur  in  the  Book 
Proverbs.  Another  is  '  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
a  friend,'  which  means  that  his  reproofs  are  true  ai 
upright,  and  proceed  from  the  love  of  his  soul ;  th< 
are  the  contran,'  of  those  '  precious  balms  '  which  a 
said  to  break  the  head.  '  He  that  repeateth  a  matt 
separateth  friends,'  is  a  maxim  of  which  the  proof  li 
within  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  '  Sweet  langua< 
will  multiply  friends  '  may  be  compared  with  the  mo 
familiar  proverb,  '  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wratl 
'  He  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendl; 
that  is,  he  must   be   kindly  and   sociable,   he   mu 
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which  unkindness  or  misfortune  have  mad 
lives,  who  ministers  to  us  and  restores  us 
selves. 

These  are  quaint  utterances  of  Eastern  wisd 
than  two  thousand  years  old ;  and  yet  they  hav 
voice,  and  speak  to  modern  society  as  much 
Israelites  of  old.  Whoever  was  the  author 
had  a  profound  insight  into  the  nature  of  ms 
there  are  not  only  sayings  of  this  kind,  but  1 
also  striking  and  typical  examples  in  Scri 
personal  attachments,  such  as  that  noble  one 
and  Jonathan,  the  two  men  who  seemed 
almost  necessarily  and  by  the  nature  of  the  c 
enemies  of  one  another ;  yet  at  first  sight,  a 
told,  Jonathan  '  loved  him  as  his  own  soul.' 
of  envy  intercepted  his  admiration  of  the  gi 
rior,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  who  hereaftt 
supersede  him  in  the  kingdom.  Many  per 
regard  with  equanimity  the  rise  of  a  rival  wl 
a  little  inferior  to  them.  But  it  is  only  a  , 
mind  which  can  feel  admiration  of  a  superic 
in  years  or  younger,  without  any  alloy  of 
Jonathan  was  persuaded  that  he  was  not  to  si 
the  throne  of  his  father,  but  he  was  content 
the  second  place — '  Thou  shalt  be  king  over  Is 
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these  two,  when  '  David  arose  out  of  his  hiding-pla 
and  bowed  himself  three  times,  and  they  kissed  oi 
another,  and  wept  with  one  another  until  Dav 
exceeded.' 

Remember  again  the  deep  and  earnest  affection 
the  two  women,  Ruth  and  Xaomi,  though  of  differe 
countT}'  and  origin :  '  "\Miither  thou  goest  I  will  g 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  1 
my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou  die 
I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.  The  Lx)rd  c 
so  rmto  me  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  pa 
thee  and  me.' 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  th 
St.  Paul  had  his  younger  friend  Timotheus,  wh 
*  like  a  son  with  a  father,  laboured  with  him  in  tl 
Gc«pel ' ;  and  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  though  H 
thoughts  were  not  as  our  thoughts,  was  the  friend  < 
Lazarus,  and  of  Martha  and  Man.',  in  whose  home  K 
sat  at  meat;  that  He  'called  His  disciples  friend; 
adding  the  reason  '  because  He  had  told  them  all  th: 
He  had  heard  of  the  Father,'  just  as  men  tell  the 
whole  mind  to  their  friends ;  and  that,  although  H 
loved  all  His  disciples,  yet  among  them  there  was  or 
who  is  called  the  '  beloved  disciple,'  who  also  *  leane 
on  His  breast  at  supper.' 
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nature,  and  of  all  virtue.     Partly  owing  to 
ferent  character  of  domestic  life,  the  tie  of  fi 
seems  to  have  exercised  a  greater  influenc 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  among  ourselve 
although  these  attachments  may  sometimes 
generated  into  licentiousness  (for  the  best  1 
human  nature  are  not  far  removed  from  th 
we  cannot  doubt  that  much  of  what  was 
that  old  life  is  also  due  to  them.     Such  an 
Greek  had  before  him  in  the  friendship  of 
and  Patroclus,  of  Pylades  and  Orestes,  wh^ 
ancient  story  told,  were  ready  to  die  for  one 
The  school  of  Socrates  was  quite  as  much  a 
friends  as  a  band  of  disciples.     And  in  Ron 
we  hear  of  noble  friendships,  such  as  that 
and  Laelius,  which  Cicero  has  described  to 
own  friendship  with  Atticus,  to  whom,  thoui 
different   character   from   himself,   he   comr 
his    inmost    thoughts,   his   weaknesses,   his 
feeling  sure  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re; 
Our  great  dramatist  again  has  provided 
several  types  of  friendship.    Most  of  us  will  i 
the  parting  of  the  two  friends,  when  the  one 
so  much  need  to  feel  anxiety  about  his  own 
can  think  only  of  his  love  for  his  friend : 
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Or  the  well-known  passage  in  Hamlet,  beginning  : 

'  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coj>ed  withaL' 

And 

'  Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself.' 

Or  the  adieu  of  the  prating  old  man  of  the  worl 
whose  maxims  seem  to  be  so  far  above  his  charactei 

•  The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 
But  do  not  duU  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.' 

Or  again  : 

'  This  above  all :  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.' 

In  another  great  play,  'Julius  Caesar,'  there 
a  description  of  a  quarrel  between  two  friends,  bo 
of  whom  are  cast  in  a  larger  mould  than  ordina 
men,  the  one  so  passionate  and  restless,  the  other 
just  and  immovable,  between  whom  angx)'  words  pa 
until  their  deeper  love  is  called  forth  by  the  ove 
powering  sorrow  of  one  of  them.  These  are  typ 
or  models,  which  I  venture  to  cite  by  way  of  prefac 
because  they  illustrate  the  subject  of  which  I  am  abo 
tn  sneak  this  mornincr. 
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when  we  become  our  own  masters,  is  delig 
us :  and  we  single  out  one  or  two,  that  we  mc 
our  pleasures  with  them,  and  join  in  their 
occupations.  A  young  man,  if  poor  in  worldly 
may  reasonably  hope  to  be  rich  in  friends.  1 
self  will  be  more  disposed  to  form  friendshi 
in  later  years.  If  he  be  kindly  and  affection 
good-natured,  if  he  cultivate  the  habit  of  coi 
with  others,  not  wrapping  himself  in  a  moo 
ness,  he  will  find  that  friends  soon  begin  tc 
around  him.  There  will  be  no  other  opport 
after  life  like  that  which  he  has  here.  For  he 
the  circle  from  which  he  may  choose  is  pr 
unlimited.  Here  also  men  are  brought  togetl 
different  places  and  conditions,  and  meet  one 
on  the  common  level  of  education  and  colh 
Like  draws  towards  like,  and  youth  rejoices  ii 
'  Let  him  not,'  to  repeat  once  more  the  word 
poet, 

'  Dull  his  palm  with  entertainme: 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade  ' ; 

but   let   him    be   ambitious   of  knowing   tho 

are  a  little  above  him,  not  in  worldly  posit 

in  ability,  in  force  of  character,  in  goodness 

The  memory  of  that  first  opening  of  life 
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will  be  cherished  by  us  in  imagination  thirty  or  fori 
)'ears  hence  ;  the  remembrance  of  early  friends  wi 
be  brought  back  to  us  in  many  a  conversation  wil 
old  acquaintances  and  contemporaries,  or  with  tl 
chance  stranger  whom  we  meet  perhaps  in  a  foreig 
land.  For  we  too — I  mean  the  younger  portion  ( 
us — if  we  live,  will  have  feelings  about  the  past  ' 
which  we  know  nothing  as  yet ;  and  the  elder  amon 
us  may  go  back  to  old  scenes,  which  sometimes  haui 
us,  of  loving  friends  now  departed,  of  a  world  whic 
seems  to  have  died  out  to  us  and  yet  is  very  easi] 
called  up  and  near  to  us  in  thought. 

Remembering  these  things  as  they  affect  us  a 
I  propose  to  speak  to  you  to-day  of  friendship,  i 
nature  and  value,  its  dangers  and  disappointment 
its  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  then  I  shall  say  a  few  won 
of  Christian  friendship,  which,  in  uniting  us  to  a  frien 
at  the  same  time  unites  us  to  Christ  and  God, 

In  speaking  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  friem 
ships  which  youth  possesses,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  th; 
we  can  acquire  friends  exactly  as  we  please.  Frienc 
ships  are  not  made,  but  grow  out  of  similarity  ( 
tastes,  out  of  mutual  respect,  from  the  discovery  i 
some  hitherto  unsuspected  vein  of  sympathy:  the 
depend  also  on  our  powers  of  inspiring  friendship  : 
others.      Two  men   meet  and   talk  totrether.  and  ; 
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for  one  another.  They  have  found,  as  if  by 
and  mere  juxtaposition,  the  very  person  in 
world  who  is  most  congenial  to  them,  at  any 
a  time.  Yet  neither  is  the  choice  of  friends  all 
independent  of  ourselves.  A  man  may  prope 
for  them,  he  may  have  an  honourable  desire  i 
those  who  are  his  superiors  in  moral  and  inti 
qualities  ;  or  he  may  allow  himself  to  drop  : 
society  of  persons  beneath  him,  perhaps  bee 
is  more  at  home  with  them  and  is  proud  and  s 
his  superiors.  And  so  he  gets  good,  or  harn 
the  companionship  of  those  whom  he  loves, 
they  are  he  will  be  in  some  degree  ;  he  will  ta 
them  his  manners  and  style  of  conversation ; 
be  reflected  in  them  and  they  in  him.  We 
want  to  be  judges  of  our  fellow  men  (for  '  wl 
thee  to  differ  from  another } ').  But  neither 
leave  entirely  to  chance  one  of  the  greatest  in 
of  human  life. 

And,  first,  let  me  speak  of  the  character 
friendship.  It  should  be  simple,  manly,  unr 
not  weak,  or  fond,  or  extravagant,  nor  yet  ( 
more  than  human  nature  can  fairly  give  (for  t' 
other  ties  which  bind  men  to  one  another 
friendship) ;    nor  again  intrusive  into  the  se 
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dignity  which  is  based  on  mutual  respect.     Perh 
the  greatest  element  of  friendship  is  faithfulness, 
know  that  there  is  some  one  who  will  be  always 
same  to  us,  who  has  a  deep  and  abiding  affection 
us,  to  whom  in  time  of  trial  we  may  turn  for  ad^ 
or  help,  adds  greatly  to  the  security  and  happines: 
life.     Two  going  together  have  not  only  a  two! 
but  a  fourfold  strength.     They  learn  from  each  otl 
they  form  the  character  of  one  another,  they  bear  ^ 
another's  burdens ;    they  make  up   for  each  oth 
defects,   they  double   each   others   pleasures.      I 
persons  are  so  constituted  that  they  can  live  wh( 
without  kindness.     It  is  this  want  in  our  nature  1 
friendship  supplies.     WTien  the  heart  is  in  bitten 
or  disappointment ;  when  we  have  made  a  misti 
or  are  going  to  make  a  mistake ;  when  we  are  o^ 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  ;  we  cannot  xi 
too  highly  the  counsel  and  sympathy  of  another, 
such   times  the  appearance   of  a   friend   is  like 
return  of  sunshine,  giving  light  and  ^^'armth   to 
dull  and  chiU  landscape. 

The  ancients  spoke  of  three  kinds  of  friendsl 
one  for  the  sake  of  the  useful,  another  for  the  sak 
the  pleasant,  a  third  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
noble.     The  first  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
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disinterestedness  of  true  friendship.  Yet  the 
services,  even  pecuniary,  rendered  by  friends 
another  which  are  '  twice  blessed.'  Of  the  pk 
of  friendship  I  need  hardly  speak  to  you.  For 
one  in  youth  knows  the  delight  of  having  a 
Who  has  not  felt  his  heart  beat  quicker,  stand 
the  door  of  the  house  at  which  he  expects  t( 
him  after  a  long  absence  ?  How  many  thing 
we  to  say  to  him  ;  how  much  to  hear  from  hin 
tracting  into  the  night  our  conversation  witl 
which  seems  as  if  it  would  never  end,  Evi 
common  incident  of  paying  a  visit  to  an  old 
is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  u 
naturally  formed  are  we  for  friendship;  so  gn 
the  blessings  which  flow  from  it. 

But  let  us  now  consider  further,  whether,  in  i 
phraseology,  there  may  not  be  a  friendship  f 
sake  of  the  noble  and  the  good.  Men  are  dep 
beings,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  much 
when  acting  together,  they  may  do  for  the  ele 
of  one  another's  characters,  and  for  the  impro\ 
of  mankind.  Thus  friendship  becomes  fellow  j 
in  daily  work ;  perhaps  in  the  managemeni 
school,  or  a  college,  or  an  office ;  and,  when  tl 
no  such  connexion,  at  any  rate  a  sympathy  ab( 
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together  over  the  portion  of  their  work  which  t 
been  accomphshed,  and  take  counsel  about  that  whi 
remains  to  be  done ;  or  perhaps  congratulate  c 
another  on  some  public  event  in  which  they  to 
a  more  distinct  part.  They  desire,  if  I  may  use 
homely  expression,  to  keep  one  another  up  to  1 
mark  ;  not  to  allow  indolence  or  eccentricity  or  we£ 
ness  to  overgrow  and  spoil  their  lives.  And  son 
times,  though  with  care  and  reserv^e,  they  will  spe 
to  one  another  of  faults  and  mistakes.  For  we  cam 
see  ourselves  exactly  as  others  see  us,  nor  can  we  h( 
what  others  say  of  us.  And,  although  the  candid  frie 
has  a  bad  name,  yet  there  are  crises  of  life  in  wh 
the  words  of  friendship  may  be  golden,  and  may  si 
us  from  protracted  misery  or  one  long  mistake, 
faithful  friend  cannot  stand  by  and  see  another  on 
high  road  to  ruin  without  expostulating.  Seldc 
though  this  is  a  minor  matter,  will  words  dictated 
true  affection  be  found  to  give  our  friend  pain 
offence  ;  the  love  which  we  bear  to  another  is 
measure  of  what  we  can  say  to  him. 

But  this  is  an  ideal  of  friendship  which  is  rar 
attained  in  this  world.  Like  the  other  goods  of  1 
friendship  is  commonly  mixed  and  imperfect,  j 
liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the  changing  circumstan 
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some  element  of  weakness  or  sentimentalisr 
feeling  passes  away,  and  we  become  ashamed  c 
and  desire  that  they  should  be  no  more  remen 
Sometimes  the  characters  of  men  develop  diffe 
or  their  interests  become  opposed ;  or  their  Of 
as  Cicero  remarks  about  politics,  or,  as  we 
more  often  say,  about  the  Church  and  r< 
diverge  widely ;  or  at  some  critical  time  a  frie 
failed  to  stand  by  us,  and  then  our  love  to  him 
cold,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  reg 
whole  character  is  altered.  Friendships  shoi 
be  lightly  broken ;  but,  when  they  are  broke 
cannot  be  easily  resumed.  Only  let  us  ren 
that  there  are  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  '  e 
friend,  as  I  may  term  him,  who  perhaps  01 
fanciful  ground  has  parted  company  with  u! 
should  never  speak  against  him,  or  make  use 
knowledge  about  him.  Let  us  remember  his 
kindness,  and  bury  his  coldness  or  disloyal! 
may  have  even  learned  from  him  lessons  wl 
has  forgotten  himself;  for  the  memory  of  a  fric 
is  like  the  memory  of  the  dead,  not  lightly 
spoken  of  or  aspersed.  Yet  the  brealcing  u 
friendship  and  the  loss  of  a  friend  is  more  oft 
to  our  own  fault  than  to  circumstances.     W 
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is  irritating,  and  we  may  make  it  an  excuse  for  c; 
ing  him  off.  But  many  things  may  be  said  agai 
most  of  us  which  are  perfectly  just,  and  from  wt 
w^e  may  learn  something  about  ourselves  and  ab 
the  truth.  We  should  at  least  allow  criticism,  whet 
we  are  enlightened  by  it  or  not,  to  flow  off  from 
and  not  to  disturb  our  minds  or  our  relations 
others.  Nor  can  any  man  be  talked  down,  any  m 
than  he  can  be  written  down,  except  by  him; 
A  passing  word  should  not  be  suffered  to  interr 
the  friendship  of  years.  '  Admonish  a  friend  ;  it  r 
be  that  he  hath  not  done  it :  and  if  he  have  d 
it  that  he  do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy  friend 
may  be  that  he  hath  not  said  it :  and  if  he  have  i 
he  speak  it  not  again.'  Persons  often  give  unim 
tional  offence  because  they  are  uneasy  with  th' 
selves.  It  is  a  curious  observation,  that  the  n 
sensitive  natures  are  also  the  most  liable  to  j 
the  feelinofs  of  others.  Nor  is  the  reason  far 
seek ;  for  they  are  so  engrossed  with  their  own  ! 
sibilities  that  they  have  no  room  for  the  though 
others.  In  friendships,  as  in  families,  a  great  > 
of  miser)'  has  been  caused  from  the  misunderstanc 
of  this.  Those  who  are  yearning  for  sympathy, 
kindness,  for  forgiveness,  nevertheless  wear  a  col( 
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they  do  not  understand  one  another's  trials.  ] 
us  must  have  known  families  in  which  for  year; 
times  almost  for  generations,  there  has  been  n 
or  comfort ;  and  we  wonder  how  such  good 
should  have  lived  in  such  an  unchristian  mam 
have  done  so  little  for  the  happiness  of  one  i 
Is  not  the  cause  of  this  mainly  inattention 
another's  characters  ?  Though  we  may  with  a 
justice  attack  these  foibles  and  infirmities  of 
nature,  yet  we  are  all  liable  to  them  to  some 
and  therefore  should  all  seek  to  minister  t( 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  magnanimity  requir( 
a  long  experience,  before  we  can  fully  realize  c 
come  the  petty  jealousies  and  irritations  of  life. 
by  the  ethical  standard  of  virtue  and  vice,  these 
nesses  may  seem  trifles.  But  any  one  who  w 
raise  the  character  of  societ}'^  either  here  or  els( 
who  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  fan 
make  friendship  permanent  or  lasting,  must  a 
ledge  that  he  can  effect  these  objects  in  any 
only  by  an  entire  freedom  from  personality  i 
self,  and  a  loving  consideration  of  the  feel: 
others. 

Lastly,  I  proposed  to  speak   to  you  of  CI 
friendship,   which    is    another    aspect    of   th^ 
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God ;  that  which  others  do  out  of  compassion 
their  fellow  creatures  he  may  do  also  for  the  love 
Christ.  Feeling  that  God  has  made  him  what  he 
he  may  seek  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  world 
a  fellow  worker  with  God :  remembering'  that  Ch: 
died  for  us,  he  may  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  hfe 
other  men.  And  so  of  friendship ;  that  also  may 
more  immediately  based  on  religious  motives  i 
may  flow  out  of  a  religious  principle.  '  They  wall 
together  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends,'  that  is 
I  may  ventiu-e  to  paraphrase  the  words,  '  They  sen 
God  together  in  doing  good  to  His  creatures  ' :  e^ 
their  earthly  love  to  one  another  was  sanctified 
the  thought  that  they  were  in  His  presence.  A 
sometimes  they  poured  forth  their  aspirations 
prayer,  or  at  the  Communion,  that  their  friends! 
might  be  worthy  of  sen-ants  of  Christ ;  and  that  tl: 
might  find  the  meeting-point  of  their  hves  in  Hi 
For  human  friendships  constandy  require  to  be  pu 
fied,  and  raised  fi-om  earth  to  heaven.  And  yet  tt 
should  not  lose  themselves  in  spiritual  emotion,  or 
unreal  words.  Better  that  friendship  should  have 
element  of  religion  than  that  it  should  degener; 
into  cant  and  insincerity.  But  there  may  be  soi 
amongst  us  who,  hke  St.  Paul,  are  capable  of  feeh 
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of  us  may  sometimes  think  of  ourselves  c 
friends  as  living  to  God,  and  of  human  love  as 
the  image  of  the  divine. 

But  in  some  respects  Christian  friendshi| 
merely  the  religious  aspect  of  the  ideal  of  the  a 
it  is  also  different.  For  it  is  not  merely  the 
ship  of  equals,  but  of  unequals  ;  the  love  of  tl 
and  of  those  who  can  make  no  return,  like  th( 
God  towards  the  unthankful  and  the  evil, 
for  this  reason  it  is  less  personal  and  Individ 
more  diffused  towards  all  men.  It  is  not  a  fr 
of  one  or  two,  but  of  many.  Again,  it  j 
from  a  different  rule — '  Love  your  enemies, 
founded  upon  that  charity  which  '  beareth  all 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endi 
things.'  Such  a  friendship  we  may  be  hardb 
reconcile  with  our  own  character,  or  with  > 
prudence.  Yet  nothing  short  of  this  is  the  ( 
ideal  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel.  A 
and  there  may  be  found  a  person  who  h 
inspired  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  I  will 
an  anecdote  which  has  lately  come  within  : 
knowledge.  Two  friends  had  been  warmly 
to  one  another  for  many  years,  when  one 
began  to  lose  his  reason.     The  malady,  as  is 
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months,  completely  cured.  Is  not  this  somethii 
like  what  the  Scripture  calls  '  bearing  the  image 
Christ '  ? 

Lastly,  some  among  us  have  known  what  it  is 
lose  a  friend.  There  are  many  reflections  suggest 
to  our  minds  by  such  a  recollection.  Death  is  a  gre 
teacher ;  the  death  of  others,  as  well  as  the  thought 
our  own,  teaches  us  many  things  which  we  have  u 
perfectly  realized  in  life.  Who  that  has  lost  a  friei 
would  not  wish  to  have  done  more  for  him  now  th 
he  is  taken  from  us?  How  little  should  we  ha 
regarded  any  cause  of  offence  which  he  had  given  i 
if  we  had  known  that  he  was  so  soon  to  leave  u 
We  recall  the  scenes  in  which  we  were  accustomed 
meet  him  ;  we  remember  the  books  which  he  love^ 
we  treasure  up  the  words  which  we  shall  hear  no  moi 
And  where  is  he }  Most  of  us  have  in  our  mine 
eye  some  one  no  longer  living,  about  whom  we  f« 
a  peculiar  interest.  It  may  be  an  elder  friend,  wl 
first  drew  us  out,  and  taught  us  to  have  confidence 
ourselves  ;  or  a  youth  of  our  own  age  who  set  us  ; 
example  of  a  higher  kind  of  life ;  or  some  sweet  fa 
may  be  recalled  to  us  upon  which  parents  and  lovii 
friends  were  accustomed  to  gaze  '  as  upon  the  face 
an  angel ' ;  of  one  whose  gentle  ways  we  knew,  ai 
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fellow  men  seemed  ever  to  increase  with  inc 
years ;  of  whom,  also,  it  might  be  said,  *  Wl 
eye  saw  him  it  blessed  him,  and  when  the  eai 
him  it  gave  witness  to  him ' ;  or  some  distin; 
person  whom  we  had  known  from  very  ancier 
who  '  clung  to  us  like  a  brother '  when  he 
eminent  as  when  we  were  youths  togethe 
whom  we  had  an  unclouded  friendship ;  oi 
times,  like  all  human  things,  a  little  clouded,  ] 
makes  no  difference ;  we  only  wish  that  1 
understood  him  better  or  been  able  to  do  m 
him.  Where  is  he,  or  she?  and  shall  we  e 
them  and  speak  to  them  again  ?  We  canr 
They  are  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  and  t 
guage  of  this  world  is  no  longer  applicable  t 
But  the  memory  of  them  may  still  consecn 
elevate  our  lives.  The  thoughts  of  a  departe( 
or  child,  instead  of  sinking  us  in  sorrow,  \ 
a  guiding  light  to  us;  like  the  thoughts  of 
to  the  first  disciples,  bringing  many  things 
remembrance  of  which  we  were  ignorant, 
we  have  hope  in  God  for  ourselves,  we  ha\ 
also  for  them ;  we  believe  that  they  rest  in  H 
that  no  evil  shall  touch  them. 
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